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The French Invasion and World Politics in Morocco 
CHICAGO DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., GARDEN CITY, L. I. NEW YORK 














Victor-Victrola 


The element of cost didn’t enter into the 
designing and construction of the first 
Victor-Victrola. The only object was to 
produce a musical instrument that was abso- 
lute perfection. And the result was a new 
kind of instrument with a sweeter, richer, 
mellower tone than was ever heard before. 
After that we devoted our energies to 
securing this unequaled tone in less expen- 
sive models. From time to time more 
popular-priced instruments were added 
until today the Victor-Victrola is within bE 
the reach of all and everybody can enjoy _Vietor-Victrola XVI 
the exquisite music from this greatest of all yates ee eo 


musical instruments. 

Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s—you’ll spend a delightful half-hour and come 
away with a greater love for music and a more thorough 
appreciation of this superb instrument. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreai 
Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Records 
played with Victor Needles— 
there is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 














- Victor-Victrola IX 
Mahogany or oak $50 Victor Needles 6c. per 100; 60 c. per 1000 
Victors $10 to $100 


Victor-Victrola X Victor-Victrola XI Victor-Victrola XIV 
Mahogany or oak $75 Mahogany or oak $100 Mahogany or oak $150 





New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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TIFFANY & (0. 





HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A FEATURE 
OF TIFFANY & COS STOCK. EVERY 
ORDER IS GIVEN THE MOST EXACT 
ING ATTENTION REGARDLESS OF 
THE AMOUNT INVOLVED 


| ARTICLES AT MODERATE PRICES 





THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK, WHICH 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST, CON 
TAINS CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS AND 

THE RANGE. OF PRICES OF JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, AND ARTISTIC MER: 
| CHANDISE 





HTH AVENUE &3/ "Street 
New York 
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2,887 Special Writers (American and — 
65.287 Subjects. 160 Map 























2.114 sin rig e0 Illustratic = saa n Vv An American Encyclopaedia 
126 Beautiful Calor Piston The wane representing In 20 VoLUMES of World-wide Scope and 


10 Years’ aa Dperetive Work I~ hail Patient 
ssembied at a cost 0 
OVER A MILLION DOLLARS ndoubted Authority 


BRENTANO’S to Distribute the 
New (1911) India-Paper Edition 


For more than a generation, Brentano’s, with stores in New York, 
Washington and Paris, has been a leading book-emporium, handling for 
the most part, books sold through the trade as distinguished from books 
sold by subscription. 

Brentano’s has also made a specialty of fine sets of standard authors 
—of rare editions and volumes; people country-wide write us about 
these ; our list of correspondents numbers more than forty thousand 
names. : 

These correspondents frequently ask our advice and opinion regarding 
subscription books also (histories, dictionaries, encyclopaedias) and our 
experts have naturally kept well posted about these—especially encyclo- 
paedias. 

We have endeavored to deserve the confidence of those who thus 
write ; we believe they trust us, and we have therefore long felt that the 
distribution by us of a high-grade, general encyclopaedia that we knew 
and could vouch for, would prove a welcome offering to our friends through- 
out the country, as well as to the general public everywhere—in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 

Finally there came an opportunity quite to our liking, namely, the 
revision and enlargement of the celebrated ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERI- 
CANA, published by the Scientific American Compiling Department in 
collaboration with Frederick Converse Beach, managing editor, and more 
than 2,000 editorial writers. 

We knew the AMERICANA to be a work of exceptional worth, of 
which many thousand sets were owned and prized ; we knew that the work 
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The Old and the New 


These two volumes, so unlike in size, contain 
exactly the same subject matter and_ illustrations. 
The old is on ordinary paper, the new on India paper. 
The old is 234 inches thick, the new 1 inch thick ; the 
old weighs 614 pounds, the new 214 pounds; the old 
(full set) weighs 104 pounds, the new (full set) weighs 
50 pounds; the old (full set) requires 3 feet and 8 
inches of shelf room, the new only 20 inches of shelf 


room. 
** Ring out the old! 


Ring in the new !’’ The Old 





The New 





covered every field of the world’s essential knowledge, old and new ; that 
it was a vast repository of fired knowledge—the kind that does not change 
as years go by ; that it revealed what may be called experimental knowledge 
—the kind that has been the necessary outgrowth of recent inventions and 
discoveries as well as modern methods and processes in so many depart- 


ments of to-day’s endeavor. 


We knew all this and we were also strongly attracted by the purpose 
of the publishers to print the work on India paper, to bind it according 
to Brentano specifications and to give us the exclusive distribution of the 


entire edition. 


This means that the Brentano edition of the AMERICANA will bear 
the hall-mark of quality and that those who secure it will not alone 
enjoy a feeling of satisfaction when they consult it, but when they even 
glance at it in the place of honor it is certain to hold on desk or read- 


ing-table. 


For the Brentano, [ndia-paper AMERICANA is a set of books. 
which though in twenty volumes of more than eighteen thousand pages, 
can easily be kept at your elbow on even a small desk or reading-table, 
making frequent reference easy, especially for the young folks. 


In a word, it is an ideal work for home, 
office or study, and it will be well worth your 
while to learn more about it than can be here 
said; also about the easy way to make it 
yours. 


Just say: ‘‘ Send full particulars about 
the AMERICANA as mentioned in ‘ World’s 
Work’ for October.’’ Address 


BRENTANO’S 


REVIEW DEPT. 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





We believe all securities advertised in THE Wortp’s Work are sound. 








Graduated Payment 
Plan 


A privilege of this distribution 
is a graduated system of easy pay- 
ments to those who so desire, or 
a liberal discount for cash, all of 
which will be fully explained to 
those who write. 
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Colored Pictures 
In Life 


Naturally you want to know what this means. 


It is certainly an interesting innovation, con- 
sidering that LIFE is the leading humorous 
paper in the country, and has always been 
printed in black and white—“inside. 


October begins a new era for LIFE. Great 
things are coming. This colored departure 
is only one of them. 


Avail’ yourselves at once therefore of 
LIFE’S Great Special Three Months’ 
Offer, by sending One Doliar with 
the attached coupon filled out 
(or your name and address 
will answer). 


Obey That Impulse! 


Enclosed find 
One Dollar 
(Canadian $1.13; 
Foreign $1.26). Send 
LIFE for three months 

























Every Tuesday 
All News-stands 
Ten Cents 






Open only to new subscribers; no subscrip- 
ticum Lenewed at this rate. Tunis offer is net. 


LIFE, 36 W. 31 Street, New York 
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Last Days at Present Price 


Volume 10 now on press. October 16th the last day 
you can get at the present Before-Publication Price. _The 










NE hundred pages like this of solid small type would not hold all the 
letters of delight which have come pouring in on us, as the volumes 
of this epoch-making work reached the public. Around the edge of 

this page we show you a word or two from these enthusiastic letters. 
Never in all the history of subscription books has a work been so received 
by the nation—North—East—West and South. 

We ourselves, impressed with the splendor of our opportunity, have 
amplified, have beautified, have enriched, this set of books so much as we wert 
zlong, that it towers above our own original conception of the work. With 
this original conception in mind, we made the present low price to the public. 
In spite of the fact that the work so far exceeds all anticipations, we are 
adhering to our purpose—to allow the public the Before-Publication Price 
until the day the last volume will be off the press. That will be October 
16th—and after that day the price must advance. 

Until that date, you may kave your set on approval at the present 
price and pay for it in small monthly payments. Mail the coupon 
which follows on cr before October 16th. 


Men WhoFind Themselves Some Early Subscribers 





+h , orc 
diy at a ee Ct Wak en Here are a few of those who have ordercd 


their pictures taken and forgot. Now after 
many years, they come face to face with 
their dead selves in the “Photographic 
History of the Civil War.” Every day 
men find themselves—their friends and 
relatives in these pictures. Fathers, broth- 
ers, uncles, friends—stand forth in un- 
dying youth in these remarkable pages. 

Among the many men shown in these 
thousands of photographs, there may be 
one dear to you. If, after you get your 
set, you find in it the picture of any rela- 
tive, write and let us know, and we will 
give you, entirely free, an original photo- 
grarh cf that particular picture, which you 
can frame and keep. 
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are remarkable. 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 


the “ Photographic History of the Civil 
War” without any special solicitation. 
Authors, artists, generals, admirals, society 
leaders, diplomats, sportsmen, philanthropists, 
judges, newspaper men, business men, feel the 
universal appeal and importance of this work: 
Jack London, Henry O. Havemeyer, Howard 
Chandler Christy, George Ade, Gen. Basil 
Duke, David Starr Jordan, Rear Admiral C. S. 
Norton, E. M. Knox (the Famous Hatter), 
Clark Howell, Anthony Comstock, Rockwood 
(The Photographer), J. G. Phelps Stokes, Wm. 
Seward Webb, William A. Pinkerton, Hamlin 
Garland, Mrs, Oliver Ames, Gen. P. A. Oliver, 
Ambrose Bieice, Philip Rhinelander, Mrs. Cy- 
rus Hall McCormick, Henry Holt (Publisher), 
Comm, W.C. Cole of Annapolis, Mary John- 
ston, Raymond Ditmars, Mrs. Andrew S. 
White, Jack Norwoith, J. B. Foraker, Jr., 
Oswald G, Villard, Larado Taft, Owen Wister, 
Gouverneur Morris, Curtis Guild, Jr. 


Never has a subscription work been so acclaimed by the 
public—and never has one been so surrounded by romance. 
story of the making of these books is as fascinating as the hooks 
Read it in the following pages. 


The 
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3,000 Photographs 
of the Civil War 


The dramatic discovery, last year, of the Brady Photographs of 
the Civil War—lost for 50 years—is a strange historical romance. 






A “My one supreme 
A regret is that mY 
father could not 
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live to enjoy tt 









In 1860, Mathew Brady was the greatest 
photographer in the United States. He 
charged as much as $100 fora portrait. He 
risked all to follow armies and navies 
through the war and made a collection of 
magnificent photographs, which experts say 
cannot be excelled to-day. Ruin and debt 
were the reward of his daring; he died poor 
and alone. 

He made two sets of glass negatives. One 
passed into the hands of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. General Sickles and President Gar- 
ficld valued that set at $150,000.00. The 
other set was buried from sight—until, in 
the year I910, it was discovered by the Re- 
view of Reviews. Now at last—this precious 
heritage of the nation is at the service of the 
American people in The Photographic 
History of the Civil War. 

But the Brady pictures form only part of 
the collection in this work. There were 
other photographers whose work also went 
astray. By patient research, by the ex- 
penditure of a fortune in money—and with 
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the help of bureaus of the national and state 
governments, we have drawn their priceless 
photographs from their hiding places. 


Here in this set you will have the work of 
Gardner, who went with the Union army 
Officially to photograph maps, etc., and 
could not resist transferring to his glass 
plates the men at ease and in the fight, in 
prison and in hospital—laughing, singing, 
fighting, marching, bleeding, dying. “Here 
you have the work of the Confederates, 
Cook of Charleston, Edwards of New Or- 
leans, Davies of Richmond. Here you have 
the work of that Confederate spy who took 
the miraculously preserved photographs of 
the Union lines and gunboats along the 
Mississippi—all these and many more. 


Here you have photographs rescued from 
old garrets, from private collections of rich 
men, photographs dragged back from Scot- 
land, photographs from the library of 
Charles Dickens—photographs from every 
corner of this country. 











You cannot get them elsewhere at any price 


And with the exception of the small collection in the government archives 
at Washington, these photographs are without duplicate. 

It would be impossible to overstate their value. When you remem- 
ber that the value of $150,000.00 put on them by President Garfield covered 
only a part of the original Brady collection which only furnished one third 
of these illustrations in the Photographic History—and that all the Con- 
federate and Western photographs, and many besides, have been added 
in the Photographic History, you will realize why the collection in this 
work is priceless. 
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Save time in your office work. 
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The Final Text History 





SOME EDITORS AND 
CONTRIBUTORS 
This is the work of a great 
committee of representative 
Americans—soldiers, naval 
men, veterans, historians, 
teachers. Here area few of 
the editors and contributors. 
Editor-in-Chief 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, 
Editor Journal of American 
History. 
Managing-Editor 
Robert S. Lanier, Assoc. 
E litor Review of Reviews. 
Eminent Histerians and Writers 
Prof. William P. Trent, of 
Columbia. 

Henry W. Elson, Prof. His- 

tory of Ohio Univ. 
Prof. Walter L. Fleming, 
University of La. 
Prof. Holland Thompson, 
College City of N. Y. 
Military and Naval Authorities 
Major Gen. Frederick Dent 


rant, U.S. A. 
Admiral F. E. Chadwick, 
0. '5..N, 

Gen. Chas. King, U.S. V. 


Col. Eben Swift, U. S. A. 
Major E. L. a. M.D., 


U.S.A. 

Officers of the Confederate Army 
Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 
Capt. J. W. Headley. 
Dr. Deering J. Roberts. 

_ Allen _C.. Redwood. 

Col. J. W. Mallet, Univer- 

: sity of Va. 

Col. Hilary A. Herbert, Ex- 
Secretary Navy. 
Major Holmes Conrad. 
Oificers of the Union Forces 
Gen. A. W. Greely, U.S. A. 
Gen. T. . ee 


Major George Haven Put- 
nam, U.S. V., Publisher. 
Col. John E, Gilman, Past 





Commander-in-Ch’f,G.A.R. 











Besides the magnificent photoeraphs you will have a 
stirring new story of the Civil War—as different from 
the old histories as these actual photographs are differ- 
ent from mere imaginary drawings. Not only does 
each photograph speak to vou by a full and brilliant ‘‘cap- 
tion” of its own; but each faces the part of the war 
that it illustrates, written for this work by a famous 
historical writer. 

The left-hand pages tell the story of the mighty 
American tragedy. The right-hand pages show how 
the scenes and actors of that tragedy actually looked. 
The text explains the pictures—pictures give the text 
life. 

So tremendous was the Civil War in numbers, deaths, 
events, tragedies, that historians have previously been 
overwhelmed, and have produced books for study only. 
Thus the romance, the glamor, the horror, and the no- 
bility of the great American epic have actually been 
buried as completely as these photographs—as far as 
the nation is concerned. 

And now comes the Photographic History of the 
Civil War in which each great phase of it is toldina 
separate volume. This is written by experts and fa- 
mous story tellers to be complete in itself—like a novel, 
only vastly more exciting, because real. So novel and 
tremendous was the idea; so immense the fortune it 
cost—it is no wonder that the Photographic History is 
the first of its kind. But with these ten splendid vol- 
umes, you can at last, in five minutes or in five months, 
feel the Civil War. Here is the story of the fierce fight- 
ing, the sacrifice of women, the heroism that sends your 
blood pulsing through your veins—yet weighed for fair- 
ness as no history has ever been, for in this History for 
the first time, North and South have joined to write 
down what both agreed was the fair, true story. 


Hitherto Unpublished Facts 


There is passage after passage of valuable history 
never published before at all. Here is a revelation of 
the defense of the Confederate capitol. Here the old 
secret agent tells his story. Here are records burned 
when Richmond fell. All of this and much more, that 
has been kept buried for forty-six years, you will read 
in this work for the first time. 4s 
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Save time in your office work. The Readers’ Service is acquainted with the latest devices 
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10 Big Sumptuous 
Volumes 


Each Volume 11 by 874 inches 


The set in ten superb volumes weig’is over 40 pounds, bound in blue silk cloth with 

‘old backs, gold tops, silk head bands, decorated linings and title pages in three. colors. 

xtra heavy plate paper brings out the full beauty of the photographs and decorated text 

pages. Subscribers are enthusiastic. ‘‘An artistic triumph,” they say; ‘‘Magnificent’’s 

“A splendid piece of book-making”’; ‘“‘Splendidly executed"’; ‘‘Exceptional beauty”; ‘‘Per- 

fection of detail.’ Send the coupon and say with them, “A noble legacy to those 
who will receive my library.” 

THE TITLES OF THE VOLUMES ARE 
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October 16th—Last Day 
ON APPROVAL We want to send you the volumes at our expense, on approval, 
because all our efforts to exp!ain to prospective subscribers what 
this work really is have fallen far short of the reality: Letters 
At Our Expense come pouring in from subscribers saying “It surpasses all expec‘a- 
tions,” “Far greater than I had anticipated,” ‘‘Beyond my expectations in every way,” 
“Your description docs not do it justice.” 
X This history is so unique, so dificrent from any other book on any subject published 
\ before, that you must sce it to realize what it is like. 

The books are so much more beautiful and elaborate than we 
planned when we fixed the present Before-Publication price 
that we shall be compelled to raise that price. Nothing that 

a ‘ 
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18 worth the price of 
an entire de luxe 
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set” 





REVIEW? Q&©. We can say about the bargain we offer you is so convincing 
OF ieviews © ® as the hundreds of extracts from letters from subscribers— 
COMPANY © “Worth twice the price’”—"A priceless addition to my 


13 Astor Place, \* library’’—‘“‘The best investment I ever made’’—“No 
New York, W. ¥. # money can buy it away from me’’—‘Would not be 
Send me, express pre- Mey without it for ten times the cost.” 


paid, for examination, ore ° . 
the Photographic History The coupon mailed on or before October 16th, with 
of the Civil War; made inm x - H 

Gents olded Soe % one dollar, brings you the books, express prepaid, 


ae ee eee St. for your examination. If they do not exceed your 
Sorte ep whine prorat expectations we will take them back promptly 


with gold backs, gold tops and vy “ 
silk head bands, I enclose $1.00 N “, and payreturncharzes. Otherwise you pay 


herewith. ° 
If the books are not as represented, for the books in small monthly payments 
I wiilr-ship them at your expense 5 that amount to about 10 cents a day. 


days aiter delivery and you will refund 
Y Say ERS Re elit will send you o One dollar now and ten cents a day for a 
3.00 a month for 10 months, N . : : 5 $ 
It is understood that as soon as I find in « f peer Re h ie Hehe eve . this unique 
this work a picture of any relative, 1 will N 2 work—the handsomest and most import- 
ant of a generation. 
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Other Men Say:— 


$350 profit in 24 hours at an expense of onlv 
$3. 70 in testing one of the many points given 
in Volume II of your valuable ‘ Business 
Correspondence Library” is the recommenda- 
tion I am giving to whomever is interested in 
making himself into a better and more efficient 
public servant or business man. 
M. D. PREVOOST, 

78 — St. — Bedford, Mass. 


subscr?bers. 


* 

High-power business- _2etiing ideas are fairly 
oozing out of every paragraph of every page— 
not merely vague theoretical suggestions, but 
full grown usable ideas hot from the firing line. 

JED. SCARBO 


557a Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Volume I of the ** Business Correspondence 
Library"’ just received. I think we are very 
fortunate to get this book just now, as it will 
greatly assist us in getting out our tra:le letters 
for this coming season. 

F.S. PEACOCK, 
Reliance Ink Co., Ltd. 
Winnepeg, Man., ara 


Just finished Volume eir of the “ Business 
Correspondence Library.” I think it one of 
the best books on the subject I have ever read 
—so good that I am going to start tonight and 
read it all over again. Even though I never 
get Volumes I and III, Volume II is worth sev- 
eral times the price; at least, that’s the way I 
figure it. ate og ge weno 
M. Crane Co. 
16-18, 20 West 32nd St.. New. York City. 








Special Forced Edition a | 


SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, con- 
ducted this exhaustive investigation only for its 
It was not to be given to the 
general public until 1912. But the subscribers’ 
edition has caused a public knowledge of the tremendous value 
of the contents, and an extra advance edition has been: made 
imperative. 2640 special sets have been hastily printed. 

To make their distribution fair and equitable to all business 
men, SYSTEM has made the terms as simple as writing your 
name and as easy as buying your cigars. 
brings to you the complete “ Business Correspondence Library ” 
—3 volumes — 672 pages, transportation prepaid. $2 
month for 4 months thereafter — less than 7 cents a day — pays 
for them complete and in addition brings you SYSTEM, the 
Magazine of Business, every month for ‘wo years, including, if 
your order is sent at once, a copy of 


The Big September SYSTEM 


—the number that contains not only many pages of business 
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Letters to Follow-Up Inquiries— 
4 Vol. I, pp. 138, 139; Vol. III, 


75, 84. 
—Nine Main Angles ag Pollow-Up 
Letters—see V: I. III, pp. 63, 64, 78. 
- -Letters to Accompany Catalog— 
see Vol. II, p. 35. 
—Opening Paragraphs to Get At- 
~~ Fee Vol. I, pp. 34, 35, 36, 


Saas Holding a 
see, Vol. III, pp. 149, 

—Arguments to Clinch “the 8ale— 
se2Vol.I, p. 47; Vol. II. pp. 47, 136, 

—Schemes to Get New Customers— 
see Vol. = Al 4 7s a 225, 
227; Vol. 

—Money-aetting Coliection ‘Sethe 

—see Vol. I, p. 1 

—Clever Aestwes to ee 
see Vol. III, pp. 189, 198 

—Arguments to Advance Prices— 
see Vol. III, pp. 159, 161, 174. 

—Paragraphs to Prompt. Action— 
see Vol. 11, pp.-16, 17, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 76.77, 78, 79; Vol. Ill, pp. 92, 93. 

—Letters % De alers’ Clerks— 

see Vol. III, 

—Educational’: Sothers to Dealers’ 

oe Vol. III, pp. 8, 9, 


~hhins ‘besten to Dealers’ Custom- 
ers—see Vol. Ill, pp. 18, 19, 21, 22. 
—Letters to Follow-Up Real Estate 
Sales—see Vol. III, pp. 77, 86, 87. 88. 
—Letters to Illustrate Demonstra- 
tion Offers—see Vol. III, p. 157, 
Letters 





—see Vol. 1, 

—Salesmen’s Petters” * Dealers— 
see Vol. III, pp. 41, 42, 43, 44. 

—Unusual Beles ‘Letters— 
see Vol. II, 12. 

—Letters to “inewer Specific In- 
quiries—see Vol. II, pp. 37, 38. 

—Clever Schemes to Get Replies— 
see Vol. II, pp. 22, 26, 27, 28; Vol. 
III, pp. 167, 168. 

“ates of Ba to Increase Effective- 


ness of Enclosures—see Vol. III, 
~Business-cetting Postals— 
see Vol, II, 


—Schemes to Get :— = hBreeporte 
Needs —see Vol. III, p. 

—Plans for Offering 
see Vol. III, pp. 100, 175. 

—Efiective Summaries—see Vol. 3 


—neir Desb-Pulling Letters— 
sce Yol. I, 108 
jatar, ALR the “You” 
ent--see Vol. Il, 133, 134. 
—Letters Backed. With, Proof— 
see Vol. II, p. ~4 





Would You Like to See Actual Examples of 


Successful’ Men Have Written 





—Special Inducements to Retailers 
—see Vol. II, pp. 128, 129, 141, 178. 
—Letters Emphasizing Special 
Prices—see Vol. I, p. 149; Vol. Ill, 


p. 158. 

—Dealer’s Trade-Getting Letters — 
see Vol. II, pp. 186, 187, 188, 189, 
190, 191, 197, 198, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
211, 214, 217, 218, oe 220, 221, 222, 
226, 228; Vol. III, 2. 

—Trade-Getting ietters to Con- 
sumers—see Vol. Il, 147. 

—Letters Asking credit Informa- 
tion —see Vol. I, pp. 185, 186, 187. 

—Letters af Poor Credit Risks— 
see Vol. I, 185. 

—Letters Taking _ -_ Con- 
fidence—see Vol. 

—“‘Last og pt collection Letters 
—see Vol. 
—‘True Hote! ‘ailection Letters— 


see Vol. I, 90, 193, 
—Retailers’ *Gollection , 
see Vol. I, p 


147, 
—Instalment. "éalleotion Letters— 
see Vol. I, pp. 154, 155. 
—Collection Deters Offering In- 
ducement—see Vol. I, pp. 156, 157. 
—Tactful aren Letters— 
see V: 1.1, pp. 140,—1, 161,—2—3—4. 
—Collection : Letters Quoting from 
en 8 Letter—see Vol. I, 


ie to Bring Cash With Order 
—see Vol. I, pp. 189, 1 

—Collection Letters Containing 
Salesmanship—see Vol. 88. 

ae for ae AoW om 

e Vol. I, pp. 158, 159. 

—Tetters Based on Current Events 
—see Vol. I, pp. 91, 92, 147, 173. 

—Letters Tilustrating’ ‘‘Man-to- 
Man’’ Attitude—see Vol. I, pp. 86, 


89, 90. 
—Letters Backed With Inducement 
—see Vol. I, p. 47; Vol. II, pp. 49, 


136. 

—Letters Appealing to Women— 
see eg aad pp. 87, 89, 91, 92, 93, 
95, 

pe ‘Appeating to Merchants 
—see Voi. I, p. 149. 

—Letters to Revive Old Customers 
—see Vol. III, p. 182. 

—Letters Offering Investments— 
see Vol. II, pp. 102, 107, 110, 111. 
—Letters Appealing to Farmers— 

see Vol. Il, pp. 118, 119, 120. 

—Letters With Appeals That Get 
Attention—see Vol. II, p. 26. 

—Letters With Effective and Clever 
Appeal—see Vol. I, pp. 101, 103, 
104; Vol. II, pp. 101, 102, 103; Vol. 
III, pp. 172, 178, 179. 















$1 with this coupon 


per 


plans and ideas and schemes, but also the 
biggest and most interesting advertising sec- 
tion of any magazine in the world. SYSTEM 
stands pre-eminent the Monthly Magazine of 
Business — 260 to 356 pages in every issue 
and you cannot afford to missa single one of 
them. SYSTEM shows you how to conduct or how 
to start a business, how to win trade, minimize waste, 
keep down exfenses, manage men. 

Right today you can learn through SYSTEM how 
to accomplish more—how to make more in your 
present daily work. SYSTEM has 500,000 readers. 
It has helped many of them to better salaries — big- 
ger profits that would have been impossible without 
SYSTEM. 

With this coupon you secure every number of 
SYSTEM for the next two years, starting with the 
famous September number — in addition to securing 
at once, prepaid, the complete 3 volumes of the New 
Business Correspondence Library. 

Hereat last is the clear, complete, specific method 
by which the business manager can make his firm’s 
letters crackle and snap with business strength — the 
salesman make his letters as keen and terse as his 
selling talk — the young man develop himself into a 
power with his employers —by which banker, real 
estate agent, insurance man, credit man, can dictate 
into a letter with scientific certainty the style and 
character that commands. Do not risk losing yeur 
chance at this advance edition — act today. 

Ga? aD ane 6 OF 2 ee 6 ee ee ae oe ae eS 
J enclose $1. Send me at once, transportation charges fully prepaid, thef 
omplete 3 volume ‘Business Correspondence Library’ '—672 pages— 

und in Maroon velJum, and enter my name for a full 2 years’ subscription 
Ito SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, to include the big Sept. number, I 
gpromise to remit $2 each month forthe 4 following months, sao $oi inall. | 
~W, IO-Ir 
pName Dalescssetdeveratessencdaeas CRARETERERA VAR cea AR esmiNeensaceanes “y 


Wabash and Madison 
CHICAGO 


i THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
ENOTE.—InCanadapricecompleteis$r0 _Pricein foreign countries $11— 
a$s down, $2 per month Communications from European countries should 
be addressed toa. W. Shaw Company. Lt Ltd.. +34 Norfolk, Strz Strand, London. 
a wes See yee a 


hae ome 
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A Library of the World’s 


Greatest Business Letters 





ysiness 
b dence 


Grrespor 


volume! 










These volumes show you 


—How to pick out a feature-point 

— How to arrange talking points 

—How to open the letter 

—How to present the proposition 

—Actual examples of adaptable openings 

—What puts “‘style’”’ into a letter 

— How to develop an individual style 

—Snappy tricks of expression 

—How to put “‘ snap” into a commonplace 

— How to twist a sentence so as to make it 
stick in the reader’s mind 

— How to make a letter ‘‘ hang together’ 

—How to collect by mail 

— How to make installment collections 

— How to get money in advance from poor 
risk and yet hold his trade 

—How to close interested customers by 
mail 

—Drumming new business by post-cards 

— How to plan letter-campaigns on dealers 

—Salesman’s letters to his customers 

—Making a letter appeal to women 

—Making a letter appeal to men 

—Making a letter appeal to farmers 

—How to make letters extend a store’s 
trade 

—How to make penny letters gain attention 

—Schemes to save “fill-in” 

—How to make ‘“ follow-up’’ letters inter- 
esting 

—Schemes for Bank’s letters 

—Schemes for Real Estate men 

—How to compile and index lists 

— How to key letters and inclosures 

—How to test a letter hefore mailing 

—How to lay out a follow-up campaign 

—How to analyze a letter that doesn’t pull 
and correct it 
And 672 pages of other ideas and actual 





plans, schemes and suggestions 





The letters that have sold the ms¢ 
goods, collected the most money, settled the 
hardest complaints, won the dest jobs, had 
the strongest influence — analyzed and dis- 
sected for you to learn from, to adapt to your needs, 
or to develop an original style of your own — with 
the best examples actually reproduced as they were 
used and graphically explained point by point. 










3 Volumes—672 Pages— Packed with the Suc- 
cess-Secrets Back of the Best Pulling Letters 


Here in these three volumes — 672 
pages — are packed the success-secrets back 
of the letters that are actually winning the 
biggest results today, that are bringing 
orders from you and me, and making other 


° 
men’s fortunes. 

Two years of investigation by a staff of experts 
employed by SYSTEM, the Magazine of Business, 
were spent collecting the letters of firms and individ- 
uals; investigating the actual results; analyzing the 
comparisons of costs and profits; studying the difference in 
results obtained by differences in arrangement, wording, 
enclosures, etc. 

Every striking idea found in use by mail order house, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, retailer, real estate or insurance man, bank, collector, 
individual salesman or complaint clerk was followed out and its returns 
studied. This mass of information, this wealth of ideas, this gold mine 
of absolute facts was then charted and diagrammed — and developed 
into one complete, yet concise library so clear and simple that from it 
any busy man can pick out any sort of proposition, an idea or sugges- 
tion that he can &sow in advance to be successful; or can turn to for 
original inspiration. 

It is a work that will show any man how to write or dictate the 
kind of letter that arouses attention, tingles with convincing strength, 
and carries its point; how to conducta follow-up campaign, how to key 
results, how to compile and index names, how to fit schemes and plans 
to any proposition. 


OF Vom Colt ae ttle, Aot-t am oll ae oltel am belce 
a Letter in Just the Way That Will 


Make the Reader Agree With You? 





The man who can do ¢hat— who can get what he wants 
by the letter he can write — is a power in business. He can 
get a thousand orders while another man gets one. He 
can collect the bills that another man utterly loses. He can 
satisfy the complaint that another man irritates. He can win the 
position for himself that another man fails to get. He can inspire 
with enthusiasm and energy, command interest and influence, put 
bigness and power into his personality, while another man merely 
writes words. 


These Books Will Show You How 


The Readers’ Service gives information about insurance 
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Published September 15 
*“*The Book of American Motherhood”’’ 


Mother Carey’s Chickens 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Mrs. Wiggin has GG s 
here created the ideal 
American mother just 
as in ‘‘Rebecca”’ she 
created ‘‘the nicest 
child in American 
literature.” 








Readers of all ages 





ee ge ; 
J Zul ee Tim Coa mma 4 and all tastes will 
ho love Mother Carey 
and sympathize with 





her in her trials and 
rejoice in her vic- 
tories. 


Mary E. Wilkins Freeman says, “I quite agree with the author that it fully 
cquals Rebecca in its appeal to the heart.”’ 


Hamilton Wright Mabie calls it “an entertaining and thoroughly inspiriting 








story.” 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents 
WHY WE MAY BELIEVE IN LIFE AFTER DEATH By Charles E. Jefferson 
An unusually satisfactory discussion of the subject of Immortality $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 
SHORT-BALLOT PRINCIPLES By Richard S. Childs 
A timely book dealing with one of the most important of contemporary political reforms. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 
SOCIAL VALUE By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. 
One of the most important contributions to economic theory of recent years. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
THE NAVIGABLE RHINE By Edwin J. Clapp 
‘*Can be recommended to all thos: who wish to inform themselves rapidly and reliably on the conditions of transportation 
on the Rhine.” —ALFRED VAN DER LEyN, of the Prussian Ministry. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 
CRIMINAL STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES By Louis N. Robinson 
A complete and critical history of criminal statistics in the United States $1.00 net. Postage ro cents. 
AN AMERICAN RAILROAD BUILDER: J. M. FORBES By H. G. Pearson 
The remarkable career of John M. Forbes while engaged in railroad construction in the Middle West in the middle of the 
last century. With portrait. $1.25 net. Postage 12 cents. 
PAY-DAY By C. Hanford Henderson 


An eloquent appeal for a radical readjustment of the relations of men, educationally and industrially. 
1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


GIRLS AND EDUCATION By LeBaron R. Briggs 
Interesting and helptul talks on some of the difficult problems that confront girls and their parents in the field of edu- 
cation. $1.00 net. Postage 7 cents. 
Ready October 14 

LIFE AND TIMES OF CAVOUR By William R. Thayer 
Ready October 21 

THE DIARY OF GIDEON WELLES With Memoir by John T. Morse, Jr. 


New Fall Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 











In writing to advertisers please. mention THe Wortp’s Work 
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A Family “‘ Playground "’ in the New York Tenement District 


Thousands of babies and nursing mothers were too sick this summer to be taken to our fresh air homes, 
Sea Breeze, Junior Sea Breeze and Caroline Rest. We must therefore care for them in their tenement homes. 


$5.00 


will buy pure milk for a 
sick baby for a month 


$10.00 


will restore a nursing 
mother to health 


Hundreds of 
. Babies have 
As A. 1. C. P. Visitors FIND THEM been Saved and AsA. 1. C. P. Nurses LEAVE THEM 


Mothers Restored to Health by the A. I. C. P. 
HOW MANY WILL YOU HELP? Don’t ignore the generous impulse to 


give until it is too late 








Jimmie Needs New Shoes for School 


Teacher won't allow him inside the school barefooted. Father earns hardly enough, after paying the rent for a few 
rooms, to buy the bare necessities of life for Jimmie’s brothers and sisters. This distressing combination of circumstances 
threatens Jimmie’s education. 

How would you like to have your children go to school or work in Jimmie’s shoes > 

The A. I. C. P. knows of thousands of needy and deserving boys and girls who must have shoes for school. Last year 
it spent for shoes alone nearly $7,000. 


WON’T YOU HELP JIMMIE? 
| . A SUGGESTION: 


Have a party or a children’s fair to 
help these poor families. White 
for literature. 











Send gifts to 
R. S. MINTURN, Treas. 
Room 227 
105 East 22nd St. 


NEW YORK 
United Charities Building 





The Shoes that Jimmie Left and Those He Received 


New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, Presiden’ 


We recommend the bankers who advertise in THE Worip’s Work. 
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i] The Supreme Authority & a 


WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL ea. 
DICTIONARY §=s_- gga"), 

-THE MERRIAM WEBSTER : 


These are only samples coms 
of hundreds of unbiased and intelligent com- 
mendations from the highest sources which 
establish the standing of the New Interna- 
tional as the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS, Albany. 

“An unsurpassed authority. The Definitions are full 
and exact; the quotations to illustrate the definitions 
numerous and well chosen; the synonyms discriminat- 
ing and accurate, and the entire work stamped with 
industry and learning.” 


* 
DR. C. H. PARKHURST, New York. 
‘*An indispensable feature of the library of every 
man who either reads or writes.” 


* 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, Novelist, London. 
“A resource for the mind, and a court of ap- 
peal for the uncertain intelligence. J prize this 
great book with the miser’s regard.” 


e 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton. 

‘*A most serviceable and trustworthy 
dictionary.” 

NEW YORK SUN. 

*“*Not a word or a definition in which 
some change for improvement has not 
been made.’ 

GET THE BEST. 


ZZaNOT oo HAUSE 2222: 
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i A New € 


! YOU Need It—BECAUSE 


It defines over 400,000 Words; 
more than ever before appeared be- 
tween two covers. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 
It is the only dictionary with the new 
divided page. A “‘Stroke of Genius.”’ 
It covers every field of thought, action, 
and culture; an encyclopedia in a single 
book. Type matter equivalent to that of 
a 15 volume set. 
TO KNOW means to WIN SUCCESS. 
Let us tell you about this supreme author- 


itv for all who use English. 


Write for speeimens of the new divided page, illustrations, ete. 
Mention World's Work and reevive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


| _G.& C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























F et:. — > 
set of FREE mapa, ENCE es 2.5 nih Sea 
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By Rudyard Kipling _ 
Rewards and Fairies 


“In this book Rudyard Kipling has done some of his best work, and he is head of them all when he does that.” 
—N. Y. Globe. 


The stories shimmer in that wondrous halfway place between reality and dream. 
Philadelphia and several American heroes appear in these charming tales. 
The volume also contains the remarkable poem “If —” 


Four illustrations by Frank Craig. $1.50. 
Also in the Leather Pocket Edition, Net $1.50. (postage 8c.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Garden City, Naw York 


In_writing to.advertisers please mention THE Wortp’s Worx 
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LA FOLLETTE 


The fearless, aggres- 





sive, uncompromising 





champion of the rights 





of the American people 





Knows what is going 





on at Washington 





Will you let him 





tell you about it in 


La Follettes 


Price, $1.00 a year (52 issues) 











This magazine was established to help bring about real 
representative government and equality of opportunity in the 
United States. 


DO YOU WANT 


To take a hand in the great contest now waging :—Special 
Privilege vs. Public Welfare? ‘ ; 

To know what is happening, week by week, in this struggle 
for a people’s government? ; 

To keep abreast of movements that have in view better condi- 
tions of living; a fairer share of what you help to produce ; 
and a square deal all around? 


THEN 


You are interested in the offer printed below. If youearnestly 
desire to get the news about what is going on out on the firing 
line, cut off the coupon, as requested, and 


SEND FOR LA FOLLETTE’S 


This live, truthful illustrated-weekly-news-magazine wi'l 
tell you what you want to know. It will bring to you, once 
each week, information that you can get in no other magazine 
—information about men and measures—information aboutthe 
record of your representatives—information about the vital 
political issues that you and your friends are talking about and 
that you will have to settle with your votes—information 
about the popular movements, 70 conserve our natural 
resources and our human resources, to improve conditions 
of farm life, and to promote industrial democracy—informa- 
tion about the part women are playing in the world’s work. 


FROM BEHIND THE SCENES 


The subscription price of LA FOLLETTE’S is $1.00 
a year for the s2issues. But LA FOLLET1 E’S 
makes a special offer to new subscribers. Here 











LA is an opportunity to read the history of to- 
FOLLETTE’S day written from behind the scenes at 
Madison, Washington. Send 50 cents (Cana- 
Wisconsin. dian 75 cents) and be a regular 

Beck-Bldg. subscriber for eight_months. 


This offer is net. Subscrip- 
tions will not be re- 
newed at this rate. 


Enclosed find so cents to pay 
for LA FOLLETTE'S WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE for eight months. 


IPI OOP CEE CRETE EC ERT EOL CL. FREE 
EE oa nea n sep bsn ces ass anes eens sree 





@ Agents make from $2 to $10 a day repre- 
senting LA FOLLETTE’S. No experience 
necessary. Just write for our new cash com- 
mission plan. Furnish references. 














THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


WITH 
COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO 


If you have ever wondered what color to 
paper your dirting-room—or what disposi- 
tion to make of an attic chamber, or how 
best to treat a staircase or veranda—then 
you will find great assistance in the beau- 
tifully illustrated pages of this charming 
magazine. 

“The House Beautiful” tells you by word and 
picture what others have done toward making 





A Greatiy Reduced *‘House Beautiful” Illustration 


their homes both distinctive and livable. Profit- 
ing by their examples, you can go a step fur- 
ther and achieve eficcts in your home that would 
be impossible without the invaluable information 
you receive month after month from ‘‘The House 


Beautiful.” 
30 Day Offer 


The subscription price is $3.00 per year. But 
to introduce The House Beautiful to new readers 
we will send you for just $1.00, The House 
Beautiful for five months beginning with the cur- 
rent issue and make you a present of “The 
House Beautiful_ Portfolio of House Building, 
Furnishing and Decorating.’ This Portfolio is 
a collection of color plates picturing and describ- 
ing homes and beautiful interiors which are un- 
usually successful. The Portfolio alone is a 
prize which money could not ordinarily purchase. 

To avail yourself of this offer, cut out the 
attached coupon and after filling in your name 
and_address pin a one dollar bill to it and mail 
To-Day to 


(SSR EE EE BE SSE CC EE eee 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Room, 711, 315 4th Ave., N. Y. City 


The House Beautiful for FIVE months, and also your Portfolio of 
Ilouse Building, Furnishing and Decorating. Enclosed find $1.00. 
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I accept your 30 DAY OFFER and request that you send me 
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OL-PEN-G 
HANDBOOKS READY OCT. 3rd. 


Are the first of two hundred books covering all phases of N wz 
outdoor life, from bee-keeping to big game shooting. " . 

Each book deals with a separate subject and deals with it thoroughly. The angler, the 
horseman, the camper, the dog owner, the automobilist, all varieties of outdoor enthusiasts 
will find separate volumes for their separate interests. There is no waste space. 

The series is based on the plan of one subject to a book and each book complete. The 
authors are experts. Each book has been specially prepared. 

OUTING HANDBOOKS are uniform in size and appearance, 44 x 7} inches. 
Bound in green cloth, flexible cover. They can be obtained wherever books are sold. Fixed 
price, Seventy Cents each; postage Six Cents extra. Among the first books are: 




















































The Airedale— Williams Haynes. Fine Art of Fishing—Samuel C. Camp. : 
The Amateur Gunsmith—Horace Kephart. Fishing Kits and Equipment—SamuelC. Camp. | asa ! 
The Automobile—Rcbert Sloss. wide — —, — 
Backwoods S d Medicin les S. ly. otor Boat— H. W. Slauson. 

j Camp <r ras ar Kephart. Outdoor Signalling—Elbert Wells. OU-FENG 
Exercise and Health—Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Tracks and Tracking—Josef Brunner. HANDBOOKS 


Wing and Trap Shooting—Charles Askins. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


315 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ 
OUTING NEW YORK CITY HANDBOOKS 























Business Law for the Busy Man 
Mail the Coupon for FREE Examination 


A complete authoritative book of business law for all the states and territories of the Union— 
an encyclopedia of legal knowledge to which the business man or the corporation official can 
continually refer. It saves the time and annoyance of a lawyer's conference— it saves the 
expense of a lawyer’s fees. You can base your every transaction on exact legal knowledge 
—no matter what your problem, you can get expert legal advice instantly. The success and 
national reputation of the author as a lawyer stand back of every bit of advice or information 
you take from this book. 


Parsons “Laws of Business” 


treats in untechnical, understandable business English of rights and duties under Contracts, 
Sales, Notes, Agency, Agreement, Consideration, Limitations, Leises, Partnership, Exec- 
utors, Interest, Insurance, Collections, Bonds, Receipts, Patents, Deeds, Mortgages, Liens, 
Assignments, Minors, Married Women, Arbitration, Guardians, Wills, and much besides. 
The book contains also abstracts of All State Laws relating to Collection of Debts, Interest, 
Usury, Deeds, Holidays, Days of Grace, Limitations, Liens, etc. Likewise nearly 300 
Approved Forms for Contracts of all kinds, Assignments, Guaranty, Powers of Attorney. 
Wills, etc. 

The new 1911 edition contains up-to-date chapters on Employers’ Liability ; Powers and 
Liabilities ot Stockholders, Officers and Directors of Corporations; Foodand Drug Law; New 
Trade Mark Law, Bailment, New Copyright Law, etc. Also afull Glossary of Law Terms 


. 2 ‘o Busin d 
Free Examination Professional men [ s,S, Scranton Co, 
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Mail the Coupon at once and we wil! send you this work, Please send me without expense or obligation 
bound in Sheep, for 10 days’ free examination. If you on my part, ‘‘Parsons’ Laws of Business", tor 
then see its importance to your business, remit $4.50 as free examination. In ten daysI will remit $4.50, 
payment in full. If you can get along without it, write us and we or notify you tosend return stamps. 
will send stamrs forits return. W. W. 10-11. 


Simply Mail 
the Coupon 
or Write 

NOW. 





° M4 The price of Parsons Laws of Busi- 
Special Notice ness £ Law Canvas binding ts $3.50 


net cash, inciuding all delivery charges. ON 05 oa eo iad eau punians eines eaeren 


The S. S. Scranton Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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| A Great Opportunity | An Enterprise in Pablishing 


To Mark the Centenary of 


Dickens and Thackeray 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


issue of the works of each in 


the handsomest edition possible at the lowest price pos- 








te 
Tavistock Dickens 
36 Volumes 
In conjunction with 


Dickens’s publishers, 
Chapman & Hall, London. 





All works including those 
to which Chapman & Hall 
hold copyright; and _ re- 
cently discovered  con- 
tributions to Household 
Words. 





Illustrations from unused 
duplicates of plates of 
original edition. 





Over 700 illustrations in- 
cluding those of Cruik- 
shank, Brown, Phiz, 
Leech, Seymour, etc. 





eS 








Every volume in each set contains a brief introduction explaining 


sible on the easiest 
terms possible. 


(See Attached Coupon) 


The Tavistock Dickens 
and the Cornhill Thack- 
eray represent greatest 
care in editorship and 
highest skill in book- 
making. 


Moreover, they are de- 
signed to be the most 
characteristic sets of 
their respective authors, 
each containing all the 
original material in illus- 


trations, prefaces, dedi- _ 


cations, etc., published 
in early editions and ap- 
proved respectively by 
Dickens and Thackeray. 


in what circumstances it was written. 


Space allows no more to be said here: full information of this 
unusual opportunity will be given to any who ask it. 


— Scribner’s Library of Modern Authors—— 


Stevenson — Thistle Edition 

James— New York Edition 

Carlyle — Edinburgh Edition 

Stockton — Shenandoah Edition 

F. Hopkinson Smith — Beacon Edition 
Page — Plantation Edition 

Mitchell — Edgewood Edition 

Tolstoi— International Edition 


Turgenieff — International Edition 
Barrie — Thistle Edition 

Field — Sabine Edition 

Riley — Homestead Edition 


Theodore Roosevelt — Elkhorn Edition 


Vierge — Don Quixote 
Kipling — Outward Bound Edition 
Meredith — Memorial Edition 












~—_—~— The 
Cornhill Thackeray 
26 Volumes 


Set by the De Vinne Press 


All Thackeray’s own illus- 
trations as well as Doyle’s, 
Du Maurier’s and Fred- 
erick Walker’s. 


Portraits of Thackeray, 
many unfamiliar; views of 
his homes and of places 
associated with his life — 
the house in which he 
wrote “ Vanity Fair,” for 
instance. 





His letters and various re- | 
cently discovered papers 
and sketches. 
















W.W. 10-11 


... Thackeray 
me sietice Dickens 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons : 
Please send information in reference to 





your offer on the authors checked above 









CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Let Your Boy Do Some Useful Work 
and Keep Him Out Of Mischief 


The way is not to forbid his doing things, but to suggest things that interest 
him. The best guide in the world is the new 


Library of Work and Play 


No boy or girl can resist the fascination. It shows just how with simple equip- 
ment a youngster can learn every bit of useful work from Cooking and House- 
keeping to Carpentry, Metal Work and Gardening. ; - — - — = - - —~-----~---- 
It is as interesting for adults as for children Doubled be ce 
oubleday, 


Page & Compan 
A sixty-four page booklet — with many illustrations — has Gunite a N.Y. _— 


been prepared for Free Distribution. It tells all about 

Send me the booklet and other literature, post- 
these new and unique books. To send for it is to become Ja axe paid, descriptive of The Library of Work 
informed. You are under no obligation. alates 


Use the coupon or a postal 1S CRS CTE TATE TMT Par Torin 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y.) addrete....0ccccccccecceseessses 


Send for THE Wotp’s Work handbook of schools 
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The | Every Child Should Know 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 


has edited 


“FAMOUS STORIES” 
“FAIRY TALES” 
“HEROES and HEROINES” 


“ BIRDS” is by Neltje Blanchan 


“WATER WONDERS” is by 
Jean M. Thompson 


“POEMS” 
is edited by 


Mary E. Burt 
For the « SONGS" 
Holiday 4 


or Birth- 
day Gift, This is the first time 


a collection of such 
unusual merit has been offered at a price 
so low. The editorial work that had to 
be done is enormous. The literature of 
the entire world has been drawn upon and the selections have 
been made from thousands of volumes. This set of books con- 
stitutes a complete library for a child. One in which pride will 
be taken and that will encourage the habit of good reading. We 
have decided to include with it, as an introductory offer, A FULL 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE WORLD’S WORK. 
You may use both as a gift, send the magazine to a friend, or, if you are already a 
subscriber, have your subscription extended. 


The Set Sent for Your Approval 


In order to make it possible for every parent, and for every one interested in 
children, to see this set, we will send it for your approval so you may pass your 
own judgment. Mail the coupon with one dollar. We will forward the eight 
volumes at once, carriage paid, and enter you for The World’s Work for a 
full year. If you don’t agree with us return the books, carriage collect, 
and we will refund your first payment. The  ibrary is worth $12.00. 
The World’s Work is $3.00. You can have the $15.00 worth for $1.00 
now and $r.00 a month for eight months. Sending the coupon puts 
you under no obligation whatever, but it does give you an oppor- 
tunity to see these delightful volumes. WRITE TO-DAY. 


“My opportunities in youth for acquiring an education 
were limited, but I had the great good fortune of being 
well supplied with useful books, and these gave me my 
Start in life.””,—DANIEL WEBSTER. 



















DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & Co. 
Garden City, 
New York "0 
Gentlemen: —Taccept “&% 
your offer and enclose one “Ro 
dollar for which you are to “% 
enter me fora year's subscription a 
for The Worlds Work and sendme ~ 
the “Every ChildSnould Know Library."* 
After examination I will either return the : 
books to you or send you $1.00a month for ~* 
eight months. 


Name. 








Address 
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Eight 
Delightful 
Volumes 
for Children 
of All Ages 


The 
World’s 
Work 


fora 
Full Year 
Only 


$1.00 “4 wise mother and good books enabled me to succeed in 


brings both Jife. She was very poor, but never too poor to buy the proper 
books for her children.””—HENRY CLAY. 

Children cannot be left to select their own reading. They 
should not be permitted to read all that may come into their hands. 
They are passing through the decisive period of life. Habits and 
tastes formed in youth» have most to do with the development of 
character. Parents and others should see to it 
that the child has access to good books, and to 
good books only. Few have the time or money 
for such a great task. The material contained 
in this library has been selected by the best lit- 
erary critics, in whose 
opinion you may have 
perfect confidence. 


“There is no question as to 
its literary distinction and 
value.” New York Tribune. 

“An admirable juvenile li- 
brary.” Journal, Providence. 


“ Parents wil! find this 
series good fo all ages.” 
Philadel ia Inquirer. 
_ “All par ts or those 
in .erested in educating 
children, must feel that 
they owe a debt of grat- 
itude to Mr. Mabie.” 
Herald, Augusta. 
“The stories are both wholesome and entertaining, as 
will be shown by a glance at the table of contents.” 
Young People’s Weekly. 
“ Provides a foundation for a good reference library.” 
Chicago Post. 
“They make quite a library full of matter both inter- 
esting and instructive, and in every way suited to the 
young reader.” Nashville Banner. 
“Mr. Mabie has gathered the best from the literature of the childhood of the world, and 
retold his selections in his own inimitable, attractive style.” Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“To make ‘the facts that children should _know familiar in such a delightful manner is 
nothing less than an achievement.” Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 
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The Further 


Adventures of Nils 


By SELMA LAGERLOF 
(Translated by VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD) 


This announcement of a second volume of “The Wonderful Adventures of Nils” will be 
welcome news to many, for the author's first collection was hailed as the best thing “since 
the days of Hans Christian Andersen.” Indeed, no child’s story book has had higher praise 
bestowed upon it, and in this new volume Miss Lagerlof has told tales of the further adventures 
of Nils which are full of the wonder and enchantment of the fairy world. As one critic 
remarks: “She can speak all languages: the language of amimals, and the language of flowers; 


but first and last, childhood’s language.” Jilustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage | 2c.) 


By the Same Author 


The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
Illustrated. $1.50 











THE EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW BOOKS 


A Treasure-house of Many Delightful and Useful Things for Boys and Girls to Know 














Poems Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt. Net, 90c. 


Fairy Tales Every Child Should Know. Edited 
by H. W. Mabie. Net, 90c. 


Myths Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
H. abie. Net, 90c. 
Songs Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
olores Bacon. Net, 90c. 
Legends Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
H. W. Mabie. Net, 90c. 


Heroes Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
H. W. Mabie. Net, 90c. 


Birds Every Child Should Know. By Neltje 
Blanchan. Net, $1.20 


Water Wonders Every Child Should Know. 
By Jean M. Thompson. Net, $1.10. 


Famous Stories Every Child Should Know. 
Edited by H. W. Mabie. et, 90c. 


Hymns Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
Dolores Bacon. et, 90c. 


Heroines Every Child Should Know. Co-edited 
by Hamilton W. Mabie and Kate Stephens. Net, 90c. 


Note: 


Garden City 





Essays Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
H. W. Mabie. Net, 90c. 
Prose Every Child Should Know. Edited by 
Mary E. Burt. et, 90c. 
Pictures Every Child Should Know. By Do- 
lores Bacon. Net, $1.20. 
Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child Should 
Know. Edited by Mary E. Burt and W. T. Chapin. 
Net, $1.20. 

Adventures Every Child Should Know — Pin- 
occhio. Edited by Mary E. Burt. _ Illustrations. 
Net, 90c. 

Wild Flowers Every Child Should Know. By 
Frederic William Stack. Illustrated. | Net, $1.20. 
Trees Every Child Should Know. By Julia 
E. Rogers. Net, $1.20. 
Earth and Sky Every Child Should Know. 
By Julia E. Rogers. Net, $1.20. 
Folk Tales Every Child Should Know. Edited 
by H. W. Mabie. Net, 90c. 
Operas Every Child Should Know. By Do- 
lores Bacon. Net, 90c. 


Add 10c. per volume for postage, if ordered sent by mail. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


New York 
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The HOME LIBRARY of LAW 
For YOU, the Busy Business Man 














Some of the Captions: Some of the Captions 


Seasonshlp —— 
s ntra 
prereenges —— 

is amages 
Easements Warranties 


Common Carriers 


Rights of Wa 
Negotiable Paper 


Individual ise of 


Waters Indorsements 
see of 1 nwaye Promissory Notes 
arm Law ecks 
State Grants Bills of Exchange 
nds 


Landlord and Ten- 
ant 


Agents 

Leases Banks and Deposi- 

Copyright tors 

Trade Marks 

Life, Fire, Accident 
and Marine Insur- 


ance 
Ships and Shi 

ps a ppin 
Letters of Credit . 
Bailor and Bailee 
Rights of Lienors 


Marriage 
Support and Sepa- 


ration 
The Parental Rela- 


tion 
Disabilities and Lia- 
bilities of Minors 
Guardianship 
Sega cove ~ Employer and Em- 





Fi mcm pee Vols. I & II. Ownership and Use of Land. _ 
agers of Saeyere Vols. III & IV. Ownership and Use of Personal Property. Defamation 
>... Vol. V. The Pledging of Personal Property and Cor- Le 
Beneficial, Vol . TTrespassers 
. ‘ - ‘ r 
—_ r* pore Vol. VI. Domestic Relations and Wrongs. Self-Defense 
Associations etc., etc. 


THE HOME LIBRARY OF LAW, in six neat little volumes, by ALBERT S. BOLLES, 
Ph.D., LL.D., does not aim to supplant the lawyer or to enable a man to plead his own case before 
a court; but it does aim to place in very accessible form a fund of valuable information about that 
portion of the law that bears most intimately upon the every-day affairs of life, and thus avoid the 
necessity of constant application to a lawyer for advice on the minor problems that constantly confront 
the average business man. If you have read the captions at the top of this page, you will readily see 
that the work covers thoroughly and in detail the whole field in which human activities and inter-rela- 
tions are subject to legal regulations. 

THREE IMPORTANT FEATURES WHICH MAKE FOR CONVENIENCE 

1. Each volume contains an ample collection of forms of legal documents, a feature of which the great 
practical value is obvious. 2. Each section is preceded by an indexed summary referring by number 
to its component paragraphs. This not only facilitates the location of any item, but outlines the 
subject so distinctly as to present the main features to the mind at a glance. ; 

3. In addition to the synoptical indexes to volumes, chapters and sections, the work is provided with a 
General Index of the most elaborate character, so freely cross-referenced that any desired subject may 
be instantly found. Every item of information it contains is placed literally at the fingers’ ends of the 

reader by means of this Index, a feature which immensely enhances the serviceability of the Library 

to one whose time is valuable. ‘ 













































Special Combination Offer: 













Gentlemen: 

I enclose $1.00, 
for which send me 
THE HOME LIBRARY 
OF LAw, complete 
in six volumes, and enter 
my name for one year’s sub- 
scription to The World’s Work. 
If the books are satistactory, I 
agree to pay $1.00 a month for seven 
months. Ifthe books are not satisfac- 
tory, I will return them within ro days 
and you willrefund my first remittance. 


NAME 


and one year’s subscription to The World’s Work, for only $8.06, paya= 
ble in small monthly payments. 

LET US SEND THE BOOKS FOR EXAMINATION. We want you to examine these 
books, and if you wish to take advantage of this opportunity, fill in the attached coupon and 
return to us with your first remittance of $1.00. We will forward the books, all carriage 
charges prepaid, and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The World’s Work. 
(If you are already a subscriber, we will extend your present subscription for 
One year.) If the books are not satisfactory, return them to us within ten days and 
we will cheerfully refund your remittance. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
















The Regular list price of The Home Library of Law is $9.00 net, and one year’s sub- NOUBLEDAY 
scription to The World’s Work costs $3.00, making a total value of $12.00. e PAGE & CO. 
offer you The Home Library of Law, complete in six handy volumes, yng en 








ADDRESS, 





Garden City, New York 





If you prefer to make one payment, remit $7.50 


The Readers’ Service will give information about automobiles 
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I ' 
Books That Have Proved Themselves 
The Miller of Old Church 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


“Tt is full of people, every one of whom is a genuine, interesting 
creation, but Abel Revercomb is the best of them all—if, indeed, he 
is not the best that has been born of Miss Glasgow’s pen. The 
book is perhaps the strongest and truest of all the half dozen or 
more that Miss Glasgow has written—close, deft and even in its ' 


construction, and at once subtle and strong in its portrayal of character.” 
—The New York Times 











Beautiful Decorated Wrapper. Fixed Price, $1.35 (Postage 14c.) 


The Golden Silence 


A Romance of the Desert 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


It makes vivid that land of piercing heat, of scorching sands 
domed by skies of eternal blue. An ideal background for a 
romance, and these delightful writers have made the most of 
their opportunity. A delightful naturalness pervades the 
story. An animated and exceedingly pleasing tale ; its charm is insistent and lingers long 
after the book is done and laid aside.” —Portland Telegram. 


Frontispiece in Colors. Fixed Price, $1.35 (Postage 14c.) 








The Root of Evil By THOMAS DIXON 


“Popular success is written boldly on every chapter of this strenuous narrative. . . . His 
novel is one of the most striking in recent fiction. . . . It is a brilliant story.” 





San Francisco Chronicle. 


Illustrated. Fixed Price, $1.20 (Postage 12c.) 


Joyce of the North Woods j 


By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK MI 


“There is real beauty and grandeur in the instinctive unfolding and complications of 
Joyce’s mind and heart, until she is finally made the equal and superior of girls bred in 
refinement.” —The N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated. Fixed Price, $1.20 (Postage 12c.) 
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Save time in your office work. The Readers’ Service is acquainted with the latest devices 
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MONTAGUE | 
GLASS 


@ Here is an author to be reckoned with to-day. The phenomenal interest aroused 
throughout the country by the serial publication of his “ Potash & Perlmutter’’ stories 
is well known to everyone. 

€ What surprised everybody was the fact that, notwithstanding the hundreds of 
thousands of readers these stories had senally, their appearance in book-form was 
greeted with delight by a brand new audience which still spreads every month. 


@ And now comes a second volume of tales entitled 


“ABE and MAWRUSS”_ | 


Being further inimitable adventures of | 


the genial firm of Potash & Perlmutter 4 








ween 


aed 


iiss Sains tae Ml 








@ You will understand why the whole country roars over these tales when you know 
that the news-stands on the lower East Side of New York “sell out” regularly upon 
the appearance of a new Potash and Perlmutter story. 


@ This is pretty good evidence of the truthfulness of Mr. Glass’s delightfully 


humorous character-drawing. 


Each Volume, Fixed Price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


4* Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
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289,000 Copies of 


“FRECKLES” 
By Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter 


have been printed, and a new. edition of 
30,000 (105,600 this year) is just going to press. 


@ The first edition of the new novel 


“The Harvester” 


_ is exhausted. 25,000 more on press. 
@ Ask your Bookseller about it. 


@ A very beautifully made book. Illustrated in 
colors. Fixed price, $1.35 (postage 14c.) 


Q3RD 3D EDITION 
THOUSAND “Music of the Wild’’ 


Beautifully illustrated. Net, 




















‘cA Girl of the $2.50 (postage 35c.) 
7 ciniieaas”® 2ND EDITION 
umvertost *‘At the Foot of the 
Rainbow’’ 





Illustrated in colors. Fixed 


price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) Illustrated, $1.50. 




















Books that sell more and 
more instead of less and less. 


Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. New York 














Are you thinking of building? The Readers’ Service can give you helpful suggestions 
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THE BOSS OF 


“soe! The Boss of Wind River 


By A. M. Chisholm 


@ Given a big, husky, youngster just out of college who finds himself suddenly 
heir to his father’s heavily involved lumber business, with a lot of crooked 
rivals; add a nice outdoor girl, the daughter of an old friend in the same 
business, and you have a group of circumstances apt to produce interesting 











results. Nor does Mr. Chisholm fail to take advantage of his chance; you 





follow the life of the lumber drive, where a man depends on his muscle 
and his mother-wit for his ability to handle his crew; and the happenings on Wind River 


make the best kind of reading. 
Illustrated in colors. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 








Tobogganing on Parnassus 
By Franklin P. Adams 


@ These are genuine joy-rides down the slopes of the Gods. Anyone who has chuckled over 
the “Always in Good Humor” column of Mr. Adams will delight in this little volume of irresist- 
ible verse. Threatens to become the most popular pastime, summer or winter! 


Net, 50c. (postage 5c.) 








J oey the Dreamer By Henry Oyen 


@ One would need an ossified heart not to be moved by this tale of little Joey, and his life in 
the Clay Court slum. As oue reader put it: “The book would be impossible unless one got 


that glimpse of blue sky for Joey at the end.” It’s a simple narrative, by a man who knows. 


and feels, of a City slum: of the men and women and children who toil in the great factory and 
what “the day’s work” means to Freddy and Della, who have just discovered the Secret of 
Life, and to Little Joey, and all the other wonderfully vivid men and women depicted. 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 








Two on the Trail By Hulbert Footner 


Decorated Wrapper and Illustrations. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


“Te is one of those big stories of splendid life which is met 
with too infrequently in these days . . . it must be num- 


bered among the notable stories of the year.” 
The Rochester Union and Advertiser 


_ “One of the most intensely interesting books of the early 


year . . . Ithasin it the same erective elements that 
have made for the success of “The Girl of the Golden West’ 
and “The Squaw Man’.” Oakland Tribune. 








Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 
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Sixes 
f andX 
Sevens 


O. Henry 


q* may be gucssed in a minute from its whimsicality, the title-is O. Henry’s. 
chose it as a possible name for a future volume, but never lived to make Pg 
final selection himself. 


In these pages one moves in the same world which he loved so well to draw 
in all his books—the every-day world of youand me. He laughs at you, but 
always with you as well—and there is a “saving quality in this. His fun is 

always found in the humor of your plight, never in the misfortune of 
it; and when he laughs loudest he is nearest to tears. 


Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


By the Same Author 


The Four Million 
The Voice of the City 
Heart of the West 

Roads of Destiny 

The Trimmed Lamp 
Cabbages and Kings 
The Gentle Grafter 
Strictly Business 
































DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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A. CONAN DOYLE 























Last Galley 


By A. Conan Doyle 
Author of “Sherlock Holmes,” “‘The Hound of the Baskervilles,” etc. 


@ As if to prove that the knack of spinning a downright fascinating yarn 
were still secure in his finger tips, there comes a fresh book of 
stories from Conan Doyle. There’s the story of “‘ The Silver Mirror” 
which is decidedly not the thing to read before going to bed. Another 
weird bitof writing, entitled “Through the Veil,” is the story of a woman 
who remembers dimly the tragedies of a previous life and finds in the ex- 
cavations of an old Roman fort, on British soil, the links which bind her to 
the massacre of the Roman garrison. Among the “Tales” in the latter 
half of the book is “ The Terror of Blue John Gap,” which may, with 
“The Silver Mirror,” be labelled: Not to be Read Before Retiring. 


Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 


The Taming 
of John Blant 


By Alfred Ollivant, Author of ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle’’ 


@_A tale of the awakening of love between an elemental, radical, 

uncouth, tremendous man of the people, and a girl brought up in all 

the traditions of that aristocracy which John Blunt has loved to declare 
is “rotten to the core.’ The working out of 
































this strange situation throws into high relief the 

















ALFRED OLLIVANT || Garden City New York 


unique character of Blunt; and his rough humor, 
and sturdy, almost boyishly simple strength are 
profoundly impressive. 


Fixed price $1.20 (postage 12c.) 
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The New Boy’s Leather-Stocking 











Rolf in the 
Woods 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Being the adventures of a Boy Scout with Indian 
Quonab and Little Dog Skookum in the War of 1812. 










“A book which every American boy ought to get ‘for keeps’ as his 

very own.” — Richmond Times. 

“ Crowded with adventure and the lore of the forest, and it is difficult 

to see how readers of any boy scout sympathy are going to let it alone.” 

—New York World. 

“In the familiar style of the author, and will unquestionably renew the 
appeal his nature books have made to a large number of readers.” 

— New York Sun. 

“The boy who doesn’t enjoy this book is no boy at all, but an imitation. 

It is a good, red-blooded story, lavishly illustrated by a man who can 

make animals almost growl out of the printed page. Never has Mr. Seton’s 

double talent for writing and illustrating shone to such good purpose.” 


—The Duluth Herald. 
“It is a fine story, brave, wholesome, thrilling, bringing a breath of the 
northern forests.” — Boston Transcript. 


Many illustrations and marginal drawings in black 
and white by the author. 


Fixed Price $1.50 (postage 15c.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Two Little Savages. IMlustrated. Fixed price, $1.75 
(postage 15c.) 


The Wild Animal Play. tustrated. 50c. 
By GRACE GALLATIN SETON 


Nimrod’s Wife. Many Illustrations. 
Fixed price, $1.75 (postage 15c.) 


tee? A Woman Tenderfoot. tits. $2.00. 
GARDEN CITY DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. NEw yorK 
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Little Dog 
Skookum 




















Going abroad? Routes, time-tables, and all sorts of information obtained through the Readers’ Service 
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A HISTORY 
of ENGLAND 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
and C. R. L. FLETCHER 


through by a poetic flash of insight into the particular time and character of the men who 

made it significant; and the result is a succession of revelations of the human heart 
beating beneath the dry casing of historical fact such as exists in no other book we can cite. 
And for a culminating point there is a “‘ Song of the Machines’ which sums up our own time 
with a penetration and insight and hopefulness of clear vision that leave the reader breathless. 
It’s a lucky generation that will get its knowledge of the past from this unique volume! 


Illustrated in color. Net, $1.80 (pos’age 20 cents). 


COLLECTED VERSE. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Illustrated Edition. Beautifully Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
Cloth, net, $3.50 (postage 35c). Leather, net, $10.00 (postage 50c); 
Limited edition of 125 autographed and numbered copies on large 
paper, net, $20.00 (postage 50c). 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. Illustrated. $1.50 


Other Books by RUDYARD KIPLING 


Pocket Edition of volumes marked ** bound in flexible red leather, each net, $1.50 (postage 8c.) 


q In a score of wonderful poems in this book, Mr. Kipling thrills the reader through and 


**Puck of Pook’s Hill [Illustrated in color. $1.50. The Brushwood Boy. Fixed price, $1.50 
— ae reg Cy nor — in (postage 8c). 
color. Fixed price, ° postage ys . . * . . 
**Traffics and Discoveries. $1.50. bap poste tight ee ee etn See 





**The Five Nations. Fixed price, $1.40 (post- 
age IIc). 
**Just So Stories. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 
Cc). 
The Just So Song Book. Fixed price, $1.20 
(postage 8c). 
Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. Net, 
$1.80 (postage | 4c). 
“Kim. $1.50. 
A Song of the English. Net, $7.50 iustrated 
(postage 50c). 
**The Day’s Work. $1.50. 
**Stalky & Co. $1.50. 
**Plain Tales from the Hills. $1.50. 
**L ife’s Handicap; Being Stories of Mine Own 
People. $1.50. 
**The Kipling Birthday Book. 
**Under the Deodars. The Phantom ’Rick- 
shaw and Wee Willie Winkie. $1.50. 





Kipling Stories and Poems Every Child 
Should Know. Edited by Mary E. Burt and 
W.T. Chapin. Net $1.20 (postage | 2c). 

**The Light that Failed. $1.50. 
**Soldier Stories. $1.50. 


**The Naulahka (With Wolcott Balestier) $1.50. 
**Departmental Ditties and Ballads and 
Barrack-room Ballads. $1.50. 


**Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadsbys 
and In Black and White. $1.50. 


**Many Inventions. $1.50. 


— to Sea. Fixed price, $1.60 (postage 
c). 


— Seven Seas. Fixed price, $1.40 (postage 


4c). 
**Abaft the Funnel. $1.50. 
**Actions and Reactions. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York 


Write THe Wortp’s Work about your Investments—full replies immediately. 
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Grace S. Richmond 


Author of “Red Pepper Burns”, etc. 


I 
STRAWBERRY 


ACRES 


When the Lanes lost their father and mother within a year’s time, many 
were the changes of plans among the four boys and their sister. From a 
beautiful home they removed to a tiny flat, college courses were abandoned, 
and Sally set about making a home for “her men.” Then Uncle Maxwell died 
and left them forty-two acres and ashabby old homestead, long neglected, five 
miles out. 
How this little family is eventually transplanted to “Strawberry Acres,” is a 
charming story with the breath of the outdoors blowing through it. It is a very 
happy love story, and the home-like 
OTHER BOOKS BY MRS. RICHMOND appeal in“ Strawberry Acres” goes 
Red Pepper Burns. straight to the heart. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20. (postage 12c.) 
hristmas Day in the Morning. . ie ° 
pale Bedeaed. Fixed price, 30c. Conia 5c.) Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.20 
n Christmas Day in the Evening. 
se og, Sone gy (postage 1 2c.) 
A Court of Inquiry. 
Illustrated. Fixed price, $1.00. (postage 10c.) 
Round the Corner in Gay Street. 
Illustrated. $1.50 
The Indifference of Juliet. Illustrated. $1.50 
With Juliet in England. Illustrated. $1.50 
The Second Violin. Illustrated. $1.50 














Doubleday, Page & Co. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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The Age of Innocence by Sir Joshua Reynolds The Sistine Madonna by Raphael 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST MILLIONAIRES 


in describing the pr i of his mornings has said: ‘‘After breakfast and the séance with my physician, I go into my art gallery, 
there to feast peee the beautiful pictures which I have been able to gather together. It renews life and makes a day which otherwise 
would be dull and uninteresting a pleasure and a joy.” The Collection referred to has cost its owner between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, Among others, it contains probably six to eight pictures that might be sty led great masterpieces. ‘This statement gives an 
idea of the pleasure and delight which may be had froma great collection of pictures, and it is to meet the demand on the part of the 
ete: loving public, iich, though loving pictures, is not able to expend the vast sum above mentioned that “*’The Ideal Collec- 
tion of the World’s Great Art” has been published. The sixty beautiful = tes of the Collection not only give you a look into the great 
art galleries of the old world, but, in their chronological arrangement, afford you a complete panorama of the art of the world in the 
last five hundred years. ‘The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art’ is not only the most artistic collection of the world’s 
greatest pictures I have ever seen, but it is a work of the greatest educative importance,” said a member of the Vassar faculty. 
‘It is just such a work as we need here in America to- day ” said the late Mr. Pe: La Farge, the dean of the American art world. 


In order to distribute quickly a limited number of sets from the 
IMPORTANT OFFER—FREE first importation of ‘* The Ideal Collection” we will make a very 

remarkable offer of a choice of either of the above pictures, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’ charming child picture ‘The Age of Innocence,” Raphael’s world-famous masterpiece ‘‘ The Sistine Madonna,” 
or Millet’s well-known picture “The Angelus,” with each set of ‘‘ The Ideal Collection of the World’s Great Art.” Each of these 


premium pictures is in special hand color, by one of. New York’s most expert colorists, and measures 30 x 24 inches, completely 
mounted in a double overlay mount, ready for the frame. 


INTERESTING POINTS 


1.—The Ideal Collection comprises perfect reproductions In the famous Mezzogravure 
process of 60 plates of the world’s accepted masterrieces in painting, wich, chronologically 
arranged, afford a visual History of Art from the earllest period of the Renaissance until the 
present time. itis a work of monumental importance. 

2.—Many of the leading art galleries of the old world have been carefully searched for 
their pictorial treasure, to be placed in “ The Ideal Collection of the World's Great Art.” 

3.—Each one of the 60 pictures In the Ideal Collection is on plate-marked, hand-made 
India tiat paper, measuring 15 x 20 inches. 

4.—£ach reproduction of a great masterplece Is accompanied by a 600-word Descristive 
Article by a leading art critic of America or Europe, printed on vellum paper the exact size of 
the picture described. 

5.—Mr. John La Farge, the dean of American artists and critics, has contributed the 
Introduction to the Collecticn, a masterful summing up of the art of the world. 























St. John and the Lamb 6.—E£ach Ideal Collection is accompanied by a Chart of the World’s Art, which has been Mater Consolatrix 
by Murillo Fwy ~4] =a Log org in i td most helpful thing oy Bouguereau 
ave ever known In the of the world’s ar 
SEND TO-DAY 








7 TO ALL ART LOVERS ‘ 


ro Melssonier, Hogarth, Reynolds, corner of this page. Send in the coupon to-day. 
jalnsborougk, Romney, Turner, Watts, oe 

St ine ae. Weis, | ~DOUBLEDAY-PAGE ART CO., 
world’s greatest masters. 


that the or 
the original palatiags from whlch Send_ to-day for the beautiful Fine Art Brochure, F The Doubleday-Page Art 
the 60 plates comprising The Ideal descriptive of ‘‘The Ideal Collection of the World's 9 Company 
Collection of the World’s Great Art Great Art.” This Brochure will be of great interest to R| Garden City, New York 
were taken, if placed on sale to-day, art lovers, as it contains a fine introductory article on Dear Sirs: Tam interested 
would sell for a cash total of from the ‘* Message of Art” by Sir Martin Conway, late Slade A| in The Ideal Collection of 
Professor of Fine Arts, Cambridge University, England. the World’s G A d 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000. This 1 oie narod 
,UUU, | 100,00. s Is Other attractive articles are, “‘Why was the Ideal Col- R shall be pleased to receive the 
easily understood, as ‘‘ The Ideal Col- lection Made?” ‘A Chart of the World’s Art,” a full- T | Fine Art Brochure with the 
lection of the World’s Great Art” com- page — *” br bog ne of Peon peinsings, _ special article by Sir Martin 
a reproductions of which form ne Ideal Collection o Sonw : ati 
prises perfect reproductions of the great the World’s Great Art,” all of great interest to the art B aims Ngan acer eae 
mastarpleces of Raphael, Leonardo da lover. The Brochure alsocontainsa, _ page illustration Ri cs Nee: tecink a 
count Offer, terms, etc. 
Vinci, Correggio, Titian, Paul Veronese, o a we <a ogee 4 — — hy 3 @ | Write Clearly. (12 A) 
amb,” with a sample page eoae ive article by 
an or Rembrandt, Frans one of London’s leading art critics. A copy will be Cc 
als, Rubens, Van Dyck, Watteau, Millet, mailed you at once, upon receipt of the coupon in the H | Nae 
U 
R 
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GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
The 


Adventures of 


Bobby Orde 


@. Bobby’s first lesson in walking the logs of a lumber 
boom and his awakening to the difference between Celia 
Carleton and other despised “ girls ’’ is as charming a bit of 
story-telling as has been done in a long while. This is Mr. 
White's first book for younger readers, and yet, with all its 
youthful appeal, there is a grown-up viewpoint which is 
quite irresistible. It has all the magic of the out-of-doors 
in its pages. 


Illustrated. Fixed Price, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 








OTHER BOOKS BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 











@ These tales give the best broad interpretation of American out-of-door life. They are 
adventurous narratives which sound the deep call of the free, wide spaces. 


The Cabin. Illustrated. Fixed Price, . $1.50 The Claim Jumpers, . ‘ P . $1.50 
(postage 15c.) The Westerners, . : ‘ : - 150 
The Rules of the Game. Fixed Price, . 1.40 Blazed Trail Stories, . ; . 1.50 


(postage 15¢c.) 


Phi ireeen. _ 1.50 The Forest, . . Net, $1. 50 (postage 20c.) 
Arizona Nights, . ‘ ; . 1.50 The Mountains, . ‘‘ 1.50 (postage 20c.) 
The Blazed Trail, . . «. . 1.50 The Pass, . . . ‘‘ 1.25 (postage 14c.) 
The Silent Places, . ‘5 3 - 1.50 Camp and Trail,. ‘‘ 1.25 (postage 14c.) 
Conjurer’s House, ‘ ; ‘ - 125 The Mystery (with Sam’l Hopkins Adams) 1.50 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 





The Readers’ Service will give information about the latest automobile accessories 
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gestions in selecting schools. 





In this directory will be found the announcements of many of the best schools in the F: 
country. Wewill gladlysuppiyinformation regarding them and give advice and sug- |: 
Address Readers’ Service, THE Wortv’s Work 
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The National 
Business School 


Positions secured for 
1000 students each 
year. Authority 

on modern 
business 
training. 








For 50 years 

the standard. 
Actual bankin, 

and commercial 
practice for alert, 
capable young men 
and women. Every 
branch of business science. 
Personal teaching by experts. % 
Equipment and location the best. © 
Enter any time. Free prospectus. 


Clement C. Gaines,M A.,LL D., Pres. 
‘< Box664, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 






























New York, MoHEGAN LAKE, pe ge eres ge County, Box 75. 
horoug# preparation for ollege. 
Mohegan Lake School teeing eet or” Busines 
Ayerage number of pupils to a class, eight. Modern buildings. Healthful 
locatiomon Mohegan Lake. Physical culture and Athletics under competent 
Director Booklet. : 
A.E. LINDER, A. M., CHAS. H. SMITH, A. M., Principals. 





Osstninc-on-Hupson, N, Y. iia ita 
. » founded in Ior4, 
ount Pleasant Academy clon marron oy reputation of 


thoroughyy preparing boys for college, scientific schools or business. Deli¢ht- 

ful home life. Manual training. Location only 31 miles from New York. 

Mount Pleasant Mall is for boys under 13. Write for catalogue to 
CHARLES FREDERICK Brusi1Bz, Box 506. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. ‘ie - 
Situated on Briar Cliff, overlooking 
The Holbrook School. forty miles of the Hudson. 46th 
year. Fits bo.s for College. Ample equipment and grounds, Individual 
care. Satisfactory references as to character necessary For catalogue 


address 
THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL, Ossining, N. Y. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


St. John’s School 


FOR MANLY BOYS. Special opportunities for quick preparation for colleye. 
Military drffL Parentaldiscipline. Gymnasium. Swimming pool Athletic 
field. Manly sports encouraged. Separate department for young boys. 
Cataloyrue. REV. W. A. RANNEY, A. M.,, Pd. B., Principal. 





New York, Troy. ov Cites se eens 
U for Girls. 3th year. nthe 
Emma Willard School hills. 400 feet above the city. 
Fournsw, fireproof buildings, the gift of Mrs. Russell Sage. Prepar- 
atory,Generaland Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Gymnasium, with swimming pool. 
Catalogue on request. Miss Exiza Ke cas, Ph.B., Principal, 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


‘ 
Irving School for Boys 
Prepares for all colleges and scientific schools. In the historic “ Irving ” 
country, 25 miles from New York, Gymnasium, swimming pool and fine 
athletic field. Address 
J. M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 914. 








“My Son Having 
Failed Completely 


in his preliminary examinations for college, entered 
your school, and in one year he covered two regular 
school years of work as is done at most schools, and 
not only passed his examinations easily for college, but 
also with credit to himself and his school.’’ 

This extract of a letter from the mother of a recent 
student is one of a hundred or more, valued by Mr. 
Groff, showing the high grade of success he has had 
for twelve years. 


The Groff School 


228 West 72d St., New York 

is ideal and exceptional as a boarding and day school. 

If a boy is bright and wishes to make rapid progress 
he is not held back by reason of any other boy, or 
by the old ‘* grade system.’’ If he is timid or ner= 
vous, he is encouraged; if he is careless, interest in 
his studies is secured; if he does not know how to 
apply himself, he is taught. To this individual method 
of teaching is due the Groff School’s wonderful suc- 
cess, and ‘‘ success is what talks.’’ 

A thoroughly up-to-date commercial course for 
boys who do not desire to go to college. 

A most liberal system of athletics, wisely directed. 

All work prepared at the school under the diree- 
tion and assistance of expert teachers, unless home 
work is preferred. Reopened Sept. 28th. Call on or 
address the Principal (now at the school), 
JOSEPH C. GROFF (A. B. and of Class 1893, U. S.N, A.) 

228 West 72d St., New York 
Office hours, 9 to 4, or by appointment. 
*Phone, 744 Columbus. 














New York, Albany. 
St. A nes School for Girls Prepares for leading col- 


leges; offers an advanced course of two years with diploma to 
high school graduates and other students. All advantages for 
physical training. | Miss SeaBury, Head of the School. 

BisHop Doane, President Board of.Trustees. 





New York Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
The Wilson School for Boys 
Twelfth year opened Sept. 27, rorr. 


a New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
New York Military Academy 


A successful school with a magnificent equipment. Special practical business 
course for boys not going to college. On Hudson River Hivhlancs near West 
Point. Separate department for boys under 14. For catalogue; *ddress 
SEBASTIAN C, JONES, Supt. 





Send for THE Wor.ip’s Worx handbook of schools 
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P=-MARY LAND? 








Educate Your Child 


at Home 
Under the direction of 
CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Estabiished 1897) 

A unique system by means of which chil- 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 
may be educated entirely at home by the best 
modern methods and under the guidance 
and supervision of a school with a national 
reputation for training young children. For 
information write, st-ting age of child, to 
TUE CALVERT SCHOOL, 12 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

V.M. HILLYER, A. B. (Harvard), Headmaster. 








Mary.anp Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 
A College for Women— 
Notre Dame of Maryland conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to develop true 
womanhood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. Rowing, 
basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. Regular and elective 
courses, Music, Art. Write for catalog. 











eine" OH I-O =<: I es) 


Onto, CLEVELAND. 
Forthe thorougn preparation of boys 


University School 
niversity oo. for college and business. Equipment 
‘includes complete Manual Training Shops, gymnasium, swimming pool, sev- 
en acre athletic field, running track, bowling alleys. Many unusual features 
make this school worth investigating. For catalogue, address 

HARRY A. PETERS, Principal, 7222 Hough Avenue, 























INCINNATI 
has contributed 


more notable musicians to 
the profession than any other school in 
America. This is the true measure of its 
success. Let us send you our booklet ‘‘In the 
Footsteps of Our Students’’ giving names and 
positions in the profession of many of our 
graduates. Our endowment and non-commer- 
cialism enable us to offer great advantages. 
Send for programs of recent concerts, booklet of 
ladies’ dormitory and catalog. 


College of Music of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 















ADISTRICTof COLUMBIA: 


Wasuincron, D. C., Lafayette Square. 
Hamilton School 
OPPOSITE THE WHITE HOUSE. 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Write tor Catalogue. 
Mrs. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal. 




















Maryland College 


1853 FOR WOMEN 1911 





Suburbs of Baltimore. Near Washington. Campus 12 acres, 200 forest 
trees. Five buildings. Large and elegant new fireproof administration 
and dormitory building, some rooms w:th private baths. New furniture 
throughout. Elevator. Every modern convenience. Large faculty, 
New Pipe Organ. Superior Music Conservatory. Field sports, gynina- 
sium, swimming pooi, etc. A.B. and Vit. B. degrees conferred. Home 
life and yovernment. Opens Oct. 4th. Send for catalogue. Address 

Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D.. Box R, Lutherville, Md. 




















HS NNSYLVANPAL 


PENNSYLVANIA, Washington. 
Washington and Jefferson Academy 


124th year. istinctly a training school for boys. Prepares for a’l 

colleges, universities and technical schools. Enviable record, ample 

equipment, sound methods. 
Catalogue. 











James N. Rutz, Principal, Box F. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 

‘ b for girls, in charming, dhealthful 
Miss Sayward Ss School suburb of Philadelphia. Refined 
home life, modern building, college preparatory and special courses, musical 
department, physical training, horseback riding, outdoor sports. Develojs 


character, mind and body. For illustrated catalogue, address 
Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies 

Twenty minutes from Philadelphia. The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine prop 
erty. Park of 6s acres. The social and family life is a distinguishing fea 
ture. Catalogue and views on request. MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, MIss 
A, A. SUTHERLAND, Principals, Ogontz School P, O. BoxG, Phila., Pa. 





Bryn Mawr, Pa, 
‘ ‘ Preparatory to Bry: 
The Baldwin School for Girls x0"Sitim? vase 
and Wellesley Colleges. Certificate privileges. Also a strong general course. 
Fire-proof stone building. Address Secretary, P. O. Box U. 


dane L, Brownell, A. M., Head 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A. B., Associate Head 


EWISCONSINZ?| 


Wisconsin, Delafreld, Waukesha Co. 
St. John’s Military Academy 


Offers every known advantage for thorough training for business 
and college. Send for catalog. Dr. 8S. T. Smythe, Pres., File I 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis, Chicago office, (515 Masonie Temple, Tel. 
Cent. 3902, 









































District oF CoLumBIA, Washington (Suburbs). 
National Park Seminary For younc women. 


The story of the school; its remarkable equipment of 20 buildings, 
its training in homemaking, its study of the Capital —can be told 
tully only in ourcatalogue. Address Box 133, ForestGlen, Md. 





New Mexico, Roswell. & 
A wonderful trainin 


. rp . 
New Mexico Military Institute (cit boys. 1 
pares for best colleges. Business course, 270 (lays of work in open air. 5 
shines every day. Healthiest location in the world. Modern buildings 
Distinguished by War Department. School owned and supported by New 
Mexico. Moderate cost. For catalogue, address Box G 


Send for Tut Wortp’s Work handbook of schools 
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BNEW JERSEYSs 

















{ Freehold 


“MILITARY BUT NOT REFORMATORY” 
THE FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


New Jersey | 





Military 


is a hon.e school for young boys vsdy. Sma.l classes. 
Half a mile distant but under same management, 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 


Military 








\ For Boys 8 to 13 


any college or business; also West Point and 


Prepares for 
C oO Annapolis. 42 miles trom New York, 66 miles from Philadelphia, 


Gymnasium. For catalogue of either school, address 
Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 105, Freehold, N. J. 1 


Academy 
For Older Boys D, 











New Jersey, arma 4 ‘ P r 

‘ 65th year. repares for any American 
Blair Academy College. Campus 100 acres. Thorough 
equipment; liberal endowment justifies low rate of $350. Opened 


Sept. r4th. . 
Joun C. SHarpe, A. M., D. D., Principal, P. O. Box M. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 
D Has a distinct personality and 
Montclair Academy method, Fine equipment, Col- 
lege or business preparation, Write for booklet “ Your Boy and 
Our School,” with direct message to all boys’ parents. 
Address Joun G, MacVicar, A, M,, 13 Walden Place, 





NEw JERSEy, Hightstown. | nee , ‘ 

D ‘ n endcwe chool. Strong teachers. 250 boys, 
Peddie Institute Prepares for all colleges. Business Sane 
Music. Sixty acre campus, athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Rates $4co. Lower school for boys 11 to14 years. Forty-sixth year opened 
Sept. 20. Catalog. R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Prin., Box 10 D, 
Hightstown, N. J. 





HELP WITH YOUR INVESTMENTS 


Have you ever made use of the Readers’ Service? It is at your 
disposal. Every day through this Service we give our readers practical 
and expert advice about their investments. Let us help you. Address 


Readers’ Service, The World’s Work, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 
1° ’ Our first aim is to make 
Bordertown Military Institute {075 aims to make 
cessful men-- physically, mentally, morally. College and business prepar- 
ation. Write for catalogue. Summer camp in Ontario woods, Canada. Rev. 
=; = LANDON, A. M., D. D., Principal. Lieut-Col. T. D. LANDON, Com- 
mand’t. 











New Jersey, Newton. — 

igh class home school; semi-military, 

Newton Academy 50 miles from N. Y. on D. L. & WL 

Special attention given younger boys and those lacking application. Courses 

from primary to college preparatory or business. Healthful location. G)m- 
nasium. Academy open in summer. Horsebock riding. Rates, $400. ~ 
PHILIP S, WILSON, A. M., Prin., ox F. 











[Zs MASSACHUSE EIS] 








MassAcuuseEtts, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy for Young Women 
One hundred and ninth year. Thirty miles from Boston. 


Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, he Sopra — — 
advantages of a_large school. 

Worcester Academy Master teachers. Comprehensive 
equipment; 8hbuildings, 22 acres. Gymnasium.  *' Megaren,”’ a 
noble recreation hall. Swimming pool. Splendid athletic field. 
Quarter-mile track, 220 yards straight-away. oth year began Sept. 
12th, 1911. Catalogue. D. W. ABERcRomBtIz, LL.D., Principal. 


MassacuusetTts, Andover. 


Abbot Academy 


A School] for Girls. Founded 1828. 23 miles from Boston, 
Address Tue ReGistrar, School Street. 





MAsSACHUsETTS, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in 
America. Summer Sessions. 31st year opened Sept. 26th, 
Address HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield 


Miss Hall’s 
Town and Country School 
Miss Mrra H. HAtt, Principal. 


MAssacuvseEtTts, Boston, 4 Arlington Street. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 
General and College Preparatory Courses. Music, art, arts and 
crafts, domestic science. Resident and day pupils. 
Miss Mary Law McCutnTock, Principal, Box M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Barre. 

| Hill A Private Wome and School for Feeble-Minded 
m 1 Youth. Exceptional advantages for sense development. 
Pupils trom six upwards. Open 


Individual instruction. Manual training. ri i 
Elevation 1000 feet. 260 


all the year. Beautiful and healthful location. 
acres. Address 
GEORGE A. BROWN, M. D. 





MAsSAcHUSETT:, Wellesley Hills. 


Rock Ridge School 


Rock Ridge Hall for boys of high school age. 
The Hawthorne House for yousre boys. 
For catalogue, address DR. G. W. WHITER. 





PRN IR GINIA 











MAsSACcHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, 
D FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
Howard Seminary Healthful and beautiful locstion, 25 miles 
from Boston; Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses. Two 
vears’ course for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Art and Music 
studios. MISS SARAH E. LAUGHTON, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 


The Mitchell Military Boys’ School 


A sub-preparatory school of the highest class, which aims to fit boys 
mentally, morally and physically for the larger preparatory schools. Booklet 


upon request. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Meadmaster. 





MICHIGAN®2 














Sweet Briar, Virginia. 
u A College for Women, of the grade 
Sweet Briar College 4 (eee rier Sang 
Bryn Mawr. Four years of Collegiate and two years of preparatory 
work are given. On Southern Railroad south of Washington. 


Catalogue and views sent on application to . 
Dr. Mary K. Bgnepict, Prest., Box 104, Sweet Briar, Va. 





MicniGan, Detroit, 
$ $ s Preparatory and Man- 
Detroit University School. Fiery ath ool tor 
Boys. New buildings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Exceptionally strong faculty. Col- 


lege certificates accepted. Calendar upon application. ‘Those 
addressing SEc’y, 14 Elmwood Ave., will receive illustrated book 


Send for Worip’s Work handbook of schools 
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To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it, there is but one best way. 
must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. 
printed correctly till your eye knows it. 


All this can be done best by the 


Language-Phone Method 


FRENCH — GERMAN —SPANISH —ITALIAN 


You 
’ ; You must see it 
You must talk it and write it. 


COMBINED WITH THE 


* . . . 
Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 
‘Lhe Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. Youown him. He speaks as youchoose, 
slowly or quickly: when you choose, night or day: tora few minutes or hours at a time. 

Any onecan learn a language who hears it spoken often enough; and by this method you can 
hear it as often as you like. You simply practice at spare moments and in a little while you can 
speak, read, write and think in a new language. 

Send for Booklet and Testimonial Letters from Leading Educators 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 812 Metropolis Building, I6th St., and Broadway, New York 





























Learn Photography, 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Photographers and Engravers Earn $20 to 850 ler Week 
Only college in the world where these paying professions are taught 
successfully. Established 17 years. En.orsed by International 
Ass» iation of Photo-Envravers and Photographers’ Association of 
Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates assisted 
in securing good positions. Write for catalog, and specify 
course in which you are interested, 

Illinois College of Photography or | 946 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving § Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 




















GREONNECTICUTAG 


Connecticut, Lakeville. 


Taconic School for Girls. 
Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
taught how to study. 





Girls 


Miss Litttan Drxoy, A. B. 
Miss BertHA BAILEy, B.S. 
CoNNECTIcuT, Cornwall, Litchfield County. 
™ A home school for young boys in the Berkshires. 
Rumsey Hall Careful preparation for secondary schools. Par- 
ticular attention to the for mation of manly character and good habits. 
Athletics and gymnasium under supervision, Unusual health record. Three 


hours from New York, For catalogue address 
Louts H, SCHUTTE, Headmaster. 





CoNNEcTICcUT, Greenwich. 


The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


[YNEW HAMPSHIRE] 


New Hampsarre, Plymouth. 


Holderness School for Boys 
.Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with the 
highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason of endowment 

the tuition is moderate, 32d year. 
Rev. Lorin Wesster, L. H. D., Rector. 

















‘We make your home a university. 
Leading home-study law course in 


| CORRESPONDENCE _ | 


L, AW STUDY AT HOME 
prepared by deans and _ professors 


Graduate correspondence stu- 
dents most successful at bar 
examination. Write to day for 
proof and our free r12-page cataloy 

from the big law colleges — Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan, Hlinvis, 

Iowa, Stanford and others. Very low cost and easy terms. / Iso business law 

We guarantee to conch free a graduate failing to pass any bar exam. 

LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVEuSITY, BOX 1307, CHILaGO, ILL, 








SOCIAL WORK — THE NEW PROFESSION 
Training with field work under Specialists in Civics, Charities, 
Child Helping, Settlements, Recreation, etc. Single Course 
$12.00. Year’s Diploma Course $75.00. oth year opens Oct. 2. 

Graham Taylor, Pres. . Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-i’res. 


Chicago School of Civics & Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago 


LEARN TO WRITE EAR 
ADVERTISEMENTS A WEEK 


‘We can positively show you by mail HOW TO NCREASE YOU 
SALARY. Book mailed tree, PAGE-DAVIS, Dept. 605, Chicago, Ll. 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the bevinner hetter engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appre 
ticeship. We will alsoimprove the skill of any engraver. Send for our cataloy 
The Engraving School 5 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Uhieago, lll. 





$25 to $100 








Oo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
thoronghly under our perfect method; many sell their 
Stories before completing the course. We help those who want 

to sell their stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing Dept, 5, Page Building, Chicago 











BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn to draw. We will teach you b 
mail how to draw for maga- School of Ilustration, 5 Page Bldg. 
zines and newspapers. Chieago, Ih. 






Send for catalogue. 














The Handbook of Schools 


Have you seen this interesting 
and effective Handbook? It 
has five big important articles 
and a list of approved Schools. 


Sent free on request of 


The Readers’ Service, The World’s Work 
Garden City, N. Y. 














Send for Woruiv’s Work handbook of schools 
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This 
Man 
Marked 
This 
Coupon 


tants aioe.” Tt 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 8'5& SCRANTO 


N, PA 
Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 

















a 








Automobile Running Civil Service ; Spanish 
Mine Superintendent Architect Freneh 
Mine Foreman Chemist / German 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages Italian 
Conerete Construction Commercial English 
Civil Engineer Building Contractor 
Textile Manufacturing Architectural Drafisman 
Stationary Engineer Industrial Designing 
Telephone Expert Commercial Ilustrating 


Mechan. Engineer Window Trimming 
Mechanical Draftsman Show Card Writing 


Electrical Engineer] Advertising Man 


















. a. Stenogr. D 
Elec, Lighting Supt. Sounieanas 3 
Agriculture Cotton Manufacturing 
Electric Railways Woolen Manufacturing 
Structural Engineer Toolmaking 
R. R. Construction Foundry Work 
Metal Mining Pattern Making 
English Branches Blacksmithing 
Gas Engineer Surveyor 
Ss - Foreman Plumber Poultry Farming 
i Ke j S Name eee Tee ae = — ee 7 a eet 


Present Occupation 
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You can’t have it because he has it, and is ABLE TO FILL IT. 


But you can have one just as good if you will do as he did, and 
as thousands of other ambitious men have done —that is, to train 
yourself as a specialist in some particular line of work. Knowl- 
edge is the directing power in every industrial field in the world. 

The International Correspondence Schools were devised to give 
working men money-making knowledge—to train them to occupy 
good paying positions in a preferred line of work. Great em- 
ployers endorse the method and readily accept I. C. S. students 
because trained men are scarce, and they know that I. C. S. 
training is REAL TRAINING. 

If you want to know how you can benefit by this great system 
that is in successful operation all over the world, mark on the cou- 
pon the line of work you desire to follow, and mail the coupon to 
the International Correspondence Schools. ‘That will only take a 
minute and cost two cents. - 
Isn’t it worth that to get a line on such a proposition P 





















We recommend the bankers who advertise in THe Wortp’s Work. 
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Build a 
World s 


HATHAM CRESCENT, in 
the choicest section of beautiful 
Savannah, offers to the homeseeker a 
host of advantages that cannot be 
found anywhere else in this country. 


Within a radius of one hundred miles 
are located the estates and preserves of 
many of the foremost and wealthiest 
families in America. Even the climate 
of the Mediterranean cannot surpass 
that of Savannah. Here is located the 
finest automobile course in the world. 
The Vanderbilt Grand Prize Race 
will take place on it November 27th. 
On Thanksgiving Day the International 
Grand Prize and several minor races 


will be held. 


For scores of miles to the south and west of 
Savannah, the roads are superb. The | 
eighteen-hole course of the Savannah Golf 
Club is one of the most attractive in the South. © 
There is golfing there the year round. The 
Savannah Yacht Club, with its handsome 
grounds and moorings, is unequalled on the 
Atlantic Coast. The numerous inland salt 
water lagoons and streams afford interesting 
cruising grounds. They are entirely navigable 
for large yachts and perfectly safe for smaller 
craft, at all times. 
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Are you thinking of building? The Readers’ Service can give you helpful suggestions 
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Winter Home in the 
Playground 


The waters about Savannah abound in fish of wide variety. Game is plenti- - 
ful. Deer are shot within a few miles of the city, and wild fowl of wide 
variety frequent the shallow waters nearby, in season. 

Only eighteen miles away are shore resorts that offer every kind of whole- 
some entertainment. Here sea foods are served as only Southern cooks 
can prepare them. 


Chatham Crescent 


This handsome allotment covers 289 acres—all within the corporate limits of 
Savannah. It is ina direct line of the city’s natural development, and is reached 
by three car lines that iraverse Savannah's business centre. A complete, 
modern sewerage system covers the entire tract. There is an abundance of 
water. Fire protection is splendid—the equal. of any residence section of 
Savannah. Over 5000 trees now cover the tract, and every street is in prime 
condition. Great care has been taken to protect this property with suitable 
building restrictions. They will be rigidly enforced. 


Send for Our Beautiful Book 


“The Playground of America”—a masterpiece of the printer's art. It will cost you nothing, 
Contains 36 large pages of beautiful halftone reproductions of photographs taken in and about 
Savannah. Text gives complete description of this remarkable country. The historic references 
scattered here and there entitle this book to a place in any library. Send for a copy to-day. 
Please use coupon below. 


CHATHAM LAND AND HOTEL CO., Savannah, Georgia 


The Savannah Trust Co., Special Agts. Adams & Hull, Savannah, Ga., General Agts. 
Pease and Elliman, 340 Madison Ave, New York City, Eastern Selling Agents 
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Savannah Trust Co., Special Agents, Savannah, Ga. 
Please mail me a copy of your de luxe book, “The | 


In the center of the plot nearly eight acres 
of land have een set apart with a view to 
constructing a strictly high-class hostelry sae 
on this site. This land, at a conservativ2 — ot Pamecien. 
estimate, is worth $100,000. This land : eee Se eae see eee eee 
will be deeded in fee simple to the indi- | 
vidual or corporation that will giveevidence | Street 
of their ability and purpose to comply with 











ourrequirements. Those interested should | P.O. 
write to us at once. 











In writing to advertisers please mention THE Wortp’s Work 
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bankers. 


subject. 


378.— Investor. Q. I hold at the present time 
securities in the following amounts and classes, bought 
at various times in consultation with your Department. 

$25,000 Railroad bonds at an average income of 
4.25 percent. 

$40,000 Public utility bonds at an average income 
of 5.10 per cent. 

$20,000 Railroad stocks at an average income of 
4.80 per cent. 

Being familiar with the cotton manufacturing 
industry I am now thinking of investing $10,000 in 
small blocks of the best cotton mill stock that I can 
obtain during the next few months at reasonable 
prices, that is at prices far below their usual range 
during periods of prosperity and large dividends. 
Would such an investment be reasonable for me 
considering what I now hold? I am a business man 
and competent to take a reasonable business risk with 
my investment funds. 

A. Such an investment for you would, in our 
judgment, be a very good investment. Standard 
mill stocks, if bought at times of depression when the 
mills are running away below their capacity and when 
dividends are eicher reduced or in danger of reduction, 
are normally a profitable and entirely legitimate form 
of investment for a business man. In making a 
selection of such stocks you would naturally buy the 
securities only of companies which you know to be 
intrinsically strong and which are practically certain 
to be the leaders of the trade in any revival. If, in 
addition to this scientific selection, you split your 
fund up to a reasonable extent amongst different 
stocks, we fail to see how you can run any great risk, 
and think that you could hardly make a better pur- 
chase to fit into your present well diversified list of 
securities. 


379.— WorrtED. Q. What has happened to the 
Great Northern Ore Certificates which makes them 
worth less than half what they were worth a few years 
ago? Are the properties playing out? It seems to 
me that a security which represents one of the great 
hidden deposits of iron ore ought ultimately to be worth 
a good deal more than it is worth now, considering 
the very wide-spread use of iron and steel in the present 
stage of our industrial development. 

A. Toa certain extent the factors that affect this 
security are concealed, in that neither the Steel Cor- 
poration nor the Great Northern has taken the public 
into its confidence to the extent of stating what grade 
of ore is being taken out of these properties and how 
much is being used. Therefore, we do not know at the 
present time and we cannot know for some time 
whether the lease to the Steel Corporation will be 


INVESTMENTS 


This is a department in which we publish announcements of 
We investigate those who wish to use our pages, and 
the advertisements are supervised before acceptance. 
every effort to accept only the offerings of safe securities and 
the announcements of responsible and reliable banking firms. 


The Readers’ Service Bureau of the WORLD’S WORK 
offers its service without charge to all readers who desire 
information in regard to investments or on any financial 
Inquiries about insurance will also be answered. 


Address Readers’ Service, The World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y. 


INSURANCE 


Full information about any security from The Readers’ Service. 
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effective after 1915 or will be given up by the Cor- 


poration. Up to 1915 the lease is tentative and its 
permanency depends upon the quality of the ore. 

The other principal factor in this matter is the 
purchase of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., by the 
United States Steel Corporation in the panic of 1907. 
By that purchase the Steel Corporation obtained 
another great deposit of iron ore, and it is generally 
conceded that the supply of ore so obtained grades 
higher than that obtained by the Great Northern 
purchase, and is sufficient to maintain the Steel Cor- 
poration at its highest pitch of production for many 
years to come. When the Great Northern purchase 
was made the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. was not 
considered likely to fall into the hands of the “Steel 
Trust.” Probably this has as much to do with the 
decline in Great Northern Ore Certificates as any other 
factor. 


380.— BRooktyn. Q. My banker has told me 
lately that this is a good time to look for bargains in 
the bond market of Wall Street, so I have been study- 
ing the list as well as I could. I am thinking of buy- 
ing the following bonds, all of which seem to ke selling 
at bargain prices :— 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western 4% at 6s. 

Allis-Chalmers 57, at 68. 

Colorado Industrial 5%, at 74. 

Lackawanna Steel 5% at 80. 

Wabash 4% at 62. 

A. Wethink that your list shows conclusively that 
you ought not to go bargain hunting in Wall Street 
without a good deal of assistance from some person 
who knows bargains from a rummage sale. None of 
the bonds you name are investment securities in any 
sense of the word. All are propositions that only a 
business man should buy after a very careful study of 
actual conditions in each case; and he should buy 
them with the full understanding that he takes with 
them part of the risks of a business enterprise. Any 
one or all of them may prove to be a good speculative 
investment ; but it is equally true that any one or all 
of them may involve the holder in the course of time 
in a reorganization, the effects of which cannot he 
judged in advance. 

When you are looking for bargains in the bond 
market the price is the last thing to study. The first 
object of study should be security; the second the 
peculiar phenomena that tend to make the price ; and 
the last, the price itself. Unless you are in a posi- 


tion to be a very good judge of a business risk, avoid 
all bonds that yield extraordinary revenue even 11 
times of depression. 
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The Doctrine of = 
. = 
Conservative Investment = 
= 
There is no greater incentive towards thrift and economy than that = 
inzuced by conservative investment. It is a mistake to imagine, however, = 
that conservative investment is to be determined by surface conditions = 
alone. Margin of safety, stability of earnings, marketability, interest = 
rates and other important factors all have a bearing upon safe and _ profit- 4 
able investment. = 
F--3 
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This should make it obvious that investors acting on the advice of an 
individual having little or no knowledge of the fundamental principles ci 
investment, are more than likely to be misguided. In fact, it is extremeiy 
doubtful if any one failing to fortify his personal opinion by the knowledge 
and experience of an efficient investment organization, is qualified to act 
in an advisory capacity in the matter of conservative investment. 
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Therefore, prudent investors the country over are coming more and 
more to seek out for ¢hemselves reliable and experienced investment bank- 
ing firms, whose function it is to aid them in selecting investments that 
would seem to be best adapted to their particular requirements, and whose 
knowledge of the various factors affecting conservative investment is the 
result of special study and careful investigation. 


Once the average person becomes familiar with the facilities thus 
afforded, conservative investment ceases to be a difficult problem. 


We shall be glad to suggest to you sound investment bonds, which, in 
our judgment, have behind them good security and stability of earnings. 
The bonds yield an income return of approximately 5 per cent., and have 
every reasonable promise of appreciation in value. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 923 


“Investment Securities ”’ 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
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Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 43 Exchange Place, New York 
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Boston, Mass., 50 Cengress Street 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Readers’ Service gives information about investments 
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Dependable Service for 
Bond Buyers 


Investors are inclined to overlook the im- 
portance of the SERVICE back of the bonds 
they purchase. Nevertheless the investiga- 
tive, protective, and market service rendered 
by the dealer is usually a vital factor of 
bonds other than those generally recog- 
nized as “gilt edged” and “gilt edged” 
bonds do not yield enough to suit the 
average investor. 


The first essential in buying bonds is to 
select a thoroughly conscientious investment 
banking firm, which possesses ample ex- 
perience and facilities and upon whom you 
can rely to safeguard to the limit of their 
ability, the funds intrusted to them. 


With an experienced organization cover- 
ing the bond markets of the country and the 
best of financial, legal, engineering and ac- 
counting connections we are enabled to 
offer investors a superior service in the 
purchase and sale of sound bonds. 


Special Offer 


Some Good Bonds at a price 
to yield 515 % 


First and Refunding 5% Mortgage Bonds 
issued by a successful electric railway and 
power company, serving an important east- 
ern community. These bonds have been 
approved by ourorganizationafter thorough 
investigation. We recommend them as 
constituting asound, marketable investment. 


Descriptive circular F-62 and price furnished 
to any investor upon application to our nearest 
office. Correspondence invited. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and 
Public Utility Bonds 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
125 W. Monroe St. 424 California St. 











1887 @ 91! 


Sail a Safe Course 


@. Investors who stick to sound 
bonds never need worry about 
“off years” or temporary agitation. 
They are amply protected as to 
principal and interest and are 
insured against anxiety. 

@. Prudent people who have been 
watching affairs in this country nat- 
urally feel very kindly disposed 
toward the first lien bonds of sea- 
soned railroad and public service 
corporations, and the funded loans 
of our American municipalities. 

@. This house for many years has 
made a specialty of the highest 
grades of investment bonds. We 
are fitted by experience, facilities 
and financial responsibility to give 
advice in investment matters. 

@. We welcome inquiries from in- 
stitutions and individuals and can 
suggest satisfactory investment se- 
curities to meet any reasonable re- 
quirement. 

@ A letter giving a general idea of 
your wishes as to class and net yield 
will bring lists and useful invest- 
ment information. 





Our Magazine ''Facts and Factors” 
is free for the asking. 


1887 @® 1911 


A.G.EDWARDS 
&% SONS 


41490LIVE STREET 1 WALL STREET 
SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 
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OWNING A BOND 


Encourages Saving for Permanent Income 


It is a notable fact that in those 
American communities possessing 
the greatest per capita wealth, bonds 
make up the largest item in the list 
of investments held. They are very 
generally regarded as forming one 
of the most desirable methods for 
the permanent investment of sav- 
ings from the standpoint of safety, 
income, and convenience. 


The individual who would ac- 
quire wealth will find that the pur- 
chase of his first $100, $500 or 
$1000 bond contributes greatly to 
the fulfillment of his purpose. Pride 
in the ownership of this first se- 
curity stimulates the wish to own 
another. The desire that is here 
created is a most valuable factor in 
the establishment of an indepen- 
dent fortune. | 


Let us aid you in the problem of 
making your money earn more 
money—making your savings grow 
into permanent wealth. 





Whether your surplus funds are 
large or small, we can aid you in 
placing them so that you will obtain 
the greatest income yield consistent 
with sound security. 


Many of the bonds we handle 
are in $100 and $500 denominations 
in addition to the usual $1000 de- 


nomination. 


The security of the public utility 
bonds we offer is well established 
by expert engineers and competent 
attorneys. 


Since the organization of this 
house there has been no default in 
principal or interest payments of 
any bonds it has brought out, evi- 
dencing the thorough efficiency of 
the examinations made by these 
experts. 


We shall be pleased to consult 
or correspond with investors re- 
garding any securities in which 
they may be interested. 


Write for our latest circular giving brief descriptions of water works, 
hydro-electric, traction, and public utility bonds we are now offering 


to yield from 5% to 6% 


Our Municipal Department carries at all times many attractive tax-free 


County, City, and School Bonds to yield from 334 to 4%%. 


our latest list. 


Send for 


Address DEPARTMENT B 


J. S. & W. S. 


KUHN Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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The New Inheritance Tax Law of New York State ie 


Non-residents: may now carry bank balances, or deposit their securi- 
ties in New York City, either temporarily or permanently, with the assur- 
ance that they will not be subject to the Inheritance Tax. 

The new law, now in force, provides that intangible property, defined by 
the law as “incorporeal property, including money, deposits in bank, 
shares of stock, bonds, notes, credits, evidences of an interest in property 
and evidences of debt,” held in New York State by bona-fide non-resident | 
decedents, is not taxable in that state. | 

This Company has complete facilities for handling active and reserve | 
accounts, and for the safe keeping of securities, and cordially invites | 


such business. 
| 
| 


We have prepared a booklet containing the text of the new 
Inheritance Tax Law, together with explanatory notes which 
we will Le pleased to furnish upon request. 


Ask for Booklet N-34@, 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 
28 Nassau Street 
Fifth Avenue Branch, London Office, 
5th Ave. & 43d St. 33 Lombard St., E. C. 
Capital and Surplus, . - §$ 23,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 163,000,000 























A 54% 'Terminal Bond 


@ We offer at par and interest to yield 5% p. c., the unsold portion of an 
issue of $400,000 5'2 p. c. bonds secured by a first mortgage upon terminal 
property located in one of the important and growing jobbing centers of the 
Southwest, consisting of real estate, trackage, terminal and office buildings, 
which have been conservatively appraised at $940,000. This issue is unusu- 
ally well secured, and was bought by us for our own account after a careful 
investigation. We give to these bonds our unqualified recommendation as 
to their safety and commend them to the consideration of conservative 
investors. 

@ Full detailed circular will be sent on request. 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 











D. R. Francis . D. R. Francis, Jr. 
T. H. Francis (Eemmbiished 1677) C. H. Hiemenz 
J. D. P. Francis 214 North 4th Street J. S. Smith 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Thoroughly Sound Timber Bond 


Netting 6% 


These bonds are secured by First Mortgage upon standing timber, land, 
mills, railroad and other property conservatively valued at nearly four 
times the amount of the issue. The stockholders have an actual 
investment behind the bonds of more than two and a half 
times the bond issue. Based upon present operations the net earnings 
will how a large margin over principal and interest requirements. 
The mortgage provides for a sinking fund sufficient to retire this bond 
issue from the exhaustion of considerably less than half of the timber 
security. The bonds mature in equal semi-annual installments from six 
months to tensyears and the margin of security will rapidly increase. 
. We recommend these bonds as a most conservative investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 734-L. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


























Bonds for Careful Investors 


To those seeking a safe investment yielding an 
adequate return, we recommend the amply secured 
Bonds of successful Industrial and Public Service 
Corporations operating in the Pittsburgh District. 


We offer an attractive list of such securities at prices 
to net from 4 1-2% to 5 1-2%. 


Correspondence with investors is invited. Infor- 
mation on particular issues sent on request. 


Robert D. Coard, Bond Manager Ernest Crist, Asst. Bond Manager 


Mellon National Bank 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAPITAL, $6,000,000 SURPLUS, $1,400,000 
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Q /| Certainty 
6) Adaptability 
Convertibility 


BONDS 




















O element of an investment approaches 

in importance that of certainty—cer- 
tainty that it will conserve and return principal 
intact, and pay the contract rate of interest. 
The Bonds of the American Real Estate 
Company have done this for nearly a quarter 
of a century, returning to investors more than 


$7,000,000 in principal and interest. 


@ Their adaptability lies in the fact that 
they may be purchased to return interest on 
current funds or to provide for the saving of 
surplus earnings, returning the latter with 
interest compounded at 6%. Capital thus 
created is available 10, 15 or 20 years later 
for education, business, travel, etc. 


@ To the foregoing advantages is added the 
material convenience of cash convertibility, 
safeguarding the investor against temporary 
financial need. 


@ The American Real Estate Company is 
engaged solely in the business of investment 
and operation in New York real estate, a 
stable and profitable investment field. In 
the continued development of its business 
along the established lines of the past it offers 
its 6% Gold Bonds in these forms: 


The 6% Coupon MWonds 
for direct investment of $100, or multiples 
thereof. Interest semi-annually by coupons. 


Che 6% Accumulative WBonds 


for investing $25 or more a year, to mature 
$1,000 and upward. Interest compounded 
annually. 











@ Booklet describing Bonds and properties on which 
they are based and map of New York City showing 
location, sent on request. Write today. 


American Real (state Company 


Capital and Surplus, $2,011,247.80 


Assets Room 513 
$23,026,889.67 -_—_——e| 527 Fifth Avenue 
New York 





Founded 1888 A- R- # | 








Sound Investments 


We will send you a carefully selected 
list of securities in which you can safely 
invest from $100 upwards and obtain 
therefrom an attractive rate of income. 

At present we are offering an un- 
usually attractive 


First Mortgage 5% Bond 


at a price to net the purchaser 514° per 
annum. The entire issue will be redeem- 
ed at 110 and accrued interest within 20 
years through the operation of a compul- 
sory sinking fund. ; 

Other high grade bonds, guaranteed 
both as to principal and interest, also 
guaranteed and preferred dividend pay- 
ing stocks yielding from 5°% to 6% are 
described in circular form and will be 
mailed on application. 


“MP trite & Eon. 


Bankers 
25 Pine Street, 


EEL) 
There Has Never 


Been a Day’s Delay 


In the mailing of interest checks or pay- 
ment of principal when asked for— in 
over sixteen years of successful business 
experience of this company. 

Money invested with this company earns 
five percent interest for every day it is on 
deposit—and it may be withdrawn at 
any time without notice. 

Itis always at your command yet it earns 
you anexceptionally liberal interest return— 

And it is posittvely safeguarded by a 
deposit of first mortgages on improved 
real estate, with one of the strongest trust 
companies in this city. 

Let us send you the booklet telling about the 


conservative management of this company, its 
ample resources and its methods of doing business. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1068 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


New York. 
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315 Banks Have Invested in 
M. C. Trust Certificates 


Follow the lead of banks in making your invest- 
ments. That should be on the first finger post on every 
private investor’s road to accumulating a fortune. 

Banks are financial experts. They have more money to invest, yet 
take fewer losses than any other one class of investors. 

An impressive array of banks throughout the East (the most conserv- 
ative banking section) have approved our methods and backed their 
approval by investing more than $50,000,000 with us in the past ten years. 


5% M. C. Trust Certificates 


Here are five of their important investment features: 


1. M. C. Trust Certificates are issued in 4. 5% interest is paid from the day you 
multiples of $100. You can become an_ imvest, not in fixed periods as on bonds or in 
investor with $100, instead of waiting until savings banks. 

you accumulate $1,000, and still share in the 5, We/not only recommend our certificates 
same security and income offered the large —we absolutely guarantee them. This is 
investor. quite different from the ordinary broker who 
2. You control the maturity. Small amounts assumes no responsibility for the repayment of 
are payable on demand; large ones at dates your principal. 

specified by you at the time of purchase, from To learn more about “M.C.’s” write for our 
thirty days to one year. : 

3. There is a threefold security. Each Booklet and Monthly Magazine 
$100 Certificate is secured by $120 worth of “WORKING DOLLARS” 
accounts receivable — sales between manufac- : 

turers and wholesalers dealing in the necessities Both free to those who are interested in 
of life. The capital of three great concerns investments. Write for them now, whether you 
is pledged to secure each of these accounts: are in funds for immediate investment or not. 
ist, the manufacturer; 2nd, the wholesaler; “WORKING DOLLARS” will help you with 
and 3rd, our own—which makes a threefold suggestions on how to save as well as how to 
security. invest conservatively. 
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B O N D »y Soe de ne = 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 


are the only class we offer. Instead of the 214% paid by the 


Postal Banks, these Bonds yield from 441496 to 4434% 


Write today for FREE CIRCULAR. 
The New First National Bank, Dept. B-1, Columbus, Ohio 








In writing to advertisers please mention THe Wortp’s Work 
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La rger inter est WE offer Savings bank I 
depositors all the advantages of ahigh “ 


with equal safety class bank—and one more. The first 
mortgage 6% gold bonds sold by us, secured by 


selected improved Chicago real estate, pay twice the revenue of a sav- 
ings account. In every case the security is equal to at least twice the 


total issue of the bonds. 

Write for full particulars of our current Real Estate 6% Gold Bond issues. 
In 29 years no purchaser of bonds from our house has ever lost a dollar of 
interest or principal. It is our custom, and has been for the past 29 years, to 
repurchase bonds sold by us, when desired, so that you can get actual cash for your holdings 
on demand as easily as you can from the savings bank. Gj 

If you are genuinely interested 


e . e 
Write for copies of the Investors Magazine viii kinablencde he 
for new investors as wellas for those who already appreciate the importance of earning six per cent instead oo bel x 
= of three per cent when security and convertibility are equal. Sent anywhere without cost or obligation. CoB EHOUSEO RM es . 
Dp) (50) Address, 338 STRAUS BUILDING, Chicago, Ulinois. is STR Aws' 


pola 
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The Investment 
Banking House TheAudit Company 
of Illinois 


2002 and 2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 
Chicago 


I. 
ITS CHARACTER 


When considering in- | thoroughly in order to 
’ ay e 
vestments don’t fail to | protect both himself and 


find out what a genuine | pis clients. Specialists in auditing and 


investment banker - can — ° ° 
do for you. Ask for our leaflet W Systematizing Public Service 
: “A Few Words About . 
Unlike a broker, the | our House.” It will Corporations 


banker purchases his se- 
curities outright before 
he offers them. He must 


give you valuable infor- 
mation regarding safe 





therefore investigate ee i KNISELY,  *. A. 
everything he handles (To be continued.) President-Manager 
P-W: BRGDKS © CO pes rt 
° ; “ Leading Bond Houses dealing in Gas 
NEW YORK Electric and Railway Securities 
BOSTON 115 Broadway AUGUSTA 





70 State St. Maine 














Full information about any security from The Readers’ Service. 
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We offer to yield 
5.15% 


A bond which is the direct obliga- 
tion of a county seat with a census 
population of 7,754. It is a di- 
vision point for two railroads and 
has an old, highly developed agri- 


cultural country tributary to it. 


Special circular on request. 


William E. Sweet & Company 


810 Morris Bldg. Equitable Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Denver, Colo. 





Ease of Mind 


- A stock or bond may be ever so 
good, but if you are not well 
informed as to the securities you 
buy, there is always more or less 
anxiety as to your investment. 


To be well informed before you 
buy is to save yourself un- 
necessary worry. 


We are in position to enlight- 
en you as to all active securi- 
ties and take -pleasure ‘in 
doing so upon application. 


When you have money to 
invest or if you own securities 
you are in doubt whether to 
hold or to sell, do not hesitate 
to write us. 


Chisholm & Chapman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Broadway - New York 


























6% Minus WORRY 


HE Savings Banks of VERMONT 
and NEW HAMPSHIRE are large 
investors in FIRST MORTGAGE 
FARM LOANS taken in this North- 
western country. They have been 
investing in such loans for many 
years. If such investments are good 
enough for shrewd, conservative New 
England bankers, why not for you? 
For over 33 years, we have been 
successfully making and selling Mort- 
gage Loans, serving a very exacting 
class of investors. 
Write today for Booklet “D,” which 
explains in detail how we can serve 
you to your entire satisfaction. 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 
Established 1878 Security Bank Bldg. 
Capital and Surplus, $700,000 Minneapolis 
































Inheritance Taxes 
For Investors 


This excellent volume (140 pages, clothbound) 
shows to what extent the Resident of any 
State is affected by the Inheritance Tax Laws 
of every other State. Annotated and revised 
by Gen. Hugh Bancroft, of the Boston Bar. 
Published by the Boston News Bureau. 
“These laws are so new that there is no 
body of judicial decisions under them, and 
men of property —or of hopes must form 
their views of the laws from the laws them- 
selves, which as yet are assembled nowhere 
better than in this book.” 
— New York Times. 
Inheritance Taxes are of vital importance to 
every owner of real or peronal property — 
worth $1,000 and upwards. The publisher's 
price is $1.10 (per copy) postpaid. 
We have a limited number of copies for free 
distribution to INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS. 
Requests will be honored in order received. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


BANKERS 
39 Wall Street, New York 


joston Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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To Yield 6.86% 


A Secure Investment 


at A High Yield 
D. C. HEATH & CO. 


7% Preferred Stock at 102 


We regard the educational pub- 
lishing business as the most stable 
form of industrial enterprise owing 
to the unique and peculiarly favor- 
ing conditions under which it is 
conducted. 


Not only are school books universally 
in demand, no less in bad times than in 
good, but approximately 90% of the 
text book business is done by contract 
with state, county, city and township 
Boards of Education whose purchasing 
power is absolutely unaffected by gen- 
eral trade conditions. 

D. C. Heath & Company has been rec- 
ognized for many years as one of the most 
successful text book houses in the coun- 
try. It is managed by men of long ex- 
perience and highest reputation in the 
publishing and educational fields. All 
the officers have a large interest in the 
common stock. 

This small issue ($300,000) is based 
upon net assets of over $1,490,000, ac- 
cording to the most conservative estimate. 
The company has earned yearly more 
than four times the amount of preferred 
dividend requirement. It has always 
paid a good dividend on its common 
stock, and has carried to “undivided 
cash profit account” more than it has 
paid in dividends, both common and 
preferred. 


No Bonds—No Mortgages 


Write for our booklet on INDUS- 
TRIAL INVESTMENTS giv- 
ing important facts about this and other 
stocks on our list. 


Alexander S. Porter, Jr. 


15 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO INCREASE 
PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly 
Safe and Profitable than the Shares of Gas and 
Electric Companies. The Growth of the lighting 
business has been and is remarkable, the demand 
for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase. 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many 
cases, as high or higher than the best Railroad 
Stocks and are more closely held. 


We offer a small block of Participating 5% Pre- 
ferred Stock of a large Gas and Electric Company. 
This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate 
of 5% per annum since July 1, 1907, shows earn- 
ings now amounting to more than Three Times 
the Dividend Requirements: and is entitled: to 
share equally with the Common Stock after the 
Common has received its 5% dividend. 


We Recommend these Shares, as in our opinion a 
Safe Investment, in which there is an unusual 
opportunity for increase of Principal and Income 


Special Circular M-22 on request. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO. 


BANKERS 


30 Pine St. New York 






































We have placed over 


$14,000,000.00 


within the past twenty-nine years on 
Pensacola improved property FIRST 
MORTGAGES without the loss. of 
one cent of either principal or 
interest. These securities pay 


715% 


Net Per Annum 
Paid Quarterly, principal absolutely 
GUARANTEED. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet 
describing Prosperous Pensacola. 


The Fisher Real Estate Agency 


Department M 
Established 1881 Pensacola, Fla. 
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DIVERSIFY. YOUR INVESTMENTS 


% OUT 
WEST 


| OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 


No where else in the U.S. can you obtain higher rates of interest 
with‘less risk than in this great,. prosperous western country. 

















it [REALTY SYNDICATE | it 
nee | 6% CunnriricaTEs 07 | Cates 





For 1, 2, 3, 5 or 10 years. Interest 
payable quarterly or semi-annually 
Principal and interest secured by the total 
assets of the corporation, amounting to 
over fourteen million dollars. 

By becoming a client of The Realty Syndi- 


cate, you not on! in touch with the ; gee 
Pacific Cont tthe beginning of iod | /\s8ege 
of great yy but also have the ad BEBE 
vantages cI our organization as head- E 
quarters dunng the Spee 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Now is the Time to Begin 


Sead-sow 66 ; $? seaitens eiiteg, om 
ferbotia 690 in the West” synsicae Buitsing. owned 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid up Capitel and Surplus over $5.750.000 


1224 Broadway . Oakland, California 


















Farm Mortgages 


We offer farm mortgages bearing current 
rate of interest as desirable investments 


WRITE: 
Trevett-Mattis Banking Company, 


Champaign, Illinois 





OR: 
Trevett, Mattis & Baker, 
Beatrice, Nebraska 
Established 1861 














0/1229 FIRST MORTGAGE BOND 


Each Gond secured by $250 worth of Real Estate| % 
(e} Makes a conservative investment to earn for you 0 
G per cent interest. Do you getthat. Ask details. 
First 7 per cent R. E. Mortgages on hand. 


THE KLENZE COMPANY SEATTLE,WASH. 














6% FIRST MORTGAGES on SELECTED 
0 Chicago Real Estate 


In amounts of $100 and up. Interest payablesemi-annually. In- 
come producing property with 100% margin of security. Nineteen 
years and no losses to customers. Write for descriptive circular. 


D.C. & C. P. CAMPBELL 
Investment Securities, Established 1892 
162 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Illinoig¢ 


Se 
Within 
Your Reach 


It is seldom that the per- 
son of moderate means, the 
so-called small investor, has 
the opportunity to purchase 
not only industrial bonds of 
the best type, but also rail- 
road and public utility 
securities. 





By specializing in bonds 
of small denominations — 
$100 and $500 —we not 
only put such securities within 
your reach, but also tell you 
where you can find them. 


We are offering amply 
secured railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, in de- 
nominations that permit of 
the investment of sums from 


$100 up. 


On request we will send 
booklet which treats of this 
matter thoroughly and 
exhaustively. 


Beyer & Company 


BONDS 


52 William St., New York 
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WE WILL BUY OR SELL: 


























Armour & Co. Ist 4%4’s 1939 Atlanta, Birmingham & Atentie, as 1986 
.S. Finishing ¢ 0. Pfd. Rutfalo & Susquehanna ist 4’s t 4 d 
W. L. Done St Shoe Pfd. American Giue Co. Common & ‘Pat 
Continenta Pere M uette R. R. Co. Securities 
Omaha Water ce, Securities Hudson River Flectric Co. a 
Hutchinson Wai pier Light and Power 4's 1928 Nevada California Power 6’s 1927 
Central Union Tele cry. 5’ og 191 National Light, Heat & Power Securities { 
American Steel F Fa 18 1920 Atlantic & firmingham 1st 6’s 1984 
Detroit, Rochester, Rintes ay L. 0. 5's 1920 Bigelow Carpet Co. Stocks p 
Louisville & oom thern Ind, 5’s 1923 U. S. Envelope Co. int os 1984 
Androscoggin Mil's Central Colorado Power Co. isis and 2nds 
a? | ¢ otton Mills V al - Rubber Pfd. 
. Worsted Pfd, and Common 8 & Co. 5’s 1914 
Avlin ngton Mills 
We do a general investment business in unlisted stocks and bonds. We have every facility for furnishing 
data and information on any security in which you may be interested. Correspondence invited. 
HOTCHKIN & CO * 
CABLE ADDRESS: e 460 C 
“TOCKIN’ 53 State Street Telephone ty Main 
BOSTON, - MASS. 2321 ; 
E 
6% AND 7% MORTGAGES ] h Pp ifi N h 
0 n the Facitic Northwest ‘ 
NQUIRIES regarding our 6% and 7% 
Farm and City Mortgages receive prompt Good Bonds and Mortgages bear ° 
attention. We have issued a booklet, “Con- 6, 7 and, occasionally, 8 per cent. 
venience and Stability of our Mortgages,” : ein kn i oe 
which we will send free upon request and we interest. We invite — = from N 
a furnish any special ee of those desiring the highest yield = 
garding our mortgages that may lesired. . . : bi 
For convenience of those having moderate consistent with entire safety . 
sums we issue Registered Gold Notes for $100 ea 
to $500. CARSTENS & EARLES, Incorporated 
Investment Bankers 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO. SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
fo) 407.0 [o7.,0- wi osm GO) .@ Oy. Capital and Surplus, $606,000 Established 1891 























Investor, You Need This! 


If you knew of an indepencent, authoritative publication giving 
each month a digest of all the important investment and 
financial facts and events — 
One that has no axe to grind, that represents no “special 
“ interests, and has no securities to market. 
. Would you be willing to pay 50 cents to have it come to 
you regularly for twelve months? 
here 1s sd a publication. It is “INVESTMENTS,” edited 
by Franklin Escher. It gives the essential facts in regard 
to investment developments, presents fundamental principles 
and gives sound, unbiased advice to investors. Regular sub- 


scription price $1.00 a year. 


Pe ie | 


Special Introductory Offer 50c.ayear. Sample copytree. ’ 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 1 
254 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


ia a) 


Publishers of The Bankers Magazine (65 years old) 


Send for catalog and circulars of books on investment and financial subjects 
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, A Safe 6% First Mortgage Bond 


Issued by 


Southwestern Sugar & Land Company 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Authorized Issue, $400,000 


Dated January 1, 1909. Maturing January 1, 1929. Coupon bonds $1,000 each. May be registered as to principal and interest or 
as to principal only. Princ‘pal and interest payable January rst and July rst, at office of Colorado Title & Trust Co., Colorado Springs, 


Colo., or at the Guaranty Trust Co., in New York City. 


Redeemable at par and interest on and after January 1, 1914, at any Coupon date. 
SINKING FUND On or after January 1, 1912, the Company is to pay the Trustee for sinking fund purposes 20% of 
. the Surplus Earnings from operation of the sugar factory and also $75 per acre for land sold located 
East of the New River, and $20 per acre for land’located West of the New River, Maricopa County, Arizona. 
The sinking fund provides that bonds shall be called in numerical order, unless they can be purchased below par. 
Based on estimated earnings and from present contracts for land sales, the entire issue should be retired by 


action of sinking fund within the next seven years. 


SECURITY 


Sugar & Land Co. as follows: 


Secured by absolute first Mortgage upon all of the present and future acquired property of the Southwestern 


First——A modern and complete beet sugar factory thoroughly equipped with necessary machinery costing over............. $1,000,000 
Second —Fertile agricultural lands located in the Salt River Valley, Ariz., conservatively valued on market sales at.......... 1,083,000 


VOtal security [OF Bonds so. cisiscc os cccccsciesessss 


M AN AGEMENT J. R. McKinnie, President, Colorado Springs, Colorado; R. P. Davie, Vice-President and Gen. Mgr., 
Colorado Springs, Colorado; E. C. Sharer, Secretary and Treasurer, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 

G. M. Halm, Director, Phoenix, Arizona; J. M. Culver, Director, Detroit, Michigan. 
The management of this Company is under control of directors and officers who are familiar with every detzil of the beet sugar 


business, and have had long experience therein. 


Having sold $275,000 of these Bonds, we offer the unsold portion subject to previous sale at 98 and interest. Full circular, giving 


earnings and data, sent on application. 


BAYNE, RING & COMPANY 


National City Bank Building 


55 Wall Street 


New York Chicago 


New York City 


Philadelphia 








Seattle 796 Net 


First Mortgages 
On Improved Seattle Property 


a Made by the bank and 
containing all the little 
safeguards so often over- 
looked by the individual 
investor. Coupon form; 
interest half-yearly. 
Sent if desired to your 
home bank with draft 
for collection. 

No inconvenience—the 
bank receives and for- 
wards the interest and 
principal as due with- 
out charge. 

Write for list and par- 
ticulars — also list and 
prices of 
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Seattle haprewesnent Bonds 
Bearing 5%, 6%, 7% 


Scandinavian AmericanBank 


Resources $10,000,000 
S. A. 


Seattle, U. 

















AFTER BUYING 


SECURITIES 1% 


A New York Bond Holder of 


Prominence recently told us:— 


“Tf the Eastern Investor knew that by purchas- 
ing Pacific Northwest Securities he could obtain 
so much larger yield than in Eastern Securities, 
WITH EQUAL SAFETY, you would be flooded 
with money and your interest rates would quick- 
ly be forced down to the Eastern Standard.” 
From our twenty-three years ex- 
perience in handling such securi- 
ties, we know this New Yorker 
stated the facts. 


LET US FURNISH YOU THE PROOF 


We also own and offer to net 5% Bonds accepted 
by the Government Authorities as guaranty for 
Postal Savings Deposits. 


Write for Booklet and Circular B-10 


JACOB FURTH 
F. K. STRUVE 


JOHN DAVIS 


J. E. PATRICK, MGR. Vv. D. MILLER 


Davis & Struve Bond Co. 


709 SECOND AVENUE 


Seattle 
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GARDEN CITY 





A New Use for Advertising — 





Many wise men believe that the active agitation now so 
prevalent against all sorts of corporations, both great and 
small is due to the ignorance of the public. Some of these 
same wise men believe that the cure and future prevention of 
unsettling agitation is paid publicity— advertising. 


Mr. E. W. Sells, of Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants, who has delved in the books of hundreds of 
corporations and studied the problems of all sorts of business 
organizations, said in a speech delivered recently. 


“That full publicity of the affairs of corporations 
would be beneficial not only to the public but to 
the corporations themselves, as the actions and in- 
vestigations brought about by the public uneasiness 
would be largely forestalled thereby.”* 


If a public officer can accomplish things through direct 
appeal to the people, a harassed corporation can surely avoid 
persecution by a presentation of facts—clear, interesting 
and properly illustrated to the court of common sense — 
educated public opinion. Paid advertising will accomplish 
wonderful results in setting a misunderstood corporation 
straight in the eyes of the public. 


THE WorLp’s Work advertising pages offer corpora- 
tions an opportunity to present to an intelligent public, a 
true statement of their affairs that will surely win respect 
and support. 


Mr. Sells’s most interesting speech on this new phase 
of advertising has been put into booklet form and will be 
gladly supplied on request. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Advertising Department 


NEW YORK 
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1911 EDITION 
MOODY MANUAL 


10,000 Railroads, Public Utilities and 
Industrials Complete in one volume of 
4000 pages. 

Full information on these corporations 
and their securities. 


$12, delivered, in U. S. and 
Canada; $14 abroad 


Supplementary Digest with latest earn- 
ings, reports, etc., mailed free to sub- 
scribers each month. 


Any Responsible Investor 


or business man who is not acquainted 
with the Moody Manual can arrange 
to have a copy submitted for his ap- 
proval by addressing the publishers: 


Moody Manual Co. 


33 Broadway New York 


Kannan etl ie dt Bia ML as 





HE BONDS that you put your 
surplus funds in should possess 
every investment feature necessary to 
meet your individual requirements. 
With this in mind, isn’t it wisdom to 
avail yourself of the service of an 
established bond house ? 


Write for our 
Free Booklet 


“Bonds and How to Buy Them,” and our 
list of the high-class bonds that we have 
for sale. 


We own outright every 
bond that we offer for sale. 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
400 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














READ 


The 
Investment Articles 








ACH month Mr.Keys,the Finan- 
cial Editor of the WORLD'S 
WORK, discusses some phase of 
investments from the point of view of 
the investor. The reading of these 
articles will give the investor a better 
understanding of the offerings made 
in these pages and will enable him to 
buy more intelligently. 
The subject of this month's article 
being “ The Bargain Hunter.” 











1898-1911 


John Muir &(0.. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


E OFFER the small: 

investor, the owner of a 
few hundred dollars, a plan 
designed especially for his 
convenience and safety. 

On this plan we buy one 
share or more of stock and 
one bond or more. 

Send for Circular 9 — ‘‘Odd 
Lot Investment. ’’ 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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INFORMATION ABOUT CITIES AND LANDS: —THE WORLD'S“ WORK will serve its readers by placing them in touch with 
(/. ly reliable sources of information about the manufacturing. commercial, educational and social advantages of any city 


in the United States or Canada. Address Readers’ Service, THE WORLD'S Work, 11-13 W. 32¢ St., New York City. 
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THE LABOR MARKET 


Is one of the chief considerations 
in the location of an industry. 


SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


is entirely free from labor troubles of any 
character and has never had a strike. This, 
in connection with our four trunk line rail- 
roads, close proximity to raw material, avail- 
able factory sites, and the fact that we can 
furnish the 


CHEAPEST ELECTRIC 
POWER IN CANADA 


Makes this an ideal location for manufacturers. 













On request we will be glad to send book- 
let and answer any questions. Address 


Cc. C. BRADFORD, 
Industrial Commissioner, Sherbrooke Board of Trade. 


WE ELECTRIC CITY 













HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Offers an exceptional opportunity for 
another Department Store, Whole- 
sale Shoe House and a Wholesale 
Millinery House. There are more 
than twenty-five enterprises that 
would prosper in Houston. Houston 
is the railroad, cotton, lumber, rice 
and oil center of the South. The 
supply depot for the éntire Gulf 
Coast Country. Better yourself. 
Come to Houston. Write 


Chamber of Commerce Houston, Texas 














WINNIPEG 


CANADIAN OPPORTUNITY 
The Canadian West offers opportunities to men with nush and pluck. It 
has made rich men icher manufacturers mor* wealthy and has raised 
thousands of voun: men to influence and affluence. 18 Winnipeg busine-s 
bodies conduct a Bureau of-informtion as to the West’s w nderful o) por- 
tunities. Thi: Bureau has compiled statistics in every line of business and 
industry. Write to-day for free information and handsome illustrated 
bookle.s. Write Charles F. Roland, Commissioner, Winnipeg, Canada. 

















THE READERS’ SERVICE| 


gives information about schools. 























PUT YOUR CITY ON THE MAP 


The World’s Work is carrying on a plan 
of city advertising that will interest every city 
in America. A letter or postal request will 
bring full particulars of costs and results. 


ADDRESS 
City Promotion Department, THE WorRLD’s Work, New York 








Are you thinking of building? The Reader’s Service can give. you helpful suggestions 
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Declaration 


To Manufacturers 


Who want to be located nearer to an 
abundant supply of raw material 


us 
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—where they will command a dominant position 
with reference to the possibilities opening up with 
the completion of the Panama Canal. 


—where they are provided with ready-made, close- 
at-hand markets, including rich surrounding territory, 
as well as the Great South and Southeast, admittedly 
the most prosperous sections in the country. 


—where lowest freight rates are secured, skilled 
labor is abundant, strikes unknown, cost of living 
is low, educational facilities are unsurpassed, 
climate temperate and healthful. 


—where, among a cultivated people, known inter- 
nationally for their warm-hearted hospitality, an ideal 
home life may be found. 

Such manufacturers are invited to give their serious atten- 


tion to the unrivalled claims presented for their consideration 
by the Industrial Bureau of 


NASHWITLLE) 


which has been organized by the live Nashville Board of 
Trade for the purpose of furnishing reliable information to 
manufacturers who are seeking to improve present conditions. 





The Industrial Bureau will show: 


—that enormous coal deposits are near by 
Nashville, insuring always cheapest fuel. 
—that Nashville is the largest grain market and milling centre 
in the South. 


—that Nashville is one of the most important cities in the 
world in the extent of its hardwood timber resources. 








-—that Nashville presents superior advantages to manufacturers of cotton goods and woolen goods. 


—that an inexhaustible supply of high-grade iron ores and phosphate rock, marble, limestone, fluorspar, 
sand, gravel and clays—all may be found at the very door of Nashville. 


—that manufacturers of farm and dairy products find exceptional opportunities in Nashville. 


a To manufacturers in any of the above lines The Industrial Bureau is prepared to prove that Nashville 
offers advantages not possessed by any other city, and in so doing nothing will be presented but FACTS. 


No matter where you now may be located, no matter whether your present output may be large or 
small, you in all probability will find it to your profit to investigate the advantages offered by 
Nashville. Write for FREE ‘‘ BOOK OF FACTS.’* Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 204 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 









Save time in your office work. The Readers’ Service is acquainted with the. iatest devices. 
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- Power Money 


The marvel power supply of the world is now being 
completed at Keokuk, Iowa. It will mean money to every 
manufacturer locating there. 


A twenty-five million dollar power plant on the mighty Missis- 
sippi will furnish 200,000 electrical horse-power—more 
than any other single water-power plant in the world. 


Ample power—reliable power—cheap power—these 
will make Keokuk without doubt an unrivaled center 
of power and industry—a site most advantageous for 
manufacturing plants. 


KEOKUK 


‘*The Gity of Power’? 


This vast undertaking has no parallel in the history of 
engineering. Jt will give manufacturers in Keokuk 
power at about half the usual cost. This me ns 
a yearly saving—fifty per cent. of power expense 
turned into profits. 

All the facts relating to the huge undertaking of 
damming the Mississippi—turning its mighty 
force into electrical power—into money for 
manufacturers—are told in an interesting illus- 
trated pamphlet. A copy will be mailed to any 
manufacturer on request. Write for it. 


KEOKUK INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Keokuk, lowa 
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The man who wants to be his own 
boss should live in Des Moines 


F you want to have your own business, where you 

will not be “overshadowed” by huge concerns, or 

frozen out by “inherited ownership of markets,”’ 
come to Des Moines. 


Here you have a certainty— 


Des Moines is the natural central market of the most pros- 
perous territory on the globe. No other section is so continuously 

’ and increasingly prosperous. In 1910 the agricultural products of 
Iowa alone were worth $641,000,000. The per capita wealth of 
Iowa is fifty per cent greater than that of the United States. 


Des Moines —The City of Certainties 


Is the heart of all this great business territory—the metropolis of it all—without 
city competition—and so great is the demand of the surrounding country that Des Moines 
today supplies only one-third of it. |For example, farm wagons and implements should 
be made in and sold from Des Moines—the center of demand—instead of in the east. 


Begin business; open a branch;- move your industry to Des Moines. Investigate. 
Ask questions. Write the Greater Des 
Moines Committee about it. Tell us what 
you want to do. We have nothing to 





Certainty Coupon 





sell; we have much to tell. We never 
make a charge for our services. We give 
each inquiry prompt, individual attention. 
Fill the coupon opposite, and we will send 
you “WEALTH” and other printed infor- 
mation about Des Moines; or write us a 
letter asking for special information. All 
railways allow stop-overs here. 


The Greater Des Moines Committee 
114 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 





Greater Des Moines Committee 
114 Coliseum Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Send me ‘‘WEALTH’’ and the Des Moines 
Certainty Book. 





My Business is 


Name 





Address = 














In writing to advertisers please mention THe Wortp’s Worx 
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Merit made the reputation, and reputa- 


tion established the prestige which main- 
tains the Steinway leader among all pianos. 


The Steinway Vertegrand 


A characteristic Steinway 
i NRE RD Constructed to 


— uce in a piano of upright 
the same music expression 
that has always individualized 
the Steinway Grand — 
“An ss Piano of 


Grand V- alue e. 


Price, in Ebonized Case, $550 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, will be sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 





Send for THE Wortp’s Work handbook of schools 
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— | ** To business that we love we rise betime | 
And go to 't with delight."—Antony and Cleopatra. 








You don’t have to open the pages of this number of The Wor tp’s Work by 
main force to read it. We hope the readers of this number will be pleased 
with it. 

‘The wire staple which for years has been a thorn in the side of the reader is 
gone. ‘To secure this new flexible binding we ordered the machinery a year ago; 
it works well, and we think it is the greatest improvement made in magazine- 
making for twenty years. If you get a bad copy, send us a postal and we will 
send you a good one; such a revolution in binding cannot be perfected without 
some bad copies at first. 

To Lrprarigs and others who bind their copies we will send sewed copies and 
untrimmed edges. Let us know if you would like to have us send you a copy 
suitable for bound volumes. 

THE Tyree Pace. We think that the new type is better in every way than 
the old. Beginning with the November issue the editorial pages will be numbered 
anew for each volume of six months. 


FALL BOOKS year’s list is best, and it ought to be so; but 
If you are interested in books and book we feel particularly sure of it this year. 
matters, do us the favor to turn to another MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


part of this magazine. You will find an- - — 
nouncements of a delightful book, the History en goin yg ioe . peg of a 
of England, by Rudyard Kipling and his co- Ward’s new book, 1e Case of Richard 
worker, C. R. L. Fletcher, and of books by sage — etiagene — is the re 

: ook she has ever written, not excepting 
these authors among others: “Robert Elsmere.” It will be published 


Mrs. Humpyry WARD ERNEST THOMPSON SETON Octob 

A. Conan DoyLE Joun La Farce ctober 20, IgII. 

SELMA LAGERLOF BEN GREET ie 

MonTAGUE GLASS E. F. BENSON BOOKS THAT SELL MORE AND MORE 

O. HENRY : ELLIs PARKER BUTLER About five years ago we published a novel 

STEWART Epwarp WHITE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON called “Freckles,” by Mrs. Gene Stratton- 

ALFRED OLLIVANT AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE I de ths eal : 

Grace S. RICHMOND EvuGENE P. Lyte, Jr. Porter. t made its way Slowly, adding 

Woops HutcHInson ARTHUR RACKHAM friends month after month. Like the pebble 
Kin HupBarp dropped into the still pool, the fame of the 


book has spread from ene person to another 
until more than one hundred and _ five 
thousand copies have been printed to supply 
the demand already this year. 

In August we published 
Mrs. Porter’s new book, 
“The Harvester,”’ of which 
75,000 copies have been 
printed. If you do not 
know Mrs. Porter’s books, 
you have a pleasure in 
store for you. 


It may be that we always think the new 








Tue Wortp’s’ Work lies open flat; no more staples 











THE TALK OF 


“Tr,”? BY RUDYARD KIPLING 


Some tens of thousands of people have dis- 
covered this poem in Mr. Kipling’s new vol- 
ume of “Puck of Pook’s Hill” stories en- 
titled “Rewards and Fairies.”” One person 
has recommended it to another until a great 
demand has sprung up for the verses in a 
separate form.:- We printed a few thousand 
on cardboard, they were immediately sold. 
Readers wrote and asked us to put it in a 
little book, we did so and many thousands 
were sold. They then asked for it in leather 
binding and we have done this also and it 
sells hundreds every week.. You can get it 
from your bookseller. 

On a decorated card, 5 cents. 

Bound in boards, 25 cents. 

Bound in leather, 50 cents. 

Or we will send by mail if you can’t get 
it from your bookseller. 


IF YOU ADVERTISE 

or if you would like to advertise, if you want 
good copy, or if you would like to discuss 
copy, we urge you to write to our “Suggestion 
Department,”’ Care of the Advertising De- 
partment of Doubleday, Page & Co. Its 
business is to help people to get or prepare 
good copy for the benefit of all concerned. 
The service is free; our profit comes in through 
printing better and more successful adver- 
tisements. 


HOME BUILDING 


Each year Country Life in America devotes 
a whole number to the pleasant art of house- 
building; it is a building manual with plans 
of many charming houses, suggestions for 
interiors, schemes for getting the best for the 
least money, ideas for decorations, things 
about furnishing you may never have heard of. 
Read this table of contents and buy a copy 
at the news-stand, or better yet, subscribe for 
a year, $4. 

People build fewer houses in the fall than 
in the spring, but they plan their new homes 
in autumn. That is why we publish the big 
annual housebuilding number of Country 
Life in America in October. As usual the 
number will contain articles describing country 
homes worth studying, architectural styles, 
etc., and also articles of practical value on 
matters of construction, cost, etc. Dozens of 
photographs of attractive country homes are 
included among the illustrations. 


Here is the story of : 

“The New Mission of an Old Farmhouse,” by 
Walter A Dyer. Photographs by Wallace Nutting. 
How a New England clergyman, in his search for health 
and country life, took up photography and fitted up a 
wonderful home that is a replica of Colonial days. 


an 


THE OFFICE 


“English Cottage Types in America,” by Horace 

ison, one of New York’s leading architects, who 
analyzes the English Cottage style and .tells why 
it is well adapted to American country conditions. 

“Monticello and the Jeffersonian Colonial Style,” 
by Mildred Stapley. An interesting ard practical 
study of the old Classic brick homes of Albemarle 


County, Va., and the lessons that may be drawn from 


them. 

“Architectural Harmony on a Large Estate,” by 
Phil M: Riley. A model farm where the main house, 
smaller cottages, and farm buildings are all in perfect 
accord, and all architecturally interesting. 

“An Artist’s Long Island Home,” by Topiarius. 
The Oyster Bay home of Robert Sewell, and telling 
how the effect of an English country house of many 
years_ago has been obtained. 

“The Old Dutch Houses of Flatbush,” by Mildred 
Stapley. How to read the beauty in decrepit old 
houses, and how to make them more habitable. - 

“Two Barns of Unique Design,” by C. B. Edwards 
and A. L. Rolfe. 

“Hardwood Floors and Their Treatment,’ by. 
Mary H. Northend. What everyone ought to know 
about floors and woods — not only people about to 
build but also those who wish to preserve the beauty 
and durability of their floors. 

“A Return to Roofing with Thatch,” by Phil M. 
Riley. A picturesque roof that is becoming popular 
in this country. How to make one. 

“Gas Light for the Country Place,” by Charles E. 
White, Jr. The merits and requirements of acetylene 
gasolene, and liquified gas compared. 

“The Doorknob House,” by Louise Rice. An 
amusing story of a little home and its old doorknobs 
and latches. 

The Departments: The Nature Club, The Amateur 
Photographer, Stock and Poultry, Stable and Kennel, 
Experiment Station News, Real Estate. 

On October r5th will come a regular num- 
ber replete with all the departments of country 
living. 

November 1st, the Fall in the Country 
issue, touching all that one should doand enjoy. 

November 15th,dnside the House number, 
full of helpful and useful things, issued at the 
time of year when the wood fire makes the 
interior of the country home a place to 
revel in. 

Any news-stand man will deliver it to you 
regularly if you will notify him to do so, or 
subscribe, $4.00 a full year. 

PHOTOGRAVURES 


The most attractive, illustrated catalogue 
we have ever made is now ready. It gives 
a list and prices of our photogravures printed 
for us in England, most of them colored by 
artists and by hand. If you are interested 
in the most perfect photogravures ever made 
send for this catalogue. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

Please send the Photogravure catalogue to 

following address. 
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N any group of big business men—-or of leading professional men of to- 
day, there will be found two or three in five who are owners of The New 
International Encyclopzedia. They selected it because of its clearness, its 

comprehensiveness, its accuracy and the instant availability of its contents. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


22 Volumes 70,000 Articles Over 20,000 Illustrations 


More big men in business and the professions would own The New Interna- 
tional if they knew of its merits. This advertisement will offer some the oppor- 
tunity to find out. The product of America’s oldest standard publishing house and 
an example of advanced methods of encyclopsedia building. The New Inter- 
national is constructed to meet the needs of busy, successful men. Each of its 
70,000 articles is authoritative and complete, written by an authority and approved 
by other authorities before being accepted for publication. The language is 
plain and concise — the articles arranged with a special view to quick reference. 


SEND FOR OUR 80 PAGE BOOK 


It will tell you all about The New International. 


This coupon will bring it. 
Worth having in itself. 


Gives complete articles, specimen pages, maps, etc. 


Investigate the merits of ALL Encyclopaedias; 
you will decide on The New International 


DODD, MEAD & CO., “*NAeYor Ge 


USE THIS COUPON TO SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK 








HE dramatic intentness of 

interest and the strength of 

the characters in the above 
picture can only be compared 
to Rembrandt’s great master- 
piece, “The Syndics of the 
Drapers.” In fact, the above 
is not unlike Rembrandt's great 
painting in many ways. The 
picture is from H. I. Marla't’s 
painting, “The Man Who 
Knows,” and we have repro- 
duced this painting in 10 ie 
size 18in.x 28 in., suitable for 
framing. 

World’s Work readers may 
have it for a limited time 
for 27¢ to cover postage and 
other expenses. But to the 
general public the price is 
$1.00. It is well worth hang- 
ing in the school, home, pri- 
vate office or public library. 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY. 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


15} W. W. 


Send me at once, without obligation or expense, your 80-page book about the New International Encyclopedia. 
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Prof. Cc. A. Ewald 


of Berlin University, Doctor 
honoris causa Johns Hopkins 















Medical School, Baltimore, Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P. 

‘*T can say that I have The eminent novelist- 
used Sanatogen in a. statesman, writes from 
great number of cases ° London: 
(that is, in those distur- ““* Sanatogen is to m 
bances of metabolism, mind a true food-ton; y 
which were mainly of a feeding th etal sad 
nervous or neurasthenic hedain m en. oa 
origin), and have ob- - a the energy and 
tained excellent results.” giving fresh vigor to 





the overworked 
and mind.”? body 
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. ‘Those Praises of 
Sanatogen Set Me Thinking’’ 


There is athought-stimulating power in the 
earnest words of famous men and women 
who testify to the benefit they have received 
from the world’s greatest food-tonic. 


They will set you thinking—they will re- 
mind you that nature has set limits to your 
endurance, and that when you have drawn 
too heavily upon your mental and bodily 
resources you must make good the loss. 


You cannot borrow continually from your 
strength account—you must pay back, and 
Sanatogen is the direct, natural and consist- 


Hon. Shelby M. Cullom 
U. S. Senator from 
Illinois, writes: 
abe can state that I have 

been decidedly benefited 

by the use of your Sanato- 


ent means of restoring to jaded nervesandex- § ; |] gen. I consider this pre- 
hausted tissues the losses they have endured. - ~ || aration very valuable as 
Sage apes is. jj 4 Teconstructive of the 

Sanatogen the food-tonic is scientifically prepared to do nervous system,’? 


this very thing. Its splendidly combined body elements 
give it a natural, constructive, assimilative force in reach- 








ing weakness and in imparting strength. 

Sanatogen is a rebuilder. In place of the dangerous stimu- 
lation of a drug, it supplies a steady food-force that nourishes 
and gladdens the system. Fifteen thousand practising physi- 
cians bear written testimony to this unique and vital quality 
in Sanatogen. 

—Nothing will ‘set you thinking’’ like Sanatogen itself! 





We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanat I tigate our claims € fk 
first, if you like and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor e 
about it, and in any case write at once for our book ‘‘ Our Nerves of Tomorrow,”’ ie 
written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and containing ed 
facts and inf tion o al i tto you. This book also contains evidence of f ey 
the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. [ee 

2 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not ob- 
tainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. §!4E*s",Bsdies, 
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THE MEMORIAL TO THE GATE CITY GUARD OF ATLANTA 
WHICH, AFTER DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY, DURING THE 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD MADE A GENEROUS MOVE TOWARD THE RETURN OF 
GOOD FEELING BY VISITING THE PRINCIPAL NORTHERN CITIES—A 
MOVE THAT WAS EVERYWHERE CORDIALLY RECEIVED 
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VoLUuME X\NII NUMBER 5 


es 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


SUMMER of business hesi- towns. It means better residences, more 





tancy behind us, a_ harvest 
of good crops gathered, a 
winter of political agitation 
before us, what is the out- 
look? A period of readjustment in “big 
business’’ to serious and surely numerous 
governmental regulations, a critical and 
somewhat dissatisfied mood in high finan- 
cial circles in particular — these facts 
hinder buoyancy in the larger world of 
industry; and the smaller business world 
takes its mood and cue therefrom. Yet 
most of the fundamental productive in- 
dustries go on prosperously. And the 
country is surely in no bad plight. 
Especially sound is the agricultural 
pillar of our prosperity. The farmers in 
all the great agricultural states are, as 
a class, in better condition than ever 
before. The doubling of the value of 
farm lands during the last decade is a 
measure partly, of course, of the increasing 
pressure of population but also of the 
increasing yield per acre under better 
methods of culture. The outlook for 
the farmer was never before so good. 
This has a meaning that reaches further 
than the farmers themselves. It means 
the prosperity of communities and small 


healthful living. 

The great increase in the number of 
financially prosperous individuals of small 
fortune has much to do with the political 
changes that are taking place. It was the 
farmers of lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
such States that made the overthrow of 
the old Senatorial oligarchy possible. 
The big interests are losing their formerly 
preponderant influence on the Government. 
That is the most significant single fact 
of our time. The causes of this change 
lie deep and the influences of it reach far. 

This change is the main cause of the 
unrest and of the hesitancy in high finan- 
cial life, and it presents the most serious 
of our political and governmental problems. 
It gives a chance for great statesmanship 
and it makes easy also the play of cheap 
demagogy. The delicate new problems 
demand the devotion of the wisest men 
and they easily attract the noisiest. 

Just as we had a time of unusual organ- 
izing and consolidating activity and of 
daring initiative, so we now come to a 
period of adjustment and _ regulation. 
There will be timidity and some check 
on daring. But there is every reason 
why there should be safety also. 


Copyright, 1911, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved 
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SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN, OF OKLAHOMA 
LEADER OF THE MOVEMENT TO ORGANIZE A DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION OF PRECINCT 
CLUBS TO ENABLE THE PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRATS TO CONTROL THE PARTY 
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SENATOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS, OF IOWA 
LEADER IN PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN POLITICS, WHO, ALONG WITH MOST OF THE 
OTHER INSURGENT SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES HAVE OPENLY COME 
OUT IN OPPOSITION TO PRESIDENT TAFT’S RENOMINATION 























DR. HENRY WALLACE, PRESIDENT OF THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 
AT KANSAS CITY, MO., SEPTEMBER 25TH, 26TH, AND 27TH, TO DISCUSS ““THE CONSER- 
VATION OF SOIL FERTILITY AS THE GREATEST ASSET REMAINING 
TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 

















CAPTAIN J. B. WHITE, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ONE OF THE GREAT LUMBERMEN OF THE COUNTRY WHO EARLY BECAME AN ACTIVE 
BELIEVER IN CONSERVATION AND A LEADER IN THE CONSERVATION CONGRESS 
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SIR WILFRID LAURIER 
THE LIBERAL PREMIER OF CANADA SPEAKING IN FAVOR OF RECIPROCITY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. HE HAS STAKED HIS POLITICAL FUTURE ON THIS ISSUE 











MR. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT, THE SUCCESSFUL 
LEADER OF THE MOVEMENT WHICH STRIPPED THE HOUSE OF LORDS OF 
ITS VETO POWER, WHO PLAYED A PRINCIPAL PART ALSO IN 
ENDING THE GREAT STRIKE OF THE RAILROAD MEN 

















HERR VON KIDERLEN WACHTER 


THE GERMAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN CHARGE OF THE GERMAN SIDE OF 
THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE ABOUT MOROCCO 
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M. JULES CAMBON 


THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY, WHO HAS BEEN CONDUCTING THE FRENCH SIDE OF 
THE “‘CONVERSATIONS”’ OVER THE CONFLICTING CLAIMS OF GERMANY 
AND FRANCE IN MOROCCO 




















THE MARQUIS SAIONJI 


THE NEW JAPANESE PREMIER, A STATESMAN OF FRENCH TRAINING, A BELIEVER IN THE 
PARTY SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT WHO HAS BEFORE SERVED AS PRIME MINISTER 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN W. GATES 


WHOSE FINANCIAL CAREER WAS THE MOST SPECTACULAR OF THE WALL’ STREET 
“PLUNGERS’”” OF HIS GENERATION 























MR. JOSEPH ELLIOTT 
IN CHARGE OF THE GOVERNMENT'S POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS WHICH FROM SEPTEMBER 23D 
ARE IN OPERATION IN ALL THE 1,773 SECOND-CLASS POST-OFFICES 














JUDGE HARVEY M. TRIMBLE, OF ILLINOIS 
THE NEW COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 




















HENRY N. ATWOOD’S WORLD’S RECORD FLIGHT 


THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS HIM LANDING IN CHICAGO AND THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWS 
HIM ARRIVING AT GOVERNORS ISLAND, NEW YORK, AT THE END 
OF HIS 1,265 MILE JOURNEY FROM ST. LOUIS 
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THE WAR ON BUSINESS 


URING the hesitant mood of 
a summer in commercial life, much 


was said and written about the 
Government’s “war on business.” 

By “war” was meant the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Oil and the Tobacco 
cases, indictments brought or talked about 
of other “trusts,” investigations into the 
Steel Corporation and many other organi- 
zations by congressional committees, the 
controversy that turned on Dr. Wiley and 
his bureau, the passing of the Reciprocity 
act and of the tariff bills that the President 
vetoed, the somewhat radical activity of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These and other such governmental ac- 
tivities have had a deterring effect on 
various forms of commercial enterprise; 
and this-is the “war.” What is the truth 
about it? 

These governmental activities have not 
made commerce more brisk or capital more 
venturesome. There is no doubt about 
that. Men are not organizing new com- 
binations. Large industrial plans to use 
vast amounts of money are not now in 
fashion or in favor. And the existing 
“trusts” are more careful than they have 
hitherto been in activities that may violate 
the Anti-trust act. And the Anti-trust act 
is not so very clear that every man knows 
precisely what prohibitions it has for him. 

The congressional investigations have 
had a similar effect. Business activity, 
like other activity, has its psychology. 
Any part of the business world that is 
put on the defensive has for the time at 
least its initiative spirit held in check. 
The tariff bills and the certainty of more 
such bills in the winter have had a some- 
what more direct influence on the protected 
industries. 

I] 


Yet there is no “war” against business; 
for neither the Republican Administration 
nor the Democratic House could afford 
to make such a mistake just before a 
Presidential election as to cause a business 
depression. 

There is an ever increasing realization 
by the practical working world that 
governmental regulation is come to stay 


PROPERTY AND JUSTICE 
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and to be earnestly enforced. The people 
demand that. The question is how wisely 
it will be done; and the wisdom of its 
application will vary with political and 
administrative changes. 

A reasonable reduction of the inequalities 
of the tariff, too, is sure to be made. The 
masses of the people of both parties have 
demanded that also. Again much will 
depend on the wisdom with which they 
are made. 

To this extent there is reason for some 
hesitancy in those parts of the financial 
and commercial world that are directly 
affected by these regulative governmental 
activities. But this does not mean “war.” 

What constructive or reassuring policy 
could be adopted? So far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, the zvoidance of all 
merely tentative or experimental prosecu- 
tions. The more vigorous the prosecu- 
tion of real offenders, the better. But 
threats or a fear of more than this would 
be harmful. On the part of Congress, a 
similar policy regarding investigations. 
Too promiscuous a use of this power de- 
tracts from the dignity and effectiveness 
of the helpful and important investigations. 
Most of all — on the part of the business 
rublic itself, common sense is needed. 
Loose talk about a “war on business” 
does more harm than any war that is 
waged. If great combinations like the 
Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company are punished for vio- 
lations of the Anti-trust law, what harm 
has that done to your business? Ask 
yourself if anybody is making war on 
you; and, when you hear any man talk- 
ing loosely, ask him precisely what damage 
to his trade has been done by anybody? 

Such direct and wholly honest consider- 
ation by every man of his own position 
would very quickly dispel such fear as 
exists. 


——— 


PROPERTY AND JUSTICE 
MANUFACTURER in New Eng- 


land — so a newspaper item runs 
— several years ago bequeathed 
his factory to his employees. It was 
they who had helped him make it success- 
ful: it was they, therefore, that were best 
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entitled to it and were most likely to 
succeed with it after he was dead — so 
he reasoned; and the result is reported 
to have justified his expectation. 

Most men will regard this as quixotic, 
for such an act was not required by law 
or by custom. Nor perhaps would an 
expectation of continued success be real- 
ized in most such cases. Management 
by subordinates if they suddenly become 
principals, without gradual preparation, 
is in fact not likely to succeed. More- 
over, there is no need for a man to wait 
till he dies to divide his property with 
those who have helped to make it. Some 
such division, indeed, underlies the theory 
of properly adjusted salaries. 

While, therefore, such an act could 
hardly be made into a general rule even 
if it commended itself to prevalent busi- 
ness ethics, it was surely the expression 
of a fine spirit and it makes every just man 
think. 

Enterprise, daring, and management — 
leadership, in a word—are qualities 
that deserve high reward; and the share 
of earnings that ought to go to leadership 
is an impossible share to determine by 
any fixed rule. It is determined, in fact, 
by the market-cost of labor of various 
degrees of skill and by personal relations. 
But the question has two sides; for there 
are doubtless as many salaried men that 
are overpaid as there are owners who get 
too large a share of the profits. 

Thus you find the world quite as tang- 
led as it was before you heard of this 
manufacturer who made his employees 
his heirs; and you are no nearer a perfect 
industrial or property-system than you 
were before. The chief thing that you 
have learned is that there was a man in 
New England who did a fine act and who 
had a generous judgment. And _ that 
— even if it lead nowhere in particular — 
is a good thing to have heard. 

It is not an easy task to divide the earn- 
ings of industry with ideal justice. The 
Socialist, the Communist, and the codp- 
erative producer have attractive plans 
to dream of —some of them attractive 
plans to work toward — but the great 
trouble in the way of realizing them is 
that men are as they are (and it is difficult 
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to train and to change them) and that 
the world is as it is and the task of 
changing it is very hard and slow. 

But of one thing we may be very sure 
— changes for the better do come, profit- 
sharing increases, codperative production 
and distribution and _ buying increase, 
parasites decrease, unnecessary middle- 
men become fewer. At the same time 
the demand ever grows for men who have 
the rare qualities of initiative and leader- 
ship, and there are large rewards for them. 
Consideration becomes greater also for 
the commonplace worker who for lack of 
training or by nature must remain in the 
ranks. These influences will go on till 
juster methods will gradually come to 
be followed than are general now. The 
process is one of evolution. It is slow 
because of the vast masses of incompetent 
or half-competent people, whose earnings 
and services are of small economic value. 


I] 


In a perfectly adjusted world of industry 
in which everybody is competent, there 
would be small need of philanthropy. 
But, so long as we have that need, it is a 
good thing to know, too, that Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, of Illinois, a man who has had 
a passion for giving, having bestowed 
his whole fortune of ten millions, more 
or less, chiefly on colleges, recently made 
a gift of his home to his native town to 
be used as a public library, and went 
in his ninety-second year to spend the 
rest of his days in a sanitarium that had 
been built by his bounty. That surely 
is a generous man, a man whose benevo- 
lent impulses have dominated him and 
led him to unusual lengths. He is asort 
of dramatic opposite of a miser. Com- 
mendation of him is easier than imitation. 

But it may be an encouragement to 
reflect that never before in the world 
were such sums given in anycountry 
for benevolent purposes as are given now 
in the United States, not only by the rich 
but also by the well-to-do and even by 
the poor. But neither does this untangle 
the skein of all your thoughts about 
property and justice. For it is better to 
allow a man to make a living than to 
maintain him by charity. 




















THE HEAVIEST TAX OF ALL 


THE HEAVIEST TAX OF ALL 


HE cost of living and the need of 
economy in American life — how 
we become excited about the 

subject for a while when the price of food 
suddenly goes up, and then how quickly 
we forget it! Yet on the lives of most 
families the pressure is all the time very 
hard. If there were no way to prevent 
it, it would be philosophical to bear it. 
But there is a way to prevent it; and 
there is no other lesson that the American 
people need more grievously to learn — 
rich and poor alike. Still many a man — 
many a man who is hard pressed to keep 
the financial gait that he has struck — 
scorns small economies and regards old 
Ben. 
niggardliness. 

It is a good sign that several of the 
great railroad companies should issue 
bulletins to their employees that contain 
such statements as_ these: 


‘ MILES 
2-cent postage stamp equals on 


one ton of freight. . . 33 
1 lead pencil equals hauling one ton of 

freight .. 2 
1 track “spike equals hauling « one ton of 

freight... 2 
1 track bolt equals hauling < one ton of 

freight... 33 
1 pound of waste equals hauling « one ton 

of freight. 103 
1 white lant. m globe equals hauling one 

ton of freight . 20 
1 red lantern slobe equals hauling one 

ton of freight . 75 
1 lamp chimney equals hauling one ton 

of freight . . . 10% 
1 station broom equals hauling ¢ one ton 

of freight .. 35 
I station water pail equals hauling one 

ton of freight .. 20 


lantern complete equals hauling. one ton 


of freight . . 100 
1 gallon signal oil equals hauling « one ton 
| 


This is one end of our line of extrava- 
gance. The other end is indicated by 
such facts as follow: 


Luxuries imported, 1910 $250,000,000 


Tourist expense in Europe, 1910 300,000,000 
Running pleasure automobiles 200,000,000 
Cost of new pleasure-automobiles 200,000,000 


$950,000,000 


Franklin as the philosopher of ° 
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The first item is from government re- 
ports; the second is the figure used by 
most of the financial journals in editorial 
comment — a mere guess, probably; the 
third is the accepted figure for all machines, 
divided by two; and the last is similarly 
obtained. They are based on the notion 
that half the automobiles are purely 
luxuries. In these four items, there is 
an annual tax of about $10 per capita 
for the whole nation. 

The wasting of a can of oil by a rail- 
road employee is part and parcel of the 
same national temperament as the use 
of an automobile for mere pleasure by a 
man who can’t afford it. It is ingrained 
in us to be extravagant and not to be 
shocked at waste. Just as our fire- 
losses are the greatest among civilized 
peoples because we are careless and for no 
other reason, so our easy habits of waste 
and extravagance keep the cost of living 
unnecessarily high. The extravagance of 
the rich begets it in the well-to-do and 
breeds carelessness in the poor. 

Probably the biggest single item of 
increase in luxuries during the last de- 
cade is the ever-growing item of women’s 
dress. An authority on such subjects 
has estimated that the change in the 
habit of wearing hair — their own and 
other — has cost the women of this country 
more than $5,000,000 in very recent years. 
In many cases where salaried men have 
been pushed over the brink, feminine 
emulation of more wealthy neighbors is 
reported to be the underlying cause. 
But that is a theory rather than an 
established fact. 

But it is an established fact that ex- 
travagance has grown beyond all limits 
and is still growing. In the city of New 
York many great office-buildings are 
now given over entirely to the handling 
of the importation of sheer luxuries. 
Ten years ago hardly a single one of the 
houses occupied more than a loft or two 
in the cheaper wholesale section of the 
city. The cost of these buildings is part 
of our national tax. The cost of main- 
taining them is a perpetual tax — pre- 
cisely as the waste of a can of oil by a 
railroad man is a tax on the owners of 
the road and on its patrons. 
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The fundamental fact that every waste . 
* lution which we have ‘witnessed cannot 


and every sheer luxury is a tax — that 
is an economic truth hard to learn.in a 
rich country. But that is the exact truth 
— it is a tax, a heavy tax. 


ENGLAND’S POLITICAL 
REVOLUTION 


HE bill dispossessing the British 
House of Lords of the power 
to veto legislation by the Com- 

mons was introduced by a _ preamble 
declaring the further intentions of the 
Government with regard to the aristo- 
cratic body. The Government affirms its 
intention of substituting for the House 
of Lords as it at present exists, “a second 
chamber constituted on a popular in- 
stead of hereditary basis.” 

There never was a moment’s doubt, 
since the issue was joined between the 
hereditary chamber and the elected one, 
that the people of England would see to 
it that their own representatives had their 
will. The fight to reduce the House of 
Lords to the subordinate position, to the 
virtual helplessness in which it is per- 
mitted to continue existence, was a long 
one; but its result was never questionable. 
Neither will be the result of the further 
contest to alter the make-up of the Lords’ 
chamber. There will, of course, be much 
haggling over terms, but the terms which 
the House of Commons finally decides on 
must necessarily be adopted. Any bill 
on any subject three times passed by the 
Commons now becomes law two years 
from its second reading, even without 
the Lords’ consent—even though the 
Lords have three times rejected it. 

In planning the new second chamber, 
the Government will no doubt recognize 
the peerage. It may and probably will 
allow the new chamber to remain still 
a “House of Lords” exclusively; but 
they will now be elected peers, sitting 
by right of that election, and not by 
right of birth. And they will have no 
power beyond that of delaying and pro- 
posing amendments to bills passed by the 
Commons. Over financial bills they will 
have no power, either of amendment or 
delay. 
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The far-reaching character of ti. vevo- 


‘be appreciated unless one remembers that 
Great Britain possesses nothing corre- 
sponding to our Constitution‘-and Supreme 
Court. It has now practically abolished 
its second chamber, committing its des- 
tinies to the will of a single House, elected 
directly by the people and authorized 
to enact laws which nobody can impugn 
as unconstitutional. Democracy has 
never gone so far in any other great nation. 


I] 


An early result of the new order of 
things will be the conferring of home rule 
on Ireland. The Government has def- 
initely announced its intention of present- 
ing a home rule bill and of securing its 
passage, if possible, at this session of 
Parliament. 

There exists to-day little evidence that 
Englishmen retain the antagonism of two 
decades ago against this step. Self- 
government has been extended so liberally 
toward the colonies, and with such happy 
results in reawakening affection for the 
mother country, that it is no longer 
possible to argue with the old passion 
against giving the neighboring island some 
measure of autonomy. In Scotland and 
in Wales also the demand for home rule 
in local matters is growing, and it is al- 
together likely that the next generation 
will see more than one experiment in the 
creation of local legislatures. 

The government of the British empire is 
passing through a period of rapid evolution. 


A MINE OR A FARM? 


HE Conservation Congress at Kan- 
sas City was the third such meet- 
ing, but it is the first one at 

which conservation of our natural wealth 
was considered, disentangled from politi- 
cal topics. At Seattle and at St. Paul, 
the Ballinger episode was dominant and 
these meetings were more or less like poli- 
tical conventions, although the cause of 
conservation won at both of them. The 
Kansas City meeting is a meeting of 
constructive effort devoted to a subject 
of prime national importance — to stop 
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the “mining” of our soil, to make real 
farms as the homes of real men and real 
women. 

Dr. Henry W. Wallace, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, set forth this purpose in this clear 
fashion: 


The all-important problem of the conser- 
vation of soil fertility is a problem quite as 
important to the man who consumes: farm 
products as to the man who produces them. 
Neither the farmer nor the producer realizes 
the extent to which our unrivaled fertility has 
been wasted. Although untold millions of 
virgin acres have been added to our cultivated 
area year by year for fifty years, it is only in 
the last few years that the average yield per 
acre has shown a tendency to increase. 

For more than forty years previous to the 
last decade we lost more fertility on the old 
acreage than we gained by the addition of the 
virgin acres. We have, speaking generally, 
been mining not farming our soil and sending 
its fertility all over the world at the bare cost 
of mining. On some of the best soils naturally 
in the world we produce less wheat per acre 
than any nation in the Old World save Russia 
and India, where the soil has been farmed far 
thousands of years. Enough has been done 
to show that we can farm as well as mine 
fertility, create as well as waste. 

The conservation of this soil fertility is 
the greatest asset remaining to the American 
people. 


A WARSHIP AND 2000 AEROPLANES 


T IS reported that our naval officers 

| have devised a gun with which 

they could quickly destroy a fleet 

of aeroplanes. That they have worked 

on such a problem shows how serious the 

fear is that flying machines may play an 
important part in the next war. 

Just how efficient they may prove to 
be, nobody can know till the next war 
comes. But you may make a picture of 
the possible damage from aircraft if you 
can imagine what the Japanese might 
have done during the seige of Port Arthur 
if they had had, say, 2000 aeroplanes. 
There would have been 2000 Japanese 
eager to win glory by the hazardous chance 
of dropping bomb into the besieged town, 
and they could easily have flown over the 
hills which cost so many lives of the slowly 
advancing infantry. And 2000 aeroplanes 
cost no more than one battleship. 

Air craft will, of course, be improved 


year by year, so that if a great war should 
come, let us say ten years hence, what 
might happen at sea or on land staggers 
the imagination. The French already 
have a well-developed type of aeroplane 
which carries three men, one of whom is 
free to make observatidns with a field- 
glass and to draw plans and maps. 

As for guns that will destroy them, 
however accurate they may be, they would 
not hinder their use. Such a new form 
of danger and such a new chance for hero- 
ism would be only a welcome challenge 
to daring men. 

Perhaps the most certain effect of the 
aeroplane’s recognized danger will be to 
prevent wars. Every new deadly weapon 
has more or less such a good tendency. 
And, when even the most advanced stu- 
dents of untried weapons cannot foresee 
what the next battle may turn on, flying 
machines may well cause the war-makers 
to hesitate 
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HE sturdy naval hero of Japan, 

in spite of his very careful and 

frugal precautions, fell ill for 
a day from the “entertainment” that 
he received in New York. Luncheons 
and dinners did for Admiral Togo what 
a Russian fleet failed to do— whereby 
hangs a moral: 

Considered from an artistic point of 
view or from the point of view of a re- 
fined hospitality or from the point of 
view of good character and of common 
sense, most of our public hospitalities 
are vulgar barbarisms. A distinguished 
visitor comes. A luncheon to-day of 
seven or eight courses with the thick 
fumes of tobacco —in its worst form of 
cigarettes—a dinner to-night of even 
more courses: three or four hours at 
the table in the afternoon and four or five 
hours in the evening, spent how? In 
listening mainly to ill-prepared, cheap- 
witty speeches, a dozen or so of them. 
And the guest can seldom say, when his 
turn comes, any very important thing 
that he might say; for the tone and at- 
mosphere of the occasion restrict him to 
an expression merely of his own unbounded 
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pleasure at so hospitable a_ reception! 
Then the same programme the next day; 
and soon. ‘These occasions make gluttons 
and prevaricators of all but the most 
resolute and self-restrained men — hosts 
and guests alike. 

Fashion has its tyranny in public enter- 
tainments as strong as in millinery. No- 
body dares do a genuine, unconventional 
thing. The rule of “banquets” and of 
speeches by “prominent citizens”’ is rigid. 

Suppose a public dinner were given at 
which simple and wholesome food were 
served in moderate quantities — such a 
dinner as sensible and healthful men eat 
every day — and in a dainty and artistic 
way, without bulk and without profusion; 
and suppose one man who was a graceful 
speaker were delegated to prepare a short 
speech in which he should say all that is 
necessary with skilful brevity; and suppose 
the prominent citizens were kept in silence 
and the company might go from the table 
after an hour or two instead of four or 
five hours — that would be real hos- 
pitality. The dinner and the speeches 
could be made works of art; and hosts 
and guests would go away refreshed and 
get to bed at their regular hours and feel 
that they had played parts in both a 
genuine and happy occasion. 

Then admirals and presidents and great 
men of other kinds would not have their 
digestions disturbed (they would be helped, 
rather), nor would the hosts have to 
sacrifice their livers and sometimes their 
incomes to hospitality. The barbarous 
profusion of the public chef and the fluent 
monotony of the prominent citizen ought 
to give way to daintiness and self-restraint 
both in food and words. The penalties 
of prominence would be less severe, the 
pains of public entertaining would dis- 
appear and a visitor would have time to 
visit and to sleep. 

Even when we have no distinguished 
visitor, we play havoc with good taste and 
good digestion at our public dinners. If 
we wish to reform the tariff or the cur- 
rency or to further a movement for better 
tenements, we first fill up with food till 
we so deaden our sensibilities that we 
laugh at introductory witticisms as old as 
the abuse that we’ve meant to abolish. 
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A moderate, simple, artistic dinner, a 
single well-prepared, well-spoken speech, 
an early home-going — this is a reform 
that would further many a good purvose 
and prolong life. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE TARIFF 


RESIDENT TAFT’S vetoes of 

pP the tariff-reduction bills passed 

by Congress, especially of the 

wool bill, is the most serious error he has 

committed since he signed and defended 
the Payne-Aldrich Tariff act. 

The course of events now worth re- 
calling was this: During the last year of 
President McKkinley’s life, although he 
was the very apostle of high protection, 
he recognized the pressure of commerce 
and of opinion sufficiently to declare that 
the day of trade-isolation and restriction 
was passed; and this meant that high 
protection must at least be modified. He 
was somewhat timidly moving toward 
such a position when his work ended. 
Then, during Mr. Roosevelt’s seven years 
in office, tariff-reduction was side-tracked, 
not to say smothered. He managed to 
keep the public mind so engaged with 
other subjects that the people waited, it 
is now plain, with some impatience; for, 
when Mr. Taft took the subject up, he 
won instant and warm approval. 

He called Congress in extra session in an 
admirable mess&ge and went hopefully 
about reducing the tariff’s inequalities. 
No President ever started out with better 
intentions or with greater popularity. 
Then the “old guard” in Congress undid 
him. They gave him the Payne-Aldrich 
act and he signed and defended it. In- 
stead of revision downward it gave us 
revision upward and left matters worse 
than they were in President McKinley’s 
day. As soon as the people had a chance 
to express themselves, they sent an over- 
whelming Democratic House to Wash- 
ington and drove the old oligarchy in the 
Senate out of power. 

Then Mr. Taft courted the Insurgents 
instead of longer spurning them; and 
he made another effort to take up the 
tariff-problem, now made worse by his 
first efforts. He again called Congress 
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in extra session, primarily to approve 
the reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
This is in itself a small measure of relief 
and it so plays into the hands of the 
manufacturers that the Insurgent states 
and their representatives are displeased. 
But it has this merit — that it is a breach, 
if ever so small and zigzag a breach, in 
the tariff-wall. The Democrats promptly 
passed it. So far, so good. 

Mr. Taft had to this extent shown 
his earnestness about tariff-reform. He 
had again started on the road toward 
a reduction of the gross inequalities of 
the tariff; and the Democrats had helped 
him get what he wanted. 

They, in turn, as a complement to the 
Reciprocity act, passed the so-called Far- 
mers’ Free-List bill. That was real tariff- 
reform, but the President vetoed it. Yet 
it was also somewhat of a political play 
by the Democrats. And this veto would 
have been forgiven and forgotten. 

But Congress passed also the Wool 
bill, reducing the average duty from ninety 
per cent to forty-eight per cent. The Presi- 
dent had himself declared the wool schedule 
of the Payne-Aldrich act indefensible. 
But he vetoed the new wool bill, assuming 
that a better bill may be passed next 
winter in accordance with the report of 
his tariff-board — an utterly unwarranted 
assumption. For it is not the _tariff- 
board that can passa bill but only this same 
Democratic House. 

As matters stand, therefore, the Presi- 
dent has put himself in the position of 
obstructing an important measure of 
real tariff-reform. His reliance on _ his 
tariff-board — the people do not care a 
fig for that. Nor is Congress going to 
care a fig for it. The President’s prefer- 
ence for his tariff-board over the House 
has been received by Congress as an insult. 

The large facts that stand out, then, 
are these two: 

First, Mr. Taft set out with the purpose 
of reducing the inequalities of the tariff 
and he failed because the reactionary 
Senators played upon his party-loyalty 
to the defeat of his well-meant purpose. 

Then he made a little breach in the 
fulfillment of the strong tariff-wall by his 
reciprocity programme, with which the 
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Democrats enabled him to succeed. They 
then said to him in effect: ‘We will do 
precisely what you set out to do at first — 
we will revise the wool schedule, which 
you have pronounced indefensible. That 
is real tariff-revision.”” But he vetoed 
their bill. 

The same majorities of voters who 
elected a Democratic Congress as a protest 
against the Payne-Aldrich act cannot 
now easily be persuaded that Mr. Taft 
is in dead earnest about revising the tariff 
at all. To put forward the work of his 
tariff-board as a reason for deferring action 
is to make an excuse rather than to follow 
a conviction. The President has, there- 
fore, in practical effect, put himself as 
an obstruction in the way of tariff-revision. 
That is the way the matter stands, and 
his good intentions cannot change it. 


I] 


As for the revisions of the cotton and 
steel and chemical schedules that were 
rushed through Congress — they are not 
entitled to the same respect as the Wool 
bill. They were put through with some 
lack of sincerity—to be vetoed for 
political effect. The position of the Demo- 
crats would have been stronger if they 
had not indulged in this mere party-play. 

The net result of it all is, the people 
are not convinced of Mr. Taft’s fight- 
ing sincerity about tariff-revision. Party 
loyalty once got the better of him and now 
a vain academic dependence on his own 
method of revision has got the better of 
him. If he had been dead in earnest, 
neither of these hindrances would have 
counted. The earnest tariff-reform voters 
will not support him again. 

And the split in the Republican party 
is worse rather than better. The hoped- 
for healing of the breach was prevented 
by the Reciprocity act. The Insurgents 
now have a double quarrel with the 
President and the Regulars — once for 
not reducing the tariff, and then for 
reducing it (by the Reciprocity act) on 
the wrong things for them. They can 
hardly hope to prevent his renomination, 
but they are likely to help defeat him if 
the Democrats present a candidate who 
has convictions. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AND DANGER 


HE Democrats in the long extra 

session of Congress, which was 

called primarily to approve the 
reciprocity pact with Canada, made a 
surprising record. As Mr. Underwood 
fairly summed it up: 

They took the appointment of the committees 
out of the hands of the Speaker. 

They reduced the running expenses of the 
House 25 per cent., thereby saving about 
$180,000. 

They passed a bill requiring publicity be- 
fore and after elections. 

They approved the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement. 

They passed a resolution providing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to elect Senators 
by a direct vote of the people. 

They passed the Arizona and New Mexico 
Statehood resolution. 

They revised the wool, cotton and chemical 
schedules. 

They passed a free list bill. 

This leaves them in a decidedly advan- 
tageous tactical position. They showed 
an appreciative attitude toward the wishes 
of the people, as expressed in last year’s 
conzressional election; and—a much 
harder task—they showed both una- 
nimity and self-restraint; and these have 
not always been Democratic virtues. 
They did their best to put the Democratic 
tariff-reform programme on the statute- 
books; they threw off the leadership of 
Mr. Bryan; and they have kept the 
loyalty of those who elected them with- 
out forfeiting the confidence of the business 
world in general. They accepted the 
reciprocity measure from a President of 
the opposing party and upheld him, show- 
ing a somewhat unusual breadth of view. 

If they now withstand the temptation 
to too miscellaneous investigation by 
congressional committees, they seem likely 
to keep the advantage that they have 
won and thoroughly to reéstablish their 
party in the people’s confidence. Investi- 
gation that leads directly to constructive 
work is good, but investigation that has 
as its chief aim to put their enemies “in 
a hole” is tiresome and it soon becomes 
theatrical and undermines sincerity. This 
is the present direction of Democratic 
danger. 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES TO 
BE PUBLISHED 


Y AND by we shall get something 
like scientific voting in this coun- 


try. That is the first necessity 
in any scheme of popular government. 
Democracy: has not yet had a fair trial; 
it has not yet had an accurate language 
in which to express itself. We have only 
a sort of happy-go-lucky, hit-or-miss 
democracy. It is rather surprisisug, con- 
sidering what store we set by the will of 
the majority, that we have been at so 
little pains to make sure of yetting an 
accurate expression of that will. For 
years elections were crude in the extreme. 
Latterly we are getting registration, and 
we are getting the state-managed direct 
primary (the longest step toward real 
popular government that we have lately 
taken), and now we have got a national 
statute requiring the publication, before 
the election, of campaign expenses. 

One might almost wonder that popular 
government survived the days of the 
Garfield and Arthur “soap,” of Dudley 
with his “ blocks of five,” of Foster and his 
“fry the fat,” of Hanna, of Cortelyou with 
his huge fund from corporations. It 
seems impossible that such things should 
ever have been permitted, and especially 
that they should have been a common 
subject of merriment. There has been a 
moral revolution, and the past is suddenly 
remote. Even those who are not roused 
by the immorality of bought elections 
have come to see that such elections are 
inaccurate and unscientific. The time 
has come in politics, just as it has come in 
business, when loose and easy methods 
may no longer be tolerated. 


The new law applies to the election of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
to primaries for their nomination, and to 
nominations by conventions. Each can- 
didate must, ten to fifteen days before 
the election, the primary, or the conven- 
tion, file an itemized statement of all 
money received and expended by him or 
with his knowledge and consent, as well 
as of all promises made by him or by his 
authority. A candidate for Representa- 
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tive may not expend more than $5,000 
for his nomination and election, and a 
candidate for Senator may not expend 
more than $10,000. A Senator is for- 
bidden to contribute toward the election 
of any particular member of the state 
legislature. These are the more important 
provisions of the new law. It is not an 
ideal enactment, for there are loopholes 
in it; but it is a long step toward a better 
ballot. 


MEXICO 


HE last remnants of soil included 

within the contiguous home-mass 

of the United States have now 
been raised to the dignity of statehood: 
the last “territory” has disappeared. 
The final act admitting Arizona and New 
Mexico into the Union made the nation 
a homogeneous federation stretching from 
ocean to ocean between the Mexican and 
Canadian frontiers. It will not now be 
difficult to keep track of the number of 
stars in the flag: forty-eight will be the 
number we shall have to remember 
probably for many years to come. 

These last new states have waited sixty 
years for admission to the Union. The 
land they occupy came into our possession, 
part by the Mexican cession of 1848, 
part by the Gadsden purchase five years 
later. Though the Spaniards were ex- 
ploring the plains and canons a hundred 
years before the Pilgrims landed, and 
though Santa Fe was in existence when 
Jamestown was founded, the soil and 
climate were so unpromising until ex- 
tensive irrigation was used that only now 
has the great Southwest attained the 
population deemed necessary for state- 
hood. Arizona’s 204,000 people now out- 
number, however, the population of Dela- 
ware, of Nevada, and of Wyoming; and 
New Mexico, with 327,000, surpasses 
all these and Idaho in the number of 
its people. The new states are in area 
among the biggest. Either of them would 
make 90 Rhode Islands. Only Texas, 


California, and Montana surpass them. 
All New England, with New York, could 
be set down in either of them. 
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Though President Taft has hopes of 
New Mexico for the Republican party, it 
is practically certain that both the 
new states will go into the Democratic 
column. Each will send two Represen- 
tatives to Washington, and no state, 
except Oklahoma (of phenomenally swift 
growth) has, since the Civil War, come in 
with more than two. Their four Senators 
will constitute the chief influence of the 
new states in the councils of the Union. 
The ambitions of their people, however, 
are probably not so much to have a part 
in national politics as to have in their 
own hands the management of their 
local affairs. Statehood is the right and 
normal thing for them; it was never 
intended that any portion of the people 
of the United States should live in the 
condition of permanent infancy, be con- 
demned to the helplessness of perpetual 
minors. Arizona and New Mexico have 
outgrown their immaturity and are wel- 
come into the family of the nation. 


IN 1912 


HERE will be 531 votes in the next 

Electoral College, 48 more than 

in the last, and 266 will be re- 
quired to elect the next President. 

The twelve surely Democratic Southern 
States — Alabama, Arkansas, -Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia — will 
cast 136 votes. Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, though sometimes they 
swerve from the Democratic line, will 
bring the total to 173. New Mexico and 
Arizona would make it 179. It remains 
for the Democratic candidate to find 90 
more votes in the North, if he is to succeed. 

He may reasonably count on Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Nevada for 17 votes. 
If New Jersey, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Maine, and Connecticut, which 
all went Democratic at the last election, 
repeat that performance, the Democratic 
candidate will have one vote to spare in 
the college. And this, without New York. 
Many other combinations are possible 
without New York. With that state, which 
will now have 42 electoral votes, it will 
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be necessary for the Democratic candidate 
to carry only Ohio and Indiana; or New 
Jersey, Indiana, and Connecticut; or he 
could do it with such a combination of 
insurgent Republican states as Wisconsin, 
the Dakotas, Oregon, and Washington. 

If Mr. Taft carry the states he carried 
in 1908, his electoral vote would be 353 
— 87 more than necessary for his election. 
To fail of reélection, he must lose about 
90 electoral votes; and to gain the elec- 
tion, the Democratic candidate must find 
about 90 votes in addition to those he can 
reasonably count on. 

The moral of all this is that-there is a 
pretty fight ahead. 

President Taft is as certain of re- 
nomination as he can be certain of anything 
in the changes and chances of this mortal 
life. It is quite idle to assert, as some 
Democrats are jauntily asserting, that 
any Democratic nominee can defeat him. 
The fact is, only a Democrat who com- 
mands the confidence of the country in an 
unusual degree can hope to do it. Prob- 
ably no Democrat of the politician class 
can do it. Mr. Bryan certainly could 
not. Governor Harmon probably could 
not. The people who would vote against 
Mr. Taft are crying out for a new sort of 
leadership. Their only chance of getting 
it is through the party that has for some 
years been on the outside. If the manag- 
ing Democrats are wise enough to put 
forward a leader of so commanding a 
personality as to satisfy that demand, 
they will be likely to win. 

The eyes of the country are more and 
more concentrating on Governor Woodrow 
' Wilson, of New Jersey, as the man who 
seems to have such qualities of leadership. 
He has accomplished wonders in ten 
months of office, and. few men in our 
history, while they were yet so little known 
to the whole people, have won such wide- 
spread popularity or aroused so warm 
a hope. . 

Four years ago this magazine published 
a Life of Mr. Taft and the biographical 
facts then first got together, with some 
trouble, were used in all the subsequent 
books about him. Similarly, the WorLp’s 
Work is now publishing Mr. Hale’s 
Biography of Governor Wilson, which is 
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the more interesting because the facts 
of his life are less well known. The public 
now know something of his creed and 
courage. The influences and experiences 


and training which shaped him Mr. Hale 


will narrate and explain. 


THE MODERN PIRATE 


OHN W. GATES was still a boy when 

he opened a little hardware store in 

his native town of Turner’s Junc- 

tion, Ill. As a hardware dealer 
he sold, among other things, barbed 
wire, then just coming into use. Young 
Gates had an adventuring mind, and he 
saw the great possibilities of the new de- 
vice, though probably he did not dream 
of the length it would lead him toward 
fortune. He went to the manufacturer, 
Colonel Isaac L. Ellwood, and bought 
the selling rights for Texas. Going to 
San Antonio, he put up a barbed wire 
corral in the public square, turned twenty- 
five range steers into it— and got more 
orders than Ellwood’s factory could begin 
to fill. It was clear that he had better 
go back home and make wire himself; 
and this he proceeded to do, in spite of 
the fact that he had no patents —an 
embarrassment overcome by the happy 
plan of moving his factory back and 
forth across the state line between Illinois 
and Missouri. 

Gates, however, was never cut out for 
an ordinary manufacturer. It was all 
right to make wire fence: the business 
brought in $150,000 a year; but it was 
more profitable to create stock companies. 
So John W. Gates and Company became 
The Southern Wire Company, with a 
capital of $50,000. Then it became The 
Braddock Wire Company; then The Con- 
solidated Steel and Wire Company; and 
by now the capitalization had risen to 
$4,000,000, at which figure Gates sold 
it out to The Federal Steel Company. 


His next step was to organize The 
American Steel and Wire Company 
of Illinois, with a_ capitalization of 


$24,000,000; then The American Steel 
and Wire Company of New Jersey, with a 
capitalization of $90,000,000. Perhaps 
this is enough of the story; for the rest has 
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to do with more consolidations; with the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, the 
Clyde Steamship Company, the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, the National 
Bank of North America. It is a story of 
speculation, daily growing bigger and 
broader until the Illinois country store- 
keeper became one of the most audacious 
gamblers Wall Street had ever known. 
He was a conscienceless gambler, too, 
utterly without consideration for his 
victims when he did not choose to be 
generous. The man was out to make 
money whether the market went up or 
down. One year he sold the market 
“short”? to an enormous amount and then 
shut down twelve of his own mills ‘and 
threw 6,000 of his own men out of work. 
Consolidation, fictitious capitalization, 
more consolidation, more fictitious capital- 
ization, and then a dump on the excited 
and duped public — that was the method 
of this pirate of the “Street.” 

Like many other pirates, he had his 
generous and chivalrous qualities, and he 
won many friends, to whom he was always 
true. 

Presently there was less method about 
it. Success had come so swiftly that 
Gates took less thought to secure it. 
Trust in his “luck” became supreme. 
He “plunged” on anything and every- 
thing. When it was not on the Stock 
Exchange, it was at the race track, or at 
Monte Carlo. The man would lay a wager 
on anything: “Bet you a million!’’ came 
to be one of his frequent exclamations, 
and one that he was ready to carry out with 
anybody, on any chance, at any time. 
During his last years, he showed some 
sober interest in oil, steel, and railroad 
properties of solid value, but the theory 
and the practice of his life was that the 
man who won was the man who took a 
chance. He said: 


Life is a gamble. Everything is a gamble. 
When the farmer plants his corn he is gambling. 
He is practically betting that the weather 
conditions will enable him to raise a good crop. 
Sometimes he loses. Sometimes he wins. 
Every man who goes into business embarks 
upon speculation. Of course, the element 
of judgment enters in, but the element of chance 
cannot be ruled out. Whenever a man starts 
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out on a railway journey, it’s a gamble whether 
he ever reaches his destination. All life is a 
gamble, you see. 


I] 


When Captain Sir Henry Morgan or 
Sir Francis Drake or their slightly less 
reputable colleagues, L’Olonnois and Cap- 
tain Kidd, in the good old days took toll 
of a town on the Spanish Main or warped 
down on a Spanish treasure-ship, they 
carried off a few chests of ruddy pesos, 
angels, and rose-nobles. “Twas a_ jolly 
trade and a paying one as long as luck 
held, and “gentlemen of fortune’ loom 
large in the literature of romance. 

Yet how small was the loot of these 
adventurers of the Caribbean compared 
with the “earnings” of the modern 
“gentlemen of fortune’ who ply their 
trade at the lower end of Manhattan 
Island! It’s a pity De Foe or Fielding 
isn’t alive to make a chap-book out of a 
modern pirate. As easily as an_ old- 
fashioned buccaneer looted and scuttled 
a fifty-ton caravel, Captain Gates captured 
and dismantled great steel plants, closed 
them down and made the operatives by 
the thousand walk the plank. At the close 
of one-day’s “work,” he found that he 
had taken not a battered ship or two but 
a sixty-million-dollar railroad. Merchants 
of Plymouth and London and New Amster- 
dam no doubt put all they could spare 
into the outfitting of the Adventure, the 
Dainty and the Jesus of Lubeck, but Cap- 
tain Gates and his gallant band descended 
on the “market” with $125,000,000 to 
put on margin. Where are Blackbeard, 
Braziliano, and Captain Teach on his 
ship Hell? where the swaggering paltry 
butchers? where the beruffed gamesters 
of the Elizabethan days by the side of 
adventurers like these? The Elizabethans 
were mere “pikers.”” Never before lived 
there men who gambled in sums _ so 
colossal, with methods so ruthless as men 
like Gates employ to-day. 

There is this difference, to be sure; the 
old sea dogs staked their lives — the 
modern buccaneer doesn’t do that. 


II 


There is a grain of truth in the Gates 
philosophy. Yet, for all that, it is the 
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most pernicious that could possibly be 
preached to a nation or recommended to 
it by the “successful’’ examples of piratical 
gamblers. Life does. not consist in taking 
chances. Sensible, rational life consists 
in reducing the number of chances it 
is necessary to take, in banishing the 
element of chance, so far as_ possible, 
in bringing everything under the dominion 
of reason. Here and there an individual 
may enrich himself at the expense of his 
fellows by. taking chances against them, 
but for everyone who wins there is one who 
loses or many who lose, and general 
prosperity can never be gained except 
through the orderly, rational methods 
of forethought, preparation, and industry. 
These are bound to gain their reward; 
these make the “sure thing.” 

The immorality of gambling lies in 
the fact that it sneers at the virtues which 
lie at the basis of all progress and all 
general prosperity, and that it is content 
to gain, not by bringing wealth into the 
world but by snatching it from others. 
When the “gentleman of fortune” staked 
his life, there was a certain halo of ro- 
mance about the game; but the world 
has moved past that day to an era of 
better heroisms, an era in which — to 
tell the truth—the “plunger” appears 
but a sordid and selfish figure. 


POSTAL BANKS AND PROGRESS 


N INSTANT demand has _ been 
A shown for postal savings-banks 
wherever they have been opened, 

alike in small towns and in big cities, and 
alike in states that have sound savings- 
banks and in states that have unsound ones. 
Many bankers and the ruling classes in 
finance in general proved conclusively, 
when the subject was first under discus- 
sion, that there was no need for Govern- 
ment savings-banks. This is now an 
interesting fact to recall, for it illustrates 
the difficulty that every class has in under- 
standing the point-of-view of the masses. 
There zs no need of such banks for men of 
financial experience or of even rudimentary 
financial knowledge. But the financial 
knowledge and experience of the masses 
is exceedingly meagre — so meagre that 
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men of experience have difficulty in under- 
standing the suspicious nature of the 
inexperienced and uninformed. 

It is so with every step to broaden 
opportunity. The fortunate and the in- 
formed have opportunities and see oppor- 
tunities at every turn of the road. The 
disadvantages of ignorance and of isolation 
and of inexperience are hard for them 
to understand. It is easy to say,. for 
example, that a man in New York City 
is a fool to deposit his money in a postal 
bank where he can receive only two per 
cent., when around the corner is a perfectly 
sound savings-bank that will pay him three 
and a half or four percent. Surely; but so 
long as the ignorant are so very numerous 
it is well to put the means of instruction 
within reach of them. A man who has 
money in a postal bank will be very much 
more likely to learn the first lessons in 
finance than the man who has no deposit 
anywhere. Bes‘des, there are abundant 
reasons why many poor men in New York 
should have more confidence in a Govern- 
ment bank than in any other. 

You might say, and not go far wrong, 
that progress is possible in a democracy in 
proportion to the ability of the strong and 
the fortunate and the enlightened classes 
to understand the masses with sympathy. 


A BUTTON OF SAFETY 
H = years ago the Portland, Ore., 


street-railway company began the 
compulsory instruction of its mo- 
tormen and conductors in the preven- 
tion of accidents. No new man was 
allowed to run a car till he had re- 
ceived such instruction. The road now 
carries about twice as many passengers as 
it carried four years ago, but an officer of 
the company informs us that the number 
of accidents has not increased. The 
ratio of accidents to the number of pas- 
sengers, therefore, is only half as great. 
A layman would suppose that every 
street-car company would give its me) 
such instruction; and 
managed companies do. 
But in Portland another step was taken. 

A lecturer was employed by the company 
to address the children in every public 
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WHY NOT PLAYS IN SCHOOL-HOUSES 


school. He distributed buttons with 
P. S. L. on them and a Public Safety 
League soon found itself organized. There 
was for several months thereafter only 
one street-car accident to a child. The 
car-lines in other cities have followed 
this example — Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Los Angeles among them; and some of 
the Western railroad companies have 
adopted the button. 

This is verv simple, as most helpful and 
practical ideas are. It’s a pity that it 
isn’t applicable to the drivers of automo- 
biles! 

WHY WE HAVE SO 
HE Bureau of 


MANY FIRES 


Manufacturers of 


the Department of Commerce 
and Labor has compiled these 
figures: During the year 1907 the loss 


by fire in the United States was $2.54 
per person. The cost of fire protection 
was $2.82 per person. The total fire loss 
and outlay for protection was, therefore, 
$5.36 per person. The following table 
shows fire losses in American and European 
cities: 
TABLE OF FIRE LOSSES PER PERSON 











| UNITED : 
POPULATION OF CITIES) ee EUROPE 
| STATES 

10,000 tO 30,000 | $2.37 $0.81 
30,000 50,000 3.28 i72 
50,000 “ 100,000 2.47 1.67 
100,000 “‘ 300,000 | 2.14 37 
More than 300,900 | 2-2 05 





The chief rea‘on for this difference, as 
Chief Croker 1as pointed out’ in this 
magazine, is nct physical: it is the dif- 
ference between 2 ‘vell-disciplined, careful 
population and a ushing population. It 
is a deep differer.- in the habits of the 
people. An interes tng confirmation of 
this fact is found in an article in Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine for September, 1856, 
in which the latest annual reports then 
available showed that London had a 
fire to every 323 buildings, and New York 
a fire to every 146 buildings — about the 
same difference that you will find to-day. 
The writer in Hunt’s draws this com- 
parison: 
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London seeks more to preserve what it has 
attained, than to gain anything new. What- 
ever is to be done must be done in a careful 
and substantial manner; for if injury is oc- 
casioned by doing otherwise, the loss will be 
slowly repaired, just as a sprain or sore is 2 
more serious thing to an old than to a young 
man. 

With New York, its undeveloped is its great- 
est resource. What has been done is nothing, 
except as the step toward effecting more. Our 
genius is purely creative, and while our energies 
are perpetually emploved in fresh production, 
what has been produced must of necessity be 
left, in some degree, to take care of itself. 


Then he sums up the whole subject in this 
way: 

While discipline has but a few stiff turns, 
disorder throws out her fruits with a vicissi- 
tudinary energy forever tireless. 


That’s “about the size of it” to-day, as 
it was in 1856. We suffer from the tireless. 
Vicissitudinary energy of disorder; and 
whether you consider it a fruit-tree or a 
disease, it is costly — this vicissitudinary 
energy. 


WHY NOT PLAYS IN 
SCHOOL-HOUSES? 

PLAN has been under discussion 

to have professional actors give 

classical plays in the public 
schools of \vew York City for the genera! 
instruction of the pupils and especial}, 
for the benefit of the students of literature. 
The plays would be given in the simple 
fashion of the Ben Greet and the Coburn 
players, without the distracting and some- 
times demoralizing accessories of the 
theatre. It is a good plan and you wil! 
commend it if you have got far enough 
away from your Puritan ancestors to 
consider it on its merits. 

In fact neither the Puritan ancestor 
nor the improper stage is longer able to 
obscure the pleasures and benefits of acting. 
Our little experiences with pageants and 
with amateur theatricals have shown 
several things — that many persons dis- 
cover an unsuspected aptitude for such 
performances and get and give pleasure 
that they had not before dreamed of: 
that we the more heartily welcome pla\ - 
writing and acting because most of our 
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school-work from time immemorial has 
been critical and has not encouraged pro- 
duction and action, and we are pleased to 
find out that we have at least some little 
productive skill (every normal mind has 
a productive impulse until “literary train- 
ing” smothers it); and that this new 
activity is the more interesting because 
of our general lack of intellectual amuse- 
ments. 

If, therefore, you have a lawn or, for 
that matter, a back yard, or, lacking them, 
if you have a good room in your house, 
and if you have children and neighbors 
who have children (of any age whatso- 
ever), you may surprise yourself and 
delight them and contribute to their 
education (without using so dull a word) 
if you encourage them to act — to make 
plays and to play them. Children, you 
know, range in age from five years to 
ninety. 


THE SOUTH AND COUNTRY LIFE 


ARTSVILLE, South Carolina — 
H you have not before heard of 

Hartsville; and perhaps you 
might not hear of it now if Professor 
Mims had not happened to choose 
it as the subject of the first of his 
articles on progress in the South under 
the application of scientific methods of 
work. And he might have chosen other 
towns, not just like Hartsville, but illus- 
trating the same principle of intensive 
work. 

Intensive scientific work — that’s the 
cue on the soil or in the shop, in the South 
or anywhere else. One family of men in 
South Carolina, who took the trouble 
to find out precisely what their soil and 
climate and trees were good for and who 
were content to work out the tasks pre- 
sented there where they were, have 
added to human knowledge, have im- 
proved the practice and increased the 
profits of farming, have turned waste pro- 
ducts into wealth, have stimulated the life 
of a whole community, have made a health- 
ful and attractive town —all with so 
little fuss that you never heard of them 
before. 

The lesson of this experience is that a 
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similar result can be worked out anywhere 
and is, in fact, worked out in many places 
in the United States. For example, (and 
it is a sudden jump from scientific plant- 
breeding in South Carolina to surgery in 
Minnesota,) two surgeons, sons of a good 


country physician, have made the town of. 


Rochester, Minn., famous all over the 
world. Just as a scientific worker with 
soils and plants may do his miracles on 
land that he happens to own in South 
Carolina, so surgeons of extraordinary 
skill may work their miracles as well in 
the little Minnesota town where they grew 
up as in any great city — for some reasons 
better, in fact, because they miss the 
distractions of a great city. The world 
will find great men and profit by their 
work, wherever they are. 

To go back to Hartsville: if you have 
read a lot of fervid, dull books of exhorta- 
tion about “going back to the land,”’ 
and about “organizing rural life,” and 
such subjects and have put them down 
with a more confused mind than you had 
when you picked them up, you may be 
in a good mood to understand these facts :— 
that the problem of country life, as of 
town-life, is the problem of the man 
rather than of the place, of the method 
rather than of the task itself. Nature 
has made most of our soil so bountiful 
of possibilities that, if you learn what those 
possibilities are and train yourself to work 
them out, you need not go to any city 
to make your fortune and to find the con- 
tentment of a useful life. Many a Wis- 
consin farmer sells his whole corn-crop 
at a very high price for seed, only because 
he has learned to grow better corn than 
the men who buy it from him. 

Again, no community-life can easily 
or naturally come to a higher level by 
ready-made plans superimposed on it. 
The plan whereby it will rise is the plan 
of working out its own resources and its 
own aptitudes, by doing scientifically the 
thing that lies at hand, by developing 
the potential wealth that is already there 
— by the leadership of native accomplish- 
ment. Economics, Social Organization, 
Education — these are big, vague words; 
and they begin to have real meanings 
only after the event. They become clear 
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by your doing the natural thing that you 
find to do where you are and by doing 


: it better than it has before been done. 


II 


Professor Mims is doing a service of 
another sort by his articles on the appli- 
cation of scientific work to Southern 
problems: he is giving us something more 
profitable to think of in connection with 
the South than mere political activity. 
This very year South Carolina has as its 
Governor perhaps the unfittest man in 
the whole commonwealth, just as Missis- 
sippi is about to send her unfittest man 
to the United States Senate. These are 
misfortunes, but they are passing mis- 
fortunes. The point is, they have their 
origin in old conditions, in _ political 
methods and prejudices that are really 
survivals of a passing era. 

The sure way to get rid of such survivals 
is the way of intensive local work and 
growth and development. When this has 
gone on long enough and over a sufficient 
area to affect the lives and the thought 
of a large part of the people, there can be 
no more Governor Bleases and no more 
Senator Vardemans. Political life yet lags 
behind industrial and educational life 
in most parts of the Union, and it will lag 
behind until a true economic basis of 
working and living is acquired by a large 
part of the population. By our present 
methods politics is too likely to measure 
the lowest level of our community life 
or at best the merely commonplace level; 
and it will continue to do so till the true 
economic development of the people be- 
comes general. 

In the South, the way to lift politics 
is the way to lift every other activity 
—hby the scientific development of the 
people; and Hartsville gives the cue even 
to that. 


A NEW DRESS AND OTHER NEW 
THINGS 


te we years is rather a long time 


to wear one dress. But that is 
what the Worip’s Work did. 
The large, plain type and the clear, big 
pictures that made its “style’’ from the 
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beginning have worn well and been imi- 
tated by many magazines. Now, with this 
number, a new dress of type is put on, 
large and clear as before, and a new (and 
we think more artistic) typefor head- 
lines. More important than these changes 
is the improvement in binding. It is easv 
to sew with thread a magazine that has 
a small edition, for sewing is a slow pro- 
cess; and it is easy to fasten with wire 
staples a magazine that has a large edi- 
tion, but then it does not open satisfac- 
torily. Ncw 2 machine has been made to 
bind a large edition so that the magazine 
will open satisfactorily, and the Wor .p’s 
Work has the second of these machines 
that has been manufactured. This new 
method of binding has attracted wide 
attention if one may judge by this letter 
that has just been received from Colonia 
del Dueso, Santona-Santander, Spain: 


I beg you kindly to send me a copy in the 


new cover. Yours faithfully, 
FELIX SAMPER. 
These mechanical improvements are 


proper accompaniments to what we hope 
is a continuous improvement in the con- 
tents of the magazine — articles that are 
worthy of careful reading, and judgments 
that are sound and somewhat venturesome 
rather than somewhat dead. Any fool 
can stand still, as all stones must. A 
magazine must go forwood or die. 

Mr. Hale’s Biography of Governor 
Wilson, Mr. Dunn’s articles about Dr. 
Wiley and his achievements, Professor 
Mims’s “The South Realizing Itself”’ 
in a new era of opportunity and progress 
brought by the application of scientific 
methods of work — these will be continued 
in coming numbers. ~The November num- 
ber will be a Country Life number. It 
will contain a group of short articles de- 
scribing interesting, personal successes in 
farming, in developing new rural areas, 
in cleaning up the country from a sanitary 
point of view, in making country schools 
a new sort of institution — “getting them 
down to their real job.” This rural ad- 


vance in the United States is a remark- 
able chapter in present history, the most 
remarkable, perhaps, in the contemporary 
world. 








T IS just five years since this magazine 

announced its willingness to answer 

letters of inquiry about finance and 

investment. In this five years of 

close and often intimate intercourse 
with investors of all sorts and descrip- 
tions the editor of this department has 
learned a great many things about the 
habits and state of mind of the individ- 
ual investor. 

One minor conclusion from all] this 
data and experience is that the very 
small investor is the most inveterate 
bargain hunter in the world. The very 
big investor, if he has a taste for profits 
at all, seeks rather to create them than 
to find them. The middle class investor 
thinks more of safety and of fair income 
than he does of profit; and if he seeks 
profits at all, his demands are moderate 
and conservative. 

It is the small investor who always 
wants 100 per cent. on his money and who 
is willing to take the most astounding 
chances to get it. A man wrote to this 
office not long ago stating that by twenty- 
five years of hard work he had accumu- 
lated $2,400. He had $2,000 of it in good 
bonds at five per cent; and the rest of it 
in a codperative bank at five per cent. 
He said that for ten years past he had 
been waiting and watching for a chance 
to make a profitable investment and that 
he had at last discovered it. He had every 
intention, therefore, of selling his two 
bonds, withdrawing his money from the 
bank, and making the great investment for 
which he had been searching for ten years. 

The proposition into which he contem- 
plated putting this money was the stock 
of the Oxford Linen Mills, Series C., 
which was offered to him at $4 a share. 
He purposed buying 600 shares. He 
had spent some money to go and in- 
vestigate the proposition. He _ knew, 
therefore, that there was a mill, and 
that it was running. He had met a man 
who had attracted his confidence and he 
had taken the word of this man as to the 
future earnings and profit of the company. 
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He had been assured, and he believed, ¥ 
that the offering of this stock to him, 
which was made by a broker in no way con- 
nected with the company or with its 
promoters, and which was at a great dis- 
count from the regular offering price, made 
it a real bargain. 

“1 know,” he said, “that this stock was 
sold in large quantities at double the price 
| can got it for, and that to-day the con- 
dition of the property is better than it was 
then and its prospects far more certain.” 

I do not know whether he made the pur- 
chase or not. Inreply to his inquiry | told 
him that the Oxford Linen Mills is an in- 
dustrial establishment that has not yet de- 
monstrated its earning capacity as a going 
concern, that it paid no dividends except 
in the course of the promotion and out of 
the proceeds of property which it did not 
create, that it has been promoted by a 
flamboyant and spectacular promotion 
syndicate using high-pressure mail-order 
methods, that it enjoys no substantial 
standing amongst the large and success- 
ful manufacturers of New England, and 
that it cannot possibly be said to represent 
anything but a fair business risk, if indeed 
it represents even that. 

He replied very briefly, to the effect 
that he had no use for this opinion, that 
it was full of prejudice, and that it was 
intended to injure a great and growing 
industry. That closed the correspondence. 

Episodes similar to this have occurred 
many times in the carrying on of this 
advisory work. In some instances, of 
course, the inquiries came from “‘dummies’’ 
acting for the company or from the pro- 
moters themselves, who were fishing for 
information and looking for trouble. In 
many other instances, however, the 
inquiries were legitimate and the anger 
over an unfavorable report was honest. 
When a man has more than half made up 
his mind that he has discovered the great- 
est investment of the age he is apt to lose 
his temper and to call people names when 
they express a contrary opinion. 
Occasionally, the weakness of the small 
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investor for bargains does not land him 
in the net of the get-rich-quick fishermen, 
but lures him instead into Wall Street. 
Sometimes, as in the panic of 1907, his 
bargain hunting brings him great success; 
and he is tempted, after taking his profits, 
to attempt a repetition of the feat again 
and again, forgetting, in the flush of vic- 
tory, that if the outside public could stand 
in the speculative arena year in and year 
out and beat the professional speculator at 
his own game, the professional speculator 
as a species would soon cease to exist. 

It is not right to decry the habit of bar- 
gain buying in the general market. It 
is accepted as an axiom that it is per- 
fectly legitimate and indeed very wise for 
the small investor, as well as for the large 
one, to buy outright for cash the standard 
securities of the United States at times of 
great depression. That is sound business 
common sense, and a habit that conduces 
to thrift; but this magazine has learned 
to qualify with earnest phrases and para- 
graphs of warning all letters of advice 
concerning this phase of the bargain- 
hunting habit. For we have found by 
experience that he who bought Pennsy!- 
vania at 110 and Union Pacific at the 
same price and General Electric below 
par in the panic of 1907 and sold them at 
substantial profits in 1909 almost in- 
variably was tempted to continue to stand 
in the Wall Street market and make frantic 
and futile efforts to repeat in a higher 
market the operations of panic times. 

It cannot be done. The innocent out- 
sider who seeks great bargains in the Wall 
Street market under normal conditions 
will invariably loce much more than he 
will gain. We have seen him buying 
dividend stocks just a month before the 
dividends disappes::1, simply because 
they looked very cheap. We have seen 
him buying cheap industrial bonds to yield 
nearly seven per cent., on the time-worn 
theory that a first mortgage bond must 
necessarily be a good investment. We 
have even seen him trying, with almost 
frantic anxiety, to follow the course of a 
favorite stock through an orgy of specu- 
lation wherein the great brokers of the 
Street played with loaded dice against 
him. In more than one instance we have 
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seen the slow accumulation of many years 
cut to pieces and almost entirely swept 
away as a result of bargain hunting in 
normal times in the Wall Street market. 

Out of all this experience it is nearly 
possible to formulate a rule that the small 
outside investor should never buy the 
standard securities in which great specu- 
lation goes on in Wall Street. At any rate, 
no man should buy these great speculative 
stocks except for income only, not intend- 
ing to take quick profits, or to watch the 
prices in the daily papers. It is an ex- 
cellent thing to find, as we occasionally 
do, some man or woman who has owned 
Delaware & Hudson, or Lackawanna, or 
Canadian Pacific stock through a decade 
or two and has seen them grow from a 
value of a few dollars a share to their 
present high prices, and has enjoyed as 
years have passed the growing revenue 
from them, and has cultivated through the 
same years a growing reverence and 
fondness for the properties. Such in- 
vestors in standard shares are all too few; 
and we should not care to say a word that 
would deter a man from buying purely 
for investment the standard stocks of 
any solid property, railroad or industrial. 

This article has dealt, so far, with the 
worst phase of bargain hunting, namely, 
the search for speculative profit. There 
is, however, another phase of this same 
disease which has almost as great a 
percentage of mortality, and which is, 
perhaps, more insidious. It takes hold 
not of the enterprising individual who 
seeks to double his money in a little while, 
but of the careful and conscientious in- 
vestor who seeks to make as good a revenue 
as he can out of what he has. It is the 
search for high income. 

Side by side, on the same page of a daily 
paper, | find two offerings of real estate 
first mortgages in New York City. The 
offerings look exactly alike except in one 
detail. Both are “first mortgages,’’ se- 
cured by “New York City property” 
and both are “guaranteed.” One pays 
four and a half per cent. a year and the 
other pays six per cent. That is appar- 
ently the only difference. 

Many times investors with small 
amounts of money have asked us the ques- 
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tion, “Why should | invest money at four 
and a half per cent. when | can get six per 
cent. with the same security?”’ The answer 
is that, in the course of many years’ ex- 
perience close to financial markets, we have 
never seen two securities of this sort of 
equal intrinsic value selling at six per cent. 
and four and a half per cent. respectively. 
The security looks the same; but it isn’t — 
not by a long shot. This does not mean 
that you cannot get six per cent. with a fair 
degree of safety provided you are willing 
to give up marketability and_ perhaps 
some other features; but it does mean 
that, in the case of the two offerings in 
the newspaper, there is a very real intrinsic 
difference between the two mortgages. 
One is a selected first mortgage, sold and 
guaranteed by a company of tremendous 
financial strength, which accepts and sells’ 
perhaps one out of five mortgages offered 
to it, paying for them with its own money, 
and pledging behind them, before it sells 
them, a credit that it has taken years to ac- 
cumulate. The other is a first mortgage 
on property at the fringe of the city, guar- 
anteed by a company which owns this 
property and which is cutting it up into 
city lots in the hope and probably in the 
honest expectation of selling it off at a 
great profit. The corporation itself is new; 
and six years ago the land was an un- 
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occupied common. It will probably turn 
out all right for the mortgage holders; 
but it is the slight chance that it will not 
that makes the rate six per cent. instead 
of four and a half per cent. If it does 
turn out all right, possibly the present 
mortgages, when they come to be re- 
newed, will pay only four and a_ half 
per cent.; but if it does not turn out all 
right the mortgages under foreclosures 
may not yield much more than half their 
face value. Certainly, if it does not turn 
out well, the guaranty is of no value, for 
all the assets and the money of the guaran- 
teeing corporation are tied up in the 
venture itself. 

So much for the bargain hunter, and 
the pitfalls he must seek to avoid. We 
do not decry either the habit of bargain 
hunting for profits or the search for high 
income if they be carried on with proper 
caution and under circumstances that 
make them legitimate. We know, how- 
ever, by our own experience in five full 
years of carrying on this department, 
that there is no other source so prolific 
of disappointment, loss, and actual ruin 
as this habit of hunting for bargains. It 
is all right when you get them; but you 
ought to be sure that they are not marked 
down because they are damaged goods. 
—C. M. K. 


THE BOY-RAISING BULLETINS 


MILLIONS OF PRACTICAL PAMPHLETS THAT HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED TO PARENTS 


ALL OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


BY 


WILLIAM A. 


McKEEVER 


(PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AT MANHATTAN, KANSAS) 


HE fact that many persons are 
still following eighteenth! cen- 
tury methods of child-culture 
in the home and at the same 
time applying the aids of 


twentieth century science to wheat-cul- 
ture, horse-culture, and hog-culture, has 
for some years appealed to me as one of 
the anomalies of our time. 





After observing carefully the methods 
of the agricultural experiment stations in 
sending out free bulletins on livestock to 
thousands of interested persons, | decided 
to undertake a counterpart of their work 
with a series of bulletins on the home- 
training of boys and girls. More than 
15,900,000 copies of my Home-Train- 
ing Bulletins, in the originals and_ in 

















various reprints, have been sent out over 
this country and into foreign lands. 

No pretence is made of originality or of 
special merit so far as the individual 
bulletins are concerned. But the cause 
is a worthy one and there is need for 
authentic and specific guidance of parents. 
So with the hope that what | have under- 
taken may be the means of stimulating 
others to perform this work more effi- 
ciently, a brief explanation of the bulletins 
is here given. 

It was in the autumn of 1908 that | 
began to issue them. At that time, there 
was not a dollar available for the purpose, 
and those who were asked about such a 
project discouraged the undertaking. But 
a deep and unshaken faith in the prac- 
ticability of the work led me to bring out 
the first number and to announce several 
titles of a continuous series to follow. 
Thus far seven have been issued: 


1. The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

. 2. Teaching the Boy to Save. 

No. 3. Teaching the Girl to Help in the Home. 
4. Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a 

Vocation. 

No. 5. A Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 

No. 6. Teaching the Boy to Work. 

No. 7. Teaching the Girl to Save. 


The plan of the undertaking is this: 
to offer to parents every possible assistance 
in the tremendous work of training their 
children in the home, by furnishing them 
a series of free bulletins, each treating 
in a popular style some particular home- 
training problem. For example, the 
cigarette bulletin undertakes a careful 
study of the mental, moral, and physical 
status of some 2500 youths addicted to 
the smoking habit. It also offers the best 
known methods of cure and prevention of 
the habit. This bulletin was received 
most cordially by the press and the public 
at large, and very soon calls for it began 
to come in by the hundreds. This 5000- 
word treatise on the cigarette has already 
gone into the hands of more than 600,000 
persons, and it is still extensively called for. 

No. 2, “Teaching the Boy to Save,” 
has been almost as popular as the first, 
more than 500,000 copies having been 
read. Dozens of banks have ordered 
quantities to supply their patrons, some 
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of them having used and distributed as 
many as 2500 in one lot. In its prepara- 
tion more than a hundred parents who 
were attempting to train their boys to 
earn and to save money were questioned 
and their methods were summarized in 
the pamphlet. 

No. 3, “Training the Girl to Help in 
the Home,” has received a most cordial 
welcome throughout the country and 
promises to equal the second one in circu- 
lation. The people are beginning to 
appreciate the cultural value of home work 
for girls. 

No. 4, “Assisting the Boy in the Choice 
of a Vocation,” has been ordered by the 
thousands. One man sent for enough 
copies to supply every home in his county. 
It attempts to show just how to follow 
the growing boy patiently through all his 
youthful experiences, and finally to help 
him discover a proper calling. It has 
been especially popular with branches of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and similar organizations of young men. 

No. 5, “A Better Crop of Boys and 
Girls,”’ is intended to stimulate an interest 
in elementary eugenics. About 25,000 
persons have read it entire, while portions 
of it have appeared in nearly all the large 
daily papers of the country. Dozens of 
magazines have used excerpts from it. 

No. 6, “Teaching the Boy to Work,” 
although very recently issued, is quite as 
popular as the others and is called for in 
every mail. It tries to explain just how 
parents may proceed to inculcate the spirit 
of industry in their boys, and how they 
must so arrange it that the work will be 
for the sake of the boy rather than the boy 
for the sake of the work. A radical feature 
of this bulletin is that it attempts to make 
out a schedule of working hours for boys 
of all ages ranging from four to sixteen. 
This bulletin has been commented upon 
favorably by hundreds of periodicals, and 
one magazine with a circulation of more 
than a million copies has asked the privi- 
lege of reprinting a part of it. 

No. 7, “Teaching the Girl to Save,” 
had just been issued when this article was 
written. 

Although more women than men per- 
haps write for the bulletins, the interest in 
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them seems to be country-wide, especially 
in the North and East, and not confined 
to any one class of persons. Thousands 
of copies have gone outside the borders 
of the United States, especially into 
Canada, and a good many hundreds have 
been scattered about over lands as far 
away as Australia, India, the Philippines, 
and other foreign countries. 

Physicians, attorneys, educators, minis- 
ters, and men of every rank and profession 
have shown an interest in the movement, 
not a few of then asking for liberal quan- 
tities of the pamphlets at the nominal 
price asked, one cent per copy prepaid. 
One traveling salesman writes, “I have 
arranged to place a copy in every home 
in my town.” But to illustrate: 

One city board of education ordered 
10,000 copies of “ Teaching a Boy toSave,”’ 
to be read in the schools. 

In several cases business men have called 
for from 5,000 to 7,500 of the series for free 
distribution in the homes of a single county. 

One man asked for 1,000 of the cigarette 
bulletin to place free in as many of the 
homes of his town. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, state and local, has used tens of 
thousands of the pamphlets for distri- 
bution in their work. 

A banking association in Canada pre- 
sented “The Cigarette Smoking Boy”’ 
to 4,000 of its younger members. 

The Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health sent for 500 copies of the 
cigarette bulletin. 

A general superintendent of a large 
railway system ordered 10,000 copies of 
the bulletins for distribution among the 
employees. About 1,400 packages of this 
order were mailed direct from my office. 

The Child Welfare Exhibit in New 
York ordered 3,000 of the bulletins for 
distribution. 

Copies of the cigarette bulletin have 
been ordered sent to many missionary 
workers abroad. Literal translations have 
been attempted by missionaries in China 
and India, and permission has just been 
given to publish it in an Armenian peri- 
odical. 

Two societies that deal with reforms 
among the foreign-speaking inhabitants 
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of large cities have asked the privilege 
of translating the bulletins, in condensed 
form, into several languages. 

A large number of traveling lecturers 
are using the bulletins and recommending 
them to their audiences. Several have 
made slides from the records in the cigar- 
ette bulletin. 

Many Government officials, college presi- 
dents, and such men have written ap- 
provingly of this new work. More than 
twenty state superintendents of schools 
have asked for either samples or quan- 
tities. Oneof these writes: “| want every 
teacher in my state to have these 
bulletins.” 

On the day this is written, ‘one college 
president ordered 200 copies and another 
100 of the cigarette bulletin. Members 
of the faculties of Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Stanford, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota universities and 
many others have asked for samples and 
have written most encouragingly about 
them. 

Jews and Christians, Protestants and 
Catholics have united in their moral and 
financial support of this work. Three 
prominent rabbis have recently sent for 
samples. 

From at least two outside states, pub- 
lishers have come to me and asked to place 
this bulletin movement on a paying basis 
with the claim that it could be made highly 
profitable; but | have in every case re- 
fused to turn it to personal gain. It is 
my theory that the best way to serve 
humanity with this thing is to offer the 
bulletins to parents as nearly free as 
possible and not to think of profit. | have, 
therefore, continued to send thousands of 
the bulletins free to parents who ask for 
them, even prepaying postage to foreign 
countries. But, after much experiment 
as to price, I have concluded that the 
best results can be got by charging all 
alike two cents each for samples and one 
cent each postpaid for quantities. 

There has been a great source of help 
in the thousands of letters of encourage- 
ment received from people living in all 
parts of the country. After the movement 
began to succeed, everyone showed a 
willingness to help it. There have come 
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EVERY LAWN A THEATRE 


scores of letters expressing in substance 
the sentiment contained in an encour- 
aging one from Judge Ben Lindsey, who 
wrote: “God bless you, you are doing a 
glorious work.” There is something in 
these “God-Bless-you’s” that make a 
man forget the dollar and redouble his 
efforts to serve more worthily. 

The small sums sent in, usually in the 
form of stamps, do not nearly meet the 
expense of printing and issuing all these 
pamphlets, but they help. It is my purpose 
that no one shall receive personal profit 
from this work. The expense, above the 
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small stamp income, necessary for carry- 
ing on the work has been met partly by 
a few small donations received from in- 
terested persons and from money derived 
from my public addresses and my magazine 
articles. 

Millions of earnest, worthy parents are 
groping their way in an effort to give their 
growing boys and girls such training in 
the home as will best contribute to the 
fifty per cent. of the child’s character 
which originates therein. I look for a 
great awakening in this fruitful field of 
human endeavor. 


EVERY LAWN A THEATRE 


HOW THE OWNER OF A GOOD YARD MAY PROVIDE A THEATRE IN IT AND DISCOVER 
HOW MANY PEOPLE CAN ACT AND GET PLEASURE FROM IT 


BY 
KATHERINE C. BUDD 


HE. out-of-door play by pro- 

fessional players, by amateurs, 

by children — by anybody and 

by everybody — is come; and 

it will become more and more 
a feature of American life. An open- 
air theatre is possible for the poor man 
as well as the rich, and may easily be 
arranged in any large garden, on a village 
green, on a boat, even in the heart of a 
crowded city. But especially should every 
one who has a lawn regard it as a theatre. 
A play is possible in any such place. 

This has been common experience of 
hundreds of groups of people during the 
last few years; they did not suspect 
that they had any “talent for acting”’ till 
a pageant was arranged in their community 
or till they tried a part in some simple 
play. Then they were surprised and de- 
lighted at the degree of success they 
achieved and especially at the enjoyment 
that they got out of it. 

This custom, which is rapidly becoming 
general, can be sketched here only in the 
most general outline. College students 
familiar with classic traditions were the 
first to act outdoor plays in the United 
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States — Greek plays as given under 
Athenian skies two thousand years ago. 
The novel combination of shady campus, 
propitious June weather, and white-robed 
actors, gave the audiences a new sensation. 
Already two universities, Harvard and 
California, have magnificent Greek build- 
ings in which remarkable entertainments 
are given. The “Jeanne d’Arc”’ of Miss 
Maude Adams in the Harvard stadium, 
and the recent “ Macbeth”’ of Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Marlowe in the theatre of the 
University of California, at Berkeley, are 
historical events in our outdoor life. 

Last year, on the lake at Wellesley Col- 
lege, in Massachusetts, the class of 1910 
gave Rostand’s “Princess Far Away’”’ 
before an audience grouped on the bank 
near the bower of the Princess. Rudel, 
the troubadour, who 


“wins what other men in vain essay, 
That heart of her, the Princess Far Away,” 


was heard, far out on the water, singing 
his ballads. Melissinde, realizing that he 
was dying, wasrowed out to his“‘fair galley” 
with her maids of honor. Their meeting 
— all the scenes — were beautfully acted 
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on the lake. The troubadour’s songs were 
translated into singable English by Miss 
Sophie Jewett. 

An elaborate May-Day Masque is 
given at the spring festival every fourth 
year at Bryn Mawr College, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in which practically all the students 
take part; and similar spectacles are 
becoming very common at most of the 
women’s colleges and girls’ schools. 

In connection with college courses in 
English, many plays are given, some by 
professionals, more by the students them- 
selves. Harvard University (Prof. George 
F. Baker being the guiding spirit) has 
worked strongly to better the stage, and 
to inspire a love of classical drama 
throughout the land. Columbia College, 
in New York City, has a series of outdoor 
plays every midsummer. Radcliffe Col- 
lege (Harvard) gives many, one of most 
interesting of late being “The Sad Shep- 
herd,”’ by Ben Jonson, which was produced 
by the English Club. At Williams Col- 
lege, the “Jew of Malta” was played last 
season for the first time in three hundred 
years. All were surprised at the ease with 
which such an elaborate tragedy could be 
given on a simple Elizabethan stage. As 
it will be produced out-of-doors, a de- 
scription of the stage is in place here: a 
raised platform without scenery, a back 
curtain of green denim, a_ practicable 
balcony with red curtains shutting off 
the space underneath, and a large curtain 
to draw across the front at the end of the 
acts. That complicated scene which has 
probably deterred many from attempting 
the play, in which the balcony crashes 
down under the wicked Barabas, pre- 
cipitating him into the caldron of boiling 
oil, was cleverly managed by the director, 
Mr. Warner Oland, quite simply with a step 
ladder and some manipulation of curtains. 
The making and the management of 
scenery especially for outdoor plays is 
less difficult than it appears to be. 

One practical result of plaving-activity 
in the colleges is that young college grad- 
uates are gaining an excellent livelihood 
in the theatrical profession as managers, 
advance agents, prompters and the like. 

The cleverness of many amateur out- 
door performances by amateurs is re- 
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marked on everywhere. The _ talented 
residents of Lawrence Park, a suburb of 
New York City, have but to announce. 
one of their own entertainments and suc- 
cess is certain. Has Westchester County 
a birthday? Behold a gorgeous pageant 
truly planned, with spectators in motors 
and special trains, and the Governor 
presiding in a State Box. In an ar- 
tistic atmosphere like that of Lawrence 
Park, even the youngest children arrange 
“shows” among themselves, interweaving 
childish songs with pretty folk dances 
learned at school, improvising thrilling 
witch stories or romantic fairy tales. At 
the tea-hour on the lawn, they delight in 
surprising their elders, a well-head serving 
as rostrum for the little actors, the daisy- 
fields as background. Love for dramatic 
action, like an ear for music, manifests 
itself early. 

Children are brought up in too great 
uniformity and should be encouraged in 
originality. To increase the joy of life 
school routine should be varied — and 
sometimes is — by “play acting.” Young 
people should, have the chance to disport 
themselves in charades, tableaux, private 
theatricals, for the good of their artistic 
nature. Nothing is sadder than to see a 
young person in whom all such instincts 
have been stifled. “A career without a 
childhood is as unnatural as a day without 
a dawn.” 

Some very young children in Brooklyn, 
for example, who often bring book people 
into their daily lives, had a garden partv 
last May. The little hostess suggested 
that each should name the book-guest 
she most wished to see present, herself 
beginning the game with “The Knights 
of the Round Table.”’ A little neighbor, 
equally ambitious but less well-read asked 
for the “Arabian Nights” and started a 
discussion that sent the crowd racing into 
the house for enlightenment. Unless a 
question of this kind comes up, grown-ups 
are seldom aware of the extent of children’s 
imaginations. 

A normal child, whose first years were 
spent in a lovely garden with no knowl- 
edge of the theatre, invented a theatre for 
herself, calling it her “story tree.” The 
thick soft bark of a pine was elaborately 
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carved, as high as her small penknive 
could reach, with castles, donjon keeps, 
bridges, brigands’ caves, and roads follow- 
ing the irregularities of the trunk. Here, 
with tiny puppets, she went through 
realistic presentations of the book that she 
happened at the moment to be reading, 
ecstatically oblivious of the world around 
her. This pleasure remained a secret, 
never shared with careless playmates or 
unsympathetic relatives; the remembrance 
of it is one of the most precious of her 
childish days. 

Last autumn, the daughters of Mr. 
Hobart Nichols and some of their friends, 
gave in his garden in Lawrence Park, 
New York, a poetical play: “In Wood- 
land Haunts,’’ which was written by 
one of their number. It was managed 
wholly by the children, none of whom was 
over fourteen. The older folk, kept in 
densest ignorance until the critical moment, 
were graciously permitted to fix reflecting 
lights near the orchard stage, hang lanterns 
about the lawn, and telephone invitations 
that brought out the neighborhood in force. 
The music was adapted from Rubenstein 
and McDowell, and the first dance was 
borrowed because “so appropriate,” but 
all the rest were original. Even the 
dainty dresses were child-made. The 
“dryads” as trees, wore thin green slips 
cut in long leaf-like points, each with 
the insignia of her especial tree embroi- 
dered on her breast, a chaplet of its 
leaves on her head. Two of the girls 
walked miles to get their own leaves, so 
particular were they to have them correct. 
All danced barefoot on the soft grass. 
An exquisite “ Will-o’-the-Wisp”’ floated in 
first as prologue, gauzy draperies waving 
from her arms, an electric star in her hair: 


Good friends of mine, this dreamy summer eve 
When all the earth is still, and soft the air; 
Then come away with me, the golden beams 
Of rising moon shall light us on our way, 


which summoned the dryads. Seated in 
a ring, they related “what each had been 
doing during the summer.” Oak said: 


A rippling brook ran by me, and sang from 
morn till night 

Of a wonderful land, where hand in hand, 

The fairies trip so light. 
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Willow finished with: 


I lay on the bank of a tranquil lake, 
And looked at the image there; 
The birds sailed by, in the hazy sky, 

The flowers near were fair. 


Then came the Fairy Queen, limping, 
saying “While riding over mountains 
and meadows | fell and was hurt.”” The 
dryads watched her slumbers, and at 
sunrise, after a captivating appeal and 
response, each was rewarded by a “ boon.”’ 
Unfortunately in some way one of the 
dryads acquired a soul, which disturbed 
the harmony and brought the play to a 
quaint conclusion. The same children 
have since given another original play 
entitled “ Everychild,” a poetic allegory. 

Lovely plays have been acted by Deer- 
field (Mass.) children, who are singularly 
sympathetic and easy to train. The 
children of the Harvard faculty gave 
Tennyson’s “The Foresters,’ on the cam- 
pus last summer. 

An English play recently produced is 
thus charmingly described by Miss Mar- 
jory Bryce, who took the leading part: 

“At the present moment, we are in a 
state of fear, pleasant fear, | must say, 
as we are acting on Thursday week in a 
play, a fairy play of two acts. Rosalind 
is the Princess, Nigel, my youngest 
brother, the Baron, and | am the King. 
The chief act is the second, a ballroom 
scene, and all the guests are children in 
fancy dress as grown-ups, I am the oldest, 
the youngest is three. The name of the 
play is “The Little Nut Tree’ and there 
are fairies and other immortals in it. The 
period is early Fifteenth Century which 
means the wearing of tights, tunics, etc. 
| have to wear pointed shoes which aren’t 
as comfortable as they look. There are 
naturally quantities of rehearsals which 
we find tiring but jolly!’’ The play 
went well, and was repeated, at Mr. 
Cyril Maude’s request, for the “ Actors’ 
Fund,” which greatly cheered the youthful 
players. 

Within seven years, a revival of the old 
mystery plays has been made in con- 
nection with the work of St. Agnes’s 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York. Four 
plays, written and staged by Mrs. Henry 
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Lee Hobart, have been given by the 


children of the parish. The following 
description is from notes by Miss Hobart 
who. took the leading part. The first 
play, “Lady Catechism and the Child” is 
simple, showing Lady Catechism teaching 
the Child, the various parts of the cate- 
chism being represented by children bearing 
banners. The three parts of the Baptismal 
vow, for instance, have ‘“‘Renounce, Be- 
lieve, Obey.’’ The second play, “The 
Little Pilgrims and the Book Beloved,” 
which has already been given more than six 
hundred times, in churches and in the 
open, is popular in Italian Missions, 
even in Chinese, since it is a good acting 
play. Two little pilgrims dressed as 
Chinese come from the Land of Darkness, 
asking for help from Mother Church, who 
enters (in armor as the Church Militant), 
and promises to give them the Book of 
Common Prayer. Her servant, Christo- 
pher, summons Matins by ringing the 
chimes; she comes, wearing a rose-colored 
veil, and is explained. Then an evening 
hymn rings out for Vespers in gray. The 
other services follow in order, Litany with 
smoking censer, Holy Baptism with her 
shell, Psalter. with harp and wreath of 
bay leaves, and so on. When all the 
parts of the Prayer-book are lined up 
together at the back of the stage, the 
Bookbinder, young Edward VI, (he who 
gathered up into one volume, from 
breviary and missal, from pontificial and 
manual, the various services and gave 
to the English Church a single Book of 
Prayer in 1549) binds the whole together 
with a broad red riband, clasping them 
dramatically with a great gold buckle 
inscribed, “Common Prayer.” Mother 
Church gives the Book to the children, 
but they cling to her, saying that unless 
she can go, too, the Book will be of no 
avail. As she turns to the audience, 
pleading for assistance, a child runs up 
with a missonary box, and all march off 
singing a triumphant processional. Two 
other plays, “The Vision of St. Agnes,” 
and the “Story of Athanasius” (giving 
his boyhood in Alexandria, his young 
manhood, and his end in the desert with 
the monks) are equally instructive, and 
exceedingly dramatic. The religious 
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character of these plays is strongly em- 
phasized, the rehearsals beginning with 
prayer. The deepest reverence is en- 
joined and a lasting impression has been 
made on the children taking part. 
Harrow Theatre of Old Deerfield, Mass.. 
is a “voluntary association of experienced 
amateurs for the study and production 
of the serious literary drama, under the 
direction of Will Hutchins. The work 
is done solely for the purposes of art, and 
all proceeds are pledged to that: end.” 
A field in the rear of “Harrow’’ (the old 
house where the first white child was 
born), slopes. to old barns now used 
as studios, dressing-rooms, a dyehouse, 
and the like. The open carriage house 
serves as theatre, with a stage seventeen 
feet square, and a floor two feet above 
the lawn. The fireplace in the far corner 


has a projecting chimney, . covered, like. 


the walls, with gray paper resembling 
masonry; a hearth of pieces of slate 1s 
laid over the flooring; and there is.a rea] 
wood fire of logs with candles flickering 
behind. Large reflecting lamps behind 
the posts aided occasionally by a spoet- 
light behind the spectators give pic- 
turesque lighting. A rear door can be 
opened to show a vista of far away hills. 
Two hundred chairs, with “bleachers” 
behind up the grassy slope hold the on- 
lookers. At night, when the moon half 
reveals the surrounding trees, the effect 
is entrancing — visitors from far and 
wide enjoy these plays. 

Old Deerfield is noted for dveing, 
weaving, embroidery, and such handi- 
crafts. The costumes for the “Jeanne,” 
faithfully copied from Boutet de Monve}, 
were dyed to match his pictures with 
indigo, sumac, and maple madder, and 
other vegetable dyes. No pure white was 
permitted on the stage. If a too-lively 
color “swore,” as the French say, it was 
promptly plunged into the “plum-tub” 
and toned into exquisite harmony with 
the other tints and the weather-stained 
woodwork. 

“Jeanne d’Arc at Vancouleurs,”’ written 
and staged by Will Hutchins, was played 
five times in 1909, before large audiences. 
Although, like Attic tragedy, it lacks a love 
motive, but it is absorbingly full of interes:. 
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Before Jeanne begins her life-work, she 
waits a little space at Vancouleurs, 


Till God’shigh saints shall make the vision clear. 


Here Jeanne (Miss Kelsey Black) wins 
the rough soldiers to her service, passes 
the test for witchcraft, and, dressed like 
a boy departs to save France, saying: 
I saw the king-to-be, 

| saw the banners waving high: I heard 

The martial trumpets blowing, the skies 

Resounded with God’s victory for France. 





THE OUTDOOR GREEK THEATRE OF 

Mr. Hutchins believes that, in amateur 
performance, some one must do_ very 
hard work in getting up the play: every 
actor must take his part seriously, and 
none can rest content with amateurish- 
ness. These three rules have crowned the 
work of Harrow Theatre with success 
The vital influence of such drama is great; 
the enthusiastic founder hopes to see Har- 
row Theatre the centre for literary produc- 
tions. The place is easy of access: excellent 
roads invite motorists; railroads tap Bos- 
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SETTLEMENT HOUSE CHILDREN IN A MASQUE 


SIXTY BOYS AND GIRLS OF GREENWICH HOUSE, NEW YORK, GIVING “THE BIRTHDAY OF SPRING’ ON 
THE ROOF OF THE WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 


ton, New York, the North, the West. A wide view of the hills opens in front. A 
fine site for a Greek theatre is ready on semi-circular excavation (once the town 
waste ground back of the town, where sandpit) waits for rows of seats, which 
high trees shut off the setting sun and a_ like the screen walls, are to be of wood, of 











COLLEGE PROFESSORS’ CHILDREN 
PLAYING ON THE BRYN MAWR CAMPUS IN A ‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM’ AS THE FAIRIES OF TITANIA’S COURT 
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concrete, or of sculptured marble as the 
funds permit. 

From Attic theatre to a totem pole is 
a far drop. But Deerfield abounds in 
be-tableted boulders commemorating 
ghastly massacres, babies dashed against 
doorstones, homesteads burned. On the 
hills where the good Indian pitched his 
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the totem revealed, gaudily carved, a 
landmark for the country people round. 
At Ashfield, Mass., in a fine old barn 


among the hills of that name, an ideal per- Pe] 


formance of Yeats’ “Land of Heart’s De- 
sire’’ was given by Mr. Hutchins’s players 
before an audience seated on the lawn. The 
great front door framed a stage, divided 





ENGLISH CHILDREN 


wigwam, pleasanter legends linger. The 
present owner of these once Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds returning in the twilight from 
a brief absence, was one day greeted by 
war-whoops from skulking “Indians” and 
dragged to a hill-crest, where a totem pole 
swathed in white stood, ready for unveiling. 
With blood-curdling dances and abject 
prostrations, the drapery was dropped, and 





IN A PLAY 
ROSALIND, NIGEL, AND MARJORIE BRYCE IN “THE LITTLE NUT TREE” 


off from the rest of the barn by army 
blankets, which at night looked like rough 
stonework. The open grate with a turf 
fire from which Maire takes “for the queer 
old man in green the burning sod to light 
his pipe,” was skilfully arranged from 
a heavy table (projecting beyond the 
blankets) with candle-lighted logs under it. 
When, “‘at fall of twilight on May Eve” 
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dramatics was kept up with spirit until 


Maire, the “new-married bride’”’ is stolen, 
the rear door is thrown wide to show fairies 


Tossing their milk-white arms in the air 


ee 


dancing away in the moonlight to “a 
land where even the old are fair.” 

In the wonderful Lars Anderson Gar- 
dens, a costume ball was given, all the 





A PLAY BY 


“IN WOODLAND HAUNTS.” 
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a late hour, and nothing but Browning 
being heard on the lovely Italian terraces. 

From one ocean to the other, plays are 
being given out-of-doors. Far down East 
in Maine, in camp at Eliot, James Oppen- 
heim’s “The Pioneer” was cleverly ren- 
dered, Mr. Sidney Lanier, son of the poet, 
taking the title rdle. At Riverton, near 


CHILDREN 


WRITTEN, COSTUMED AND MANAGED BY THE CHILDREN OF LAWRENCE 


PARK, BRONXVILLE, N. Y., AND PRESENTED BY THEM IN THE GARDEN OF MR. HOBART NICHOLS 


characters being from Browning. In 
spite of the proximity of Boston and 
the consequent familiarity of the guests 
with their Browning, much preliminary 
studying-up went on, as each was ex- 
pected to sustain his part perfectly. 
This interesting development of out-door 





Portland, Me., the river has scooped out 
a wide amphitheatre, a lovely spot with 
high fringing trees. On the riverbank, 
the townsfolk have built a stage where 
everything from vaudeville up, is given. 
Stockbridge, Mass., also has a natural 
amphitheatre with a great flat rock at the 
bottom where summer meetings of all 














OUTDOOR PROFESSIONALS 


THE COBURN PLAYERS IN THE “‘ CANTERBURY PILGRIMS” AT THE ENGLEWOOD, N. J., 
COUNTRY CLUB AND IN THE ‘‘ MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 











kinds are held. Dub- 
lin, N. H., and Corn- 
ish, and all places 
where artists congre- 
gate, have given 
plays and pageants 
without stint, which 
have been described 
many times. The 
well-known Bohemi- 
an Club of San Fran- 
cisco has for years 
given original plays 
in its own redwood 
grove in a natural 
amphitheatre of the 
mountains. Words 
and music are writ- 
ten and all the parts 
are taken by mem- 
bers. The finest cele- 
bration is called their 
Mid-summer Jinks. 

Rich people leave 
their comfortable 
homes in the city as 
soonas warm weather 
comes, but the poor 
must stay and swel- 
ter in tenements. A 
visit to the slums on 
a hot night shows 
seething crowds on 
the sidewalks with- 
out amusement and 
with no refuge from 
stuffy rooms. The 
movement to secure 
good drama for them 
is important. A sim- 
ple stage has been set 
up in_ the play- 
grounds of a model 
public school in New 
York City, and 
Shakesperian drama 
is given by good pro- 
fessionals. The plays 
will be repeated on 
the roofs of thesettle- 
ment houses. 

In Boston settle- 
ments many plays 
are given. The 
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ANTIGONE. REVIVED AFTER 2000 YEARS 


PLAYED BY. MISS MARGARET ANGLIN IN THE GREEK 
THEATRE AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Russian Jewish girls 
from Miss McCrack- 
en’s Club of the 
Elizabeth Peabody 
House of Boston, 
gave a spirited per- 
formance of Long- 
fellow’s “Courtship 
of Miles Standish”’ 
in Miss McCracken’s 
orchard at Arlington. 
Poor Miles and John 
Alden were rather 
hampered by their 
skirts, as it was not 
thought wise to en- 
courage masculine 
attire among the set- 
tlement girls. Asa 
“curtain-raiser”’ was 
deemed necessary, 
although no curtain 
could be used under 


- the trees, they 


started off with “ The 
Love of a Bonnet.”’ 
Later, under the 
same trees, an excel- 
lent rendering. of 
“The Little Minis- 
ter’’ was given, the 
rector’s daughter, 
Miss Gertrude 
Yeames, impersona- 
ting Lady Babbie. 
Eventually we hope 
to see in our parks 
open air theatres 
where good plays can 
be given in summer 
at will, possibly at 
the public expense. 
In France theatri- 
cal companies travel 
about with tents 
which can be closed 
in bad weather. Ad- 
mission is from ten 
cents up. But one 
hears: “If there are 
many children in a 
family,asum like that 
can ‘seldom be af- 
forded, even for such 
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The great Roman 


excellent drama.” 
The widow of a show- 
man, Mme. Perey, 
the first to invent a 
canal boat theatre, 
is amassing a fortune 
on French waters. 
Paris café-restaurants 
have open stages, at- 
tached to the gardens. 
Theatre is being ex- 


cavated and will soon be restored to the 
use of the Paris public. 


Many Irish and 
interested in giving 
plays, all acted, 
some also written, 
by home _ talent. 
At long intervals 
a remarkable spec- 
tacle, the “Fétes 
des Vignerons”’ is 
held at Vevey, 
Switzerland. In 
1905, the “ Hard- 
ships and Plea- 
sures of the Four 
Seasons” were 
celebrated, for the 
twenty-fifth time 
in four hundred 
years, 1,800 people 
taking part in 
an amphitheatre 
holding 12,500 
persons. The first 
act of the Pleasures 
of Spring, opened 
with a  Watteau 
shepherd dance, 
boys in soft grey 
and girls in pink, 


English villages are 
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when he begged 
them to take 500,000 
francs and give it for 
him once in Vevey. 
The spirit is national, 
still sound and 
unspoiled. In Italy 
melodramatic shows 
are given regularly 
outdoors for almost 
no fee at all. In the splendid gardens 
of Tuscany one finds most beautiful 
theatres made of clipped cypress, well 
adapted to elaborate comedy or opera. 
Few sports are 
open to all alike. 
Golf, the rich man’s 
game, bars the links 
to children; tennis, 
croquet, archery, 
admit but one age 
at a time. The out- 
door theatre wel- 
comes everyone with 
talent. In summer, 
when one has time to 
loaf,astageshould be 
at hand everywhere, 
ready for use. All— 
men, women and chil- 
dren—can help, can 
benefit by the uplift- 
ing work, thetraining 
in good English, in 
grace of bearing, in 
general culture. We 
are learning to live 
in the open: we eat, 
sleep, possibly at- 





IN WOODLAND HAUNTS tend church services 
WILL-O’-THE-WISP FLYING OUT OF A TREE under the trees. Let 


singing to the Eternal Mother, Earth, 


and so on through 


the year. No mer- 


cenary motive enters: an impresario who 


offered a million 








francs for one 
repetition in Paris 
was sternly re- 
fused, and a rich 
American, who ar- 
rived too late to 
see the perform- 
ance was snubbed 





us have the outdoor 

theatre also. When, in 1588, the maze 
was a novelty, Thomas Hill gave advice 
that will apply now: “He who so listeth 
having such room 
in his garden, may 
place one of them 
in that void space, 
that may 

best be spared, 
for the only pur- 
pose to sport in 
at times.” 














WOODROW WILSON—A BIOGRAPHY 


FIRST ARTICLE 


BACKGROUND AND BOYHOOD 


HOW CURRENTS OF IRISH AND SCOTCH BLOOD MET IN THE GRANDSON OF 
IMMIGRANTS OF A CENTURY AGO — RECOLLECTIONS OF WAR-TIME — 
FIRST TEACHERS AND YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS —A 
YOUNG SOUTHERNER STARTS NORTH 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


AUTHOR OF A WEEK IN THE WHITE HOUSE WITH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


T WAS four years more than a cen- windy North Channel, and sailed forth 
tury ago that a restless youth of toward the baths of the Western stars. 
twenty, to whose ears had come Perhaps he had heard of the fame of a 
amazing stories of the opportunities Scotsman of his own name and without 
to be found in a new land, forsook doubt his own kin who, having migrated 

the home of his Scots-Irish fathers in to America only a generation before, had 
County Down, on the Irish shores of the become one of the founders of the new 
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JUDGE JAMES WILSON AND MRS. WILSON 
GRANDPARENTS OF WOODROW WILSON. THEY CAME FROM IRELAND ON THE SAME SHIP AND WERE 
MARRIED IN PHILADELPHIA, WHERE JAMES WILSON BECAME PUBLISHER 
OF A LEADING DEMOCRATIC PAPER 
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nation, one of the signers of its Declaration 
of Independence, a member of its Consti- 
tutional Convention, and a Justice of 
its first Supreme Court. At all events, 
it was on a ship bound for the city of 
Mr. Justice Wilson that young James 
Wilson sailed. 

The later emigrant may have been des- 
tined to no such eminence as was the 
earlier, yet young James, too, found his 
opportunity in the new country — found 
it in a little shop, full of the smell of 
printer's ink and mysterious with the 
apparatus of the preservative art — the 
shop at 15 Franklin Court, formerly 
the home of Benjamin Franklin, whence 
issued, to the enlightenment of the good 
people of Philadelphia, William Duane’s 
daily paper, the Aurora. 

To -their enlightenment, it is to be 
hoped; certainly very much to their 
entertainment and their agitation — and 
not only theirs, but the whole country’s 
as well. William Duane was the earliest 
muck-raker in American journalism; in- 
deed, he was muck-raking on the other 
side of the world before he had a chance 
to employ Bunyon’s celebrated tool here. 
Though born on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, Duane was educated in Ireland, 
whence he went out to India and started 
a newspaper much occupied with arraign- 
ing the British Government — which the 
Government very sensibly seized and 
whose editor they ordered out of the 
country. Returning to Great Britain, he 
became Parliamentary reporter to London 
papers, including the Times. So he was 
pretty well equipped to make trouble 
when, in 1795, he came back to the country 
of his birth and engaged himself with 
Franklin Bache (grandson of the most 
famous of all Philadelphia printers, and 
son of the Postmaster-General) on the 
Aurora. Bache dying of the yellow fever, 
Duane took over the widow —and the 
Aurora. 

It was already a leading Democratic 
journal, Philadelphia being then the na- 
tional capital. Duane made it the chief 
organ of the party. His were the shriek- 
ing methods of the yellowest day journal- 
ism has ever seen, and within a year he 
had been haled before Congress for a 
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WILLIAM DUANE WILSON 


ELDEST SON OF THE IMMIGRANT WILSON, NAMED 
AFTER THE RADICAL DEMOCRATIC EDITOR 
WHO TRAINED HIS FATHER 


violation of the Sedition Law. However, 
he did a great deal toward electing Jeffer- 
son and putting the Democrats in power, 
and even after he had turned into a bitter 
assailant of President Madison and come 
to be regarded as an opposition editor, 
we find Jefferson writing him (1811) 
calling him “Colonel” William Duane: 


The zeal, the disinterestedness, and the abili- 
ties with which you have supported the great 
principles of our revolution, the persecutions 
you have suffered, and the firmness and inde- 
pendence with which you have suffered them, 
constitute too strong a claim on the good 
wishes of every friend of elective government, 
to be effaced by a solitary case of difference in 
opinion. 


Duane was in financial difficulties 
most of the time, but he stuck it out until 
1822, when the country had settled down 
into an “era of good feeling” so paradis- 
iacal that there was nothing for a fighting 
journalist of Irish education to do in the 
United States. So he closed out the 
Aurora and went on a tour of South 
America, then in the throes of revolution. 

Such was the employer from whom 
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young Jimmie Wilson got his first notions 
of American life. Wilson appears to have 
taken aptly to the printing trade, and to 
his employer, as his employer did to him. 
The young man prospered. And he mar- 
ried — married Anne Adams, an Irish girl 
who had come over on the ship that brought 
him. To her latest days she used to love 
to talk of their North of Ireland home — 
from which she said they could see the 
white linen flying on the line in Scotland; 
so she must have been a County Down or 
a County Antrim lass. There was more 
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1812 broke out, was made Adjutant 
General of the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it seems that he left the man- 
agement of the paper to Wilson. 

With the peace of Ghent,a new movement 
westward set in. The Federal Government 
was pushing the National Road over the 
Alleghenies on the first stage of its journey 
to the plains. The steamboat, which had 
appeared on the Hudson in 1808, was now 
screeching on the Ohio. Wilson deter- 
mined .to try his fortunes in the hbinter- 
land. He went to Pittsburg, just growing 
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THE MANSE, STAUNTON, VA. 
HERE THOMAS WOODROW WILSON WAS BORN, DECEMBER 28, 1856 


than the glint of wind-blown linen that 
came across to them from Scotland; for 
James Wilson’s wife was a blue-stocking 
of a Presbyterian to the day of her death, 
and brought up her ten children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord in 
the strictest sect of Presbyterianism. They 
began life together, November 1, 1808, by 
going to the Rev. Dr. George C. Potts, 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
to be married. When their first child was 
born, they called him “William Duane.” 
Wilson now became nominally publisher 
of the Aurora. Duane, when the war of 


into a city. Then his fancy was taken 
by the little town of Lisbon, just across 
the line in the new state of Ohio; but soon 
he found a better location in Steuben- 
ville, a little below, on the river, county- 
seat of Jefferson, nobly named. Here he 
started a paper of his own — the Western 
Herald it was called, and it was destined to 
a long and measurably influential career. 

Behold, then, at the close of the first 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century, the 
immigrant James Wilson, a settled citizen 
of the state of Ohio, influential, prosperous, 
and at the head of a thriving family. 
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James Wilson, first and last, must be 
held responsible for a goodly portion of 
the printed wisdom and folly of the early 
nineteenth century. He printed in Phila- 
delphia; he founded a newspaper in Steu- 
benville, and in its office he trained every 
one of his seven sons to be an expert com- 
positor; in 1832 he founded a paper at 
Pittsburg — the Pennsylvania Advocate. 
The first number of the Pennsylvania 
Advocate was printed in Ohio, at the 
Steubenville press. Very soon, however, 
a fine Washington hand-press was installed 
in a Pittsburg office, to the wonder of the 
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James Wilson was a man of extraordi- 
narily positive opinions; furthermore, he 
was very outspoken in them. His paper 
was a very vigorous publication indeed, 
discussing the questions of the day — 
and they had pretty big questions in the 
first half of the nineteenth century — 
with fearless conviction and bluntness. 
The editor was a Justice of the Peace, and 
was ordinarily addressed as “Judge Wil- 
son.” One of his aversions was the person 
of Samuel Medary, a frequent candidate 
for public office. The Western Herald 
habitually referred to him as “Sammedary” 











THE MANSE, AUGUSTA, GA. 


WHERE WOODROW WILSON LIVED AS A BOY 


city, for it was the first press set up 
west of the mountains that was capable 
of printing a double-page form of a news- 
paper at one impression — that is, one side 
of a whole sheet at once. Mr. Wilson 
started the Advocate with the aid of four 
of his sons and two apprentice boys, but 
when it was fairly on its feet he left it 
in the immediate charge of his eldest son. 

During the remaining twenty-five years 
of his life, James Wilson, an editor to the 
end, divided his time between Steubenville 
and Pittsburg, where he died during a 
cholera epidemic, in 1857. 


— though exactly why, no one remembers. 
A sample of the judge’s caustic remarks 
about this candidate was: 

“Sammedary’s friends claim for him 
the merit of having been born in Ohio. 
So was my dog Towser.” 

Samuel Medary afterward became Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and (ironically enough) it 
came about that Judge Wilson’s son 
Henry married the Governor’s daughter. 
The old Judge attended the wedding, and 
there were greetings amicable, but possibly 
not of unrestrained cordiality, between 
the ancient antagonists. 
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Judge Wilson’s-youngest son was Joseph 
Ruggles — through whom runs the special 
current of this story. 

Joseph was born at Steubenville on wh iw 
February 28, 1822; he got his first 
schooling in his father’s shop. Like all 
the other sons, he learned the printer’s 
trade — not one of them but could, to the 
day of his death, “stick type” with any 
journeyman. Joseph was allowed, as a 
boy, to get out a little paper of his own 
from the Western Herald office. 

Joseph, from the start, was marked for 

_ the scholar of the family. There was a 
good academy at Steubenville, and he 
attended it. At eighteen he went to Jeff- 
erson College, a Presbyterian institution 
at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, (now merged 
in Washington and Jefferson College) 
where he was graduated in 1844 as vale- 
dictorian. He engaged in teaching for a 
year, taking charge of an academy at 
Mercer, Pennsylvania. But the call was 





EE _, 8 clear toa higher lifework. Before he had 
THE REV. DR. JOSEPH RUGGLES WILSON left home for college, he had made a public 
GOVERNOR WOODROW WILSON’S FATHER profession of his faith in the First Presby- 
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REV. DR. WILSON’S CHURCH AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


THE GROVE IN WHICH THE CHURCH STOOD WAS A PLACE OF SOLEMN SHADE AND MYSTERIOUS 
WHISPERINGS, OFTEN THE RESORT OF THE DREAMING BOY 
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terian Church of his native town. 
took his way to the Western Theological 
Seminary, at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, re- 
mained a year, and then went to spend 
another year at Princeton Seminary. He 
went home, and was licensed to preach, 
although not yet ordained; he taught for 
two 
Academy. 
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Now he 


years in the Steubenville Male 


To the fact that there was another 


Steubenville academy is due the necessity 
of telling this story. 
not for males, and to it there came, among 
other girls of the Ohio Valley, a damsel 
from Chillicothe, the pretty town which 
was Ohio’s first capital, lying between the 
pleasing hills behind which the sun still 
rises on the state seal. 
was her name, though most people called 
her “ Jessie,” and she was the daughter of 
a great and famous Presbyterian minister 
of the day, but neither did that nor her 
English birth forbid her having a gleeful 
laugh and an eye for fun. 
the lessons at Dr. Beattie’s school being 
over, Janet Woodrow took a walk; passing 
by the Wilson house, she spied, through 


There was another, 


Janet Woodrow 


One afternoon, 
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MR. CHARLES HEYWARD BARNWELL 


WOODROW WILSON’S TEACHER AT COLUMBIA, S. C., 
FROM A PORTRAIT MADE ABOUT 1870 
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JOSEPH TYRONE DERRY 


“TOM” WILSON’S FIRST TEACHER IN AUGUSTA, 
GEORGIA, AS HE LOOKED IN 18068 


the pickets of the garden fence, the young 
theolog, raking, in a pair of lilac kid gloves. 
On the 7th day of June, 1849, Joseph R. 
Wilson and Janet Woodrow were legally 
joined in marriage by Thomas Woodrow, 
Minister of the Gospel —so attests an 
entry preserved in the marriage records 
of the Probate Court of Ross County, 
Vol. F., page ol. 


We haveanother immigration to observe: 
The Woodrows (or Wodrows, as_ they 
spelled it in Scotland) are an ancient family 
originally out of England, who trace their 
Scottish history back 600 years. Among 
them flourished ministers, scholars and 
men of substance, with a Presbyterian 
martyr or two. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Woodrow, who had recrossed the Tweed 
to become minister at Carlisle, England, 
had served there sixteen years and begotten 
eight children before he felt the call to be- 


come a missionary in the New World. He 


landed at New York, with his family, early 
in 1836. His wife Marion, born William- 
son, died there almost immediately. 
However, the good man went on to his 
destination, Canada, where, with head- 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE, DAVIDSON, N. C. 


THERE WAS A CENTRAL BUILDING WITH A ROTUNDA AND DOME, A LOFTY PEDIMENT UPHELD BY DORIC 
COLUMNS, AND TWO SIDE WINGS OF A LESS HEIGHT, THE WHOLE FORMING 
A FACADE OF CONSIDERABLE BEAUTY 


quarters at Brockville,on the St.Lawrence, of Chillicothe, and the Woodrows came 
he fulfilled for a while the duties of a into the States. The Doctor’s ministry 
missionary through a wide circuit of coun- at Chillicothe stretched from 1837 to 
try. Ina year came an invitation to the April, 1849. While there he married a 
pastorate to the First Presbyterian Church second time, the bride being Harriet L. 








HALL OF THE EUMENEAN SOCIETY, DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
WHERE WOODROW WILSON ENGAGED IN HIS FIRST DEBATES 
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Renick, widow of Asahel Renick. From 
Chillicothe he went to Columbus, where 
he was pastor of the Hogg First Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. Woodrow was a stocky man, of 
short stature —- very: vigorous in the pulpit. 
A man now in-middle life remembers 
hearing him preagh-a‘s€rmon in the chapel 


of the Presbyterian Church of Augusta,’ 


Ga., on a very warm day—the church was, 
in fact, that presided over by the. Rev. 
Joseph R. Wilson, .as we: shall *sée. . Dr. 
Woodrow had lost or.misplaced ‘his spec- 
tacles, andsothe Rev..Mr. Wilson canvassed 
the congregation for a pair that would 
suit the preacher. He brought to the 
pulpit a variety of spectacles. There was 
only one pair through which the dominie 
could see his manuscript: These were too 
big for him and, as he preached, they 
kept slipping down his nose — which was 
also the course of the perspiration that 
gathered on the preacher’s forehead. A 
little boy in a front row sat fascinated by 
the sight of the spectacles slowly travelling 
down the parson’s nose and amazed at 
the dexterity with which he managed to 
catch them at the last minute, push them 
up and go on with the unbroken discourse. 


Two weeks after his marriage with 
Jessie Woodrow, Joseph Ruggles Wilson 
was ordained by the Presbytery of Ohio. 
It was several years, however, before he 
undertook a pastorate of any consequence, 
serving for a year as “professor extraor- 
dinary” of rhetoric in Jefferson College, 
and for four years as professor of chemistry 
and natural sciences in Hampden-Sydney 
College, Va., in the meantime supplying 
small neighboring churches. The Rev. 
Mr. Wilson had become the father of two 
daughters, Marion and Annie Josephine, 
before he was called as pastor to 
Staunton, Va., in 1855. Staunton, where 
he remained for two years, was a town 
of 5,000 population, beautifully situated 
in the famous Valley of Virginia. 

Here it was that on December 28, 1856, 
Thomas Woodrow was born. 

The infant Wilson (to spend a moment 
reviewing his parental history) was born 
to an auspicious heritage. His blood was 
Scotch-Irish, a strain perhaps the most 
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vigorous physically, the most alert men- 
tally, the most robust morally of _all 
those that have mingled in the shaping of 
the American character. His forbears 
were men and women who had conspicu- 
ously displayed the qualities of a sturdy 
race: they were people imaginative, hope- 


~ ful; venturesome; stubborn, shrewd, indus- 
“trious; inclined to learning, strongly tinc- 
~-tured-with piety, yet practical and thrifty. 
~On one side they were an ancient family 


who had preserved the memory cf a part 











“Old Rock.” 


THE OLD FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
OF WHICH GOV. WILSON’S GRANDFATHER, REV. DR. 
THOMAS WOODROW, WAS LONG PASTOR 
in large affairs, who for generations had 
carried the banner of religion and learn- 
ing — the paramount concerns of Scottish 
men. On the other side they had had. their 
share in the public affairs of a more mod- 
ern nation. The new-born was descended 
from clergymen and editors: men of 
strong opinons; men likewise accustomed 
to give free leave to their opinions. They 
were protestants in religion and in politics; 
radicals; pioneers — a stout-hearted breed. 
Such was the ancestral couliasiih for 
life of the little son of the Presbyterian 
pastor who came into the world Chist- 
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mas week, 1856, in the dawn of an ample 
day of national evolution and conflict. 


In the spring of 1858, Thomas Woodrow 
Wilson being then two years old, the 
family moved to Augusta, Ga., where the 
father was to be pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church for the next four years. 

With his entrance upon the Augusta 
pastorate, the Rev. Mr. Wilson became 
one of the most noted ministers in the 
South. Thoroughly equipped in the theol- 
ogy of his denomination, a pulpit orator of 
great power and a personality of extraor- 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF WILMINGTON, N. C., OF WHICH GOVERNOR WILSON’S 
FATHER, THE REV. DR. JOSEPH R. WILSON, WAS PASTOR 


dinary force, he early reached and long 
maintained a position of much influence. 
When the war came on, he embraced, with 
all the strength of his character, the South- 
ern side. At the division of the Presby- 
terian Church into Northern and Southern 
branches, he invited the first General 
Assembly of the latter to meet in his 
chuch and became its permanent clerk. 
The city of Augusta in the decade 
1860-70 was a community of about 
15,000 souls. It was not as distinctively 
southern a city as might be imagined, being 
then a place of rolling mills, furnaces, 
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railroad shops, where the cotton trade also 
flourished, and cotton spinning mills were 
busy. 

The First Prebyterian Church stood, 
as it stands to-day, in the middle of a 
lot occupying an entire square on Telfair 
Street. (To-day, the Telfair Sunday- 
school building has been built by the side 
of the old church.) The church was, and 
is, a dignified and even imposing edifice. 
It was, and is, surrounded by a beautiful 
grove. The congregation was the most 
influential, in point of numbers and 
wealth, in the city. The sewing circle 
was a social factor among the ladies of 
Augusta. The Sunday-school, which then 
met in a building at the corner of Ellis 
and McIntosh Streets, was a large one. 
Its superintendent became the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson’s brother-in-law; he was Mr. James 
W. Bones. 

Diagonally across from the church was 
the parsonage —a two-story, brick building, 
rathera mansion in proportions, surrounded 
by stable, outbuildings, and wall, all of 

~red brick. 

Tommie Wilson’s earliest recollected im- 
pression had to do with the breaking out 
of the Civil War. On a certain day in 
November, 1860, the little boy, playing 
on the gate before his father’s house, saw 
two men meet on the sidewalk and heard 
one of them cry: “Lincoln is elected, and 
there'll be war!” This is the earliest 
recollection of Woodrow Wilson. Some- 
thing in the shrill tone of the speaker 
struck for the first time a chord of lasting 
memory. 

“Yet Woodrow Wilson remembers little, 
almost nothing, of the war. Augusta was 
on an island around which flowed the 
current of the conflict. It was never oc- 
cupied by Federal troops until reconstruc- 
tion days. No refugees ever fled to it. 
The man does remember that the boy saw 
a troop of men in every sort of garb, 
mounted on every sort of horse, ride past 
the house one day on their way to join 
the Confederate Army. They were not 
a terrifying or glorious spectacle. The boy 
cried after them in a slang exclamation 
of the day: “Go get your mule!” 

He does remember the scarcity of the 
food supply that came on as the war 




























progressed. Not that there was not 
enough food, but it was greatly restricted 
in variety. The restriction was not always 
unhappy, for it encouraged the ingenuity 
of housekeepers and taught them the 
edible quality of some things heretofore 
scorned. The delicious taste of the soup 
made from the cow peas, previously fed 
only to the cattle, lingers to this day in 
the mouth of the little boy who tasted it. 

Once when rumors came into the city 
of an approaching army (Sherman was 
threatening Augusta), a company of gen- 
tlemen armed themselves and marched 
valiantly out of town in the direction of 
the oncoming host. They lay all night on 
their arms in the woods and probably had 
a very enjoyable picnic of it, while their 
wives and families were waiting anxiously 
at home for news. The son of the Pres- 
byterian pastor remembers the anxiety, 
the prayers, the unextinguished lamp 
in the parsonage all night. The brave 
defenders of their homes and _ firesides 
returned unensanguined; the army never 
came. 

Wilson remembers a little pile of plug 
tobacco boxes of thick wood, tightly 
clamped with tin, reposing in a corner of 
the attic, growing in size from time to time. 
These were days when careful stewards 
were putting all their spare resources into 
cash or the equivalent of cash for savings, 
and the funds of not a few were turned 
into plug tobacco, that being an asset 
easily convertible into money. The par- 
son, too, had his little horde of gold. 

There was another war event that made 
its impression upon the boy. In_ the 
summer of ’65 he saw Jefferson Davis 
ride by, under guard, on his way to For- 
tress Monroe. 

After ‘65, Dr. Wilson’s church was 
occupied temporarily by Federal soldiers. 
However, such hardships as the city of 
Augusta suffered through the war were 
nothing compared with those endured in 
most parts of the South. It is to this 
fact that is to be attributed the small part 
in Woodrow Wilson’s education played 
by the passions of the great conflict. He 
was only nine years old when the war ended. 
He was, too, apparently, a boy who some- 
what tardily developed strong convictions. 
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chaps knew perfectly well just what the 
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In short, he was a real boy while he was 
a boy, more concerned in the games of 
his crowd than in the principles of a war 
of which they saw little. 


The Wilson boy was, his companions 
say, an active little fellow. It was a 
peculiarity that he was always running; he 
seemed incapable of proceeding from 
point to point otherwise. He can scarcely 
be said to have walked until he was four- 
teen or fifteen years old. 

One of the thrilling moments of the bov's 
early life was the day and evening when 
the first street car came down the streets 
of Augusta. The cars were of the bob- 
tail variety with a box for nickels up in 
front. At first, for the boys, the chief use 
and purpose of this new wonder was the 
manufacture of scissors out of crossed pins 
laid on the track. By night — the elec- 
tric light had not then turned night into 
day —the glimmering red, purple, and 
green lights carried by the cars afforded 
endless pleasure as they approached and 
receded. The boys, too, made friends with 
the drivers and went along with them on 
their trips, being allowed sometimes to 
work the brakes and to turn the switches. 

A little later, Tom learned the delight 
of the saddle. Dr. Wilson kept a big 
black buggy horse, which Tommie used 
to ride — “conservatively,” savs his old 
playmate, Pleasant A. Stovall, now presi- 
dent and editor of the Savannah Press and 
one of the leading men of the state. 
Pleasant Stovall was prone to get many a 
tumble as the two lads rode through the 
streets and suburbs of Augusta, and used 
to wonder how his canny playmate got 
none. 

The stable or barn, and the lot enclosed 
by the parsonage offices was a favorite 
resort for all the boys of the neighborhood, 
among whom Wilson was a natural leader. 
He and Pleasant Stovall organized a 
club among the lads and called it the 
“Lightfoot Club.” The chief activities of 
this fellowship seem to have been the 
playing of baseball with other nines of 
town boys and the holding of meetings 
characterized by much nicety of parlia- 
mentary procedure. Every one of the little 
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“previous question” was; knew that only 
two amendments to a resolution could be 
offered; that these were to be voted on 
in reverse order, and all the rest of it. 
The chief ornament of the club room was a 
highly-colored presentation of his Satanic 
Majesty, orginally an advertisement from 
a brand of deviled ham. The “Light- 
foots” practised and played occasional 
match games in the grounds of the Acad- 
emy of Richmond County, on Telfair 
Street, just below the church. 

The city of Augusta, founded by Ogle- 
thorpe, was a pleasant, even beautiful 
place with its broad, well-shaded streets — 
one of them a boulevard on which stands 
a monument to Georgia’s Signers of the 
Declaration — but rather wanting in bold 
or picturesque features. The Savannah 
River at that point is broad, the bank is 
barren, and the current heavy with red 
clay. As romantic a spot as the city 
possessed was the grove in which the 
church stood —a place of solemn shade 
and mysterious whisperings, often the 
resort of the dreaming boy. 

In the neighborhood of the town, at 
the point now called Summerville, was a 
delightful suburban spot, then known 
merely as the “Sand Hills,” where Wilson’s 
uncle, James Bones, who had married 
Marion Woodrow, Woodrow Wilson’s aunt, 
had a country house. Wilson and Plea- 
sant Stovall used to ride out to the ‘‘Sand 
Hills” on horseback and spend a great deal 
of their time in the pleasant country. 
Mr. Bones’s house stood next to the United 
States Arsenal, which, after the close of 
the war, was occupied by the Federal 
troops. Naturally the “Yankees” were 
not especially welcome in this Southern 
community, and the presence of the 
soldiers did not arouse the martial in- 
stincts of boys as it might have done 
had they worn a uniform more popular. 
The daughter of the house, Jessie Woodrow 
Bones, was a great tomboy and a hearty 
playmate of the two lads, and the three 
spent together many a long summer 
day. She is to-day Mrs. A. T. H. Brower, 
of Chicago. 


Tom Wilson, for one reason or another, 
was not taught his letters until long past 
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the date at which most youngsters have 
learned to read. It may have been that 
his mother, who had been strenuously 
taught in her young years in England 
and who used in later life to speak feelingly 
of the folly of having to learn Latin 
in one’s sixth year — had ideas of her own 
about forcing the young intellect. It may 
have been that his father, who was a man 
of very great positiveness and originality 
of opinion, was averse to having his 
son get his first glimpses into the world of 
knowledge otherwise than through himself. 
But, however, it came about, Tom Wilson 
was not taught his alphabet until he was 
nine years old. There was a great deal 
of reading aloud in the family, not only 
his father and mother, but his two sisters 
frequently reading him, choice extracts 
from standard books. Sir Walter Scott 
and Dickens were made familiar to the 
lad in this way: he remembers still the 
pleasure which his father showed in Pick- 
wick, reading the papers aloud with Mrs. 
Wilson as the special audience, though 
even at the early age of eight the boy re- 
members that he appreciated much of 
the humour of the young author — just 
as Dickens himself asserted that at the 
same age he appreciated the humor of some 
of the situations which he later recorded 
in Pickwick Papers. 

The lad attended the best schools 
Augusta offered. Public schools were 
either non-existant or so poor as to be 
worthless, so the boy was put at an insti- 
tution kept by Professor Joseph T. Derry, 
with a habitation over the post-office on 
Jackson Street. Its pupils played in the 
old “burnt lot” near the bell tower. 
Later, Prof. Derry moved his school to a 
building on the river bank next to some 
cotton warehouses. Here the boys made 
the warehouses their playgrounds, ex- 
ploring and playing hide-and-seek among 
the cotton bales. It is still a recollection 
that the youngsters of that day, when 
bent upon some boyish prank, found that 
a pad gathered from the cotton bales was 
an effective protection from deserved 
punishment. 

Joseph Rucker Lamar, now an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, was a pupil of Professor 
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Derry at about the same time. Joe Lamar 
was the son of another minister in the city 
—the Rev. James S. Lamar, pastor of 
the Christian Church, who lived in a house 
on McIntosh Street next to the Wilsons. 
There were two Lamar boys, Joe and Phil, 
and they were rather given to squabbling. 
Joe was the bigger, but Phil was an active 
little chap, and when Joe was adminis- 
tering a “licking,” he would grow so en- 
raged that his contortions provoked Joe to 
such laughter that he would fall down and 
helplessly allow the smaller boy to admin- 
ister the drubbing. Other schoolmates of 
Tom Wilson were William A. Keener, 
sometime professor of law at Harvard 
and later Dean of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School. Still another was William 
Doughty, now a physician of Augusta. 

Professor John T. Derry, much beloved 
of all his pupils, had returned home from 
four years in the Confederate Army to 
teach. He is the author of several books 
and is now in the Agricultural Department 
of the State of Georgia. Mr. Derry 
says that Tom Wilson was a quiet, studi- 
ous boy, and he speaks with the greatest 
delight of the Augusta days. “Thirty- 
five years,” he says, “I spent in teaching, 
fourteen instructing boys in Augusta, 
seventeen as Professor of Languages and 
History in Wesleyan Female College at 
Macon, Ga., and four years teaching 
boys and girls in Atlanta. Among my 
pupils | can count a governor (Woodrow 
Wilson); a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court (Joseph Lamar) ; Congress- 
men; legislators, sons, daughters and wives 
of generals; governors; senators and rep- 
resentatives. But no part of my career 
as a teacher gives me more pleasure 
than the memory of the select classical 
school on the banks of the Savannah at 
Augusta, Ga.” 

But young Wilson’s real instructor 
during the Augusta days was his father. 
Long before the age at which boys are 
imbibing knowledge from books he was 
already receiving from the lips of his 
father an education more varied, more 
practical and sound than any that could 
otherwise have come to him. 

Father and son were constant compan- 
ions, but it was Sunday afternoons that 
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the elder devoted particularly to his son’s 
training. Then, sitting on the floor, or 
rather reclining there against an inverted 
chair, the gifted parson poured out into 
the ears of the spell-bound lad all the 
stores of his experience, learning and 
thought. He was a man of wide infor- 
mation on the affairs of the world, a judge 
of good literature, a master of the queen 
of the sciences, theology, and withal, a man 
of much imaginative power, — mingling 
with the warp of sound and well-founded 
thought, the woof of picturesque fancy. 
Above all, the elder Wilson had a clean- 
working mind. He had a way of recog- 
nizing facts, and the processes of his 
thought dealt with them in the light of 
reason. If the boy had learned nothing 
else, he would have been happy indeed to 
have been guided from the beginning into 
the ways of clear, cold thinking. 

And Dr. Wilson was a master of the 
English language. He believed that no- 
body had a thought until he could put it 
quickly and definitely into words. This 
he did himself, and this he taught his 
son to do. So that when the boy came to 
learn the written symbols in which speech 
is set down, he was learning only a method 
of recording and transmitting a language 
which he already was well able to handle. 

On Mondays the father would almost 
without exception take his son out with 
him on some excursion in the city or neigh- 
boring country. On a Monday the two 
would visit the machine shops: Tom would 
be shown furnaces, boilers, machinery; 
taught to follow the release of power from 
the coal to the completion of its work in 
a finished product of steel or of cotton. 
He remembers to this day the impression 
made upon him then by the gigantic 
engines, the roar of furnaces, or the darting 
up of sheets of flame; he remembers one 
day when his father played with his naked 
hand in a pot of boiling steel, making 
waves of the molten metal; he remembers 
how he saw gigantic magnets at their 
mysterious work of sorting out metals: 
remembers great forges presided over by 
sooty-faced imps. In this fashion, by a 
continual round of visits of inspection 
in which the sight of visible things and 
visible processes were the text of running 
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lectures on the principles of nature, chem- 
istry, physics and of the organization 
of human society, the boy learned what 
he would have had great difficulty in 
learning from books alone. 


The Wilsons moved from Augusta to 
Columbia, S. C., in the autumn of 1870, 
Dr. Wilson resigning his pastorate in 
order to become a professor in the Southern 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. His 
chair was that of Pastoral and Evangelistic 
Theology. He retained it four years. 

Columbia is a statutory —an artificial — 
city, its location having been determined 
by the desire of South Carolina to have a 
capital in the exact centre of the State. 
Lying in the pine barrens, neither city 
nor surrounding country offered the open- 
ing mind of the boy much of suggestion 
or inspiration. 

Tom appears to have retreated here 
into the more exciting scenes of an imagi- 
native life. He forsook in mind the 
streets of the commonplace town and the 
dreary banks of the Congaree, and adven- 
tured forth in search of exploits in far-off 
lands. All boys do something of the sort, 
but there can be no doubt that, in the 
case of this young dreamer, the exercise 
of imagination was constant and vivid 
and that during a great part of his days 
he lived, so far as his mind was concerned, 
in one or another of the various characters 
which he had invented and assumed. 

Thus for many months he was an 
Admiral of the Navy, and in that character 
wrote out daily reports to the Navy 
Department. His main achievement in 
this capacity was the discovery and des- 
truction of a nest of pirates in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean. It appears that the Gov- 
ernment, along with all the people of the 
country, had been terrified by the mys- 
terious disappearance of ships setting sail 
from or expected at our Western ports. 
Vessels would set out with their precious 
freight never to be heard from again, 
swallowed up in the bosom of an ocean 
on which no known war raged, no known 
storms swept. Admiral Wilson was or- 
dered to investigate with his fleet; after 
an eventful cruise they overtook, one 
night, a piratical looking craft with black 
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hull and rakish rig. Again and again the 
chase eluded the Admiral. Finally the 


pursuit led the fleet to the neighborhood. 


of an island unchartered and hitherto 
unknown. 
prove it bare and uninhabited, with no 
visible harbor. There was, however, a 
narrow inlet which seemed to end at an 
abrupt wall of rock a few fathoms inland. 


Something, however, finally led the Ad- 


miral to send a boat into this inlet — and 
it was discovered that it was the cunningly. 


contrived entrance to a spacious bay; 
the island being really a sort of atoll. 
Here lay the ships of the outlawed enemy 
and the dismantled hulls of many of 
their victims. And it may be believed 
that the brave American tars, under the 
leadership of the redoubtable Admiral, 
played a truly heroic part in the destruc- 
tion of the pirates and the succor of such 
of their victims as survived. 

There are two things worth noting 
about this story: First, the length of 
time — several months —in which the 
boy lived the greater part of his waking 
hours in the character which he had in- 
vented; and, second, the verisimilitude 
with which the details relating to the 
great adventure were set forth in the daily 
“reports.” While the climax of the story 
is, of course, extravagantly romantic, 
the boy’s written account of the details 
of day’s after day’s events consists of 
the plainest and most realistic statement 
of commonplace things that would actu- 
ally have happened. In reading this 
singular manuscript, one thinks of Defoe 
and the art with which that master 
storyteller built up his extraordinary 
effects out of a mass of commonplace 
circumstances. 

About this time Woodrow was reading 
Cooper’s sea tales and Marryat’s yarns 
and, though he had never seen a ship in 
his life— never even seen the ocean — 
he knew every particular of every class 
or type of sailing ship, the name, place 
and use of every spar, sheet, and shroud. 

At Columbia, Woodrow —as he began 
now to be commonly called — attended 
the school kept by Mr. Charles Heyward 
Barnwell. But his real education continued 
to be conducted by his father. 


Circumnavigation seemed to 
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He was now approaching the age for 
college. In spite of his late start at 
books, he had rapidly qualified in the or- 
dinary preparatory studies, and at seven- 
teen — in the autumn of 1873 — he was 
sent off to college. 


Davidson, N. C., is a pretty staunch 
school. The fact that Dr. Wilson had 
been approached in connection with its 
presidency may have had something to 
do with its choice for Woodrow, but it 
was believed to be (and with reason) an 
excellent college of stout Presbyterian 
proclivities and thorough teaching. The 
chief building was an imposing fabric, 
although it was then in the midst of an 
unkempt field. Living was rather primi- 
tive; the boys kept their own rooms, filled 
their own lamps — for they had only kero- 
sene — cut up and brought in the wood for 
their own fires, and carried in water from 
the pump outside. Wilson’s room was 
on the ground floor, luckily; it was rather 
a job to carry arm-loads of wood to remote 
rooms on the upper floors. 

Young Wilson joined one of the literary 
societies, namely the “Eumenean.” He 
played baseball on the college nine and 
once had the pleasure of hearing the cap- 
tain say: “Wilson, you’d make a dandy 
player if you were not so damn lazy.” 

Instruction at’ Davidson was — what 
instruction at small colleges was in those 
days. Wilson probably added something 
to his stock of information, but he re- 
ceived no intellectual impulse. Early in 
the year, a small incident in class fastened 
upon him a nickname. The _ rhetoric 
class being engaged upon that well-known 
part of Trench’s “English, Past and 
Present”? which sets forth, (much after 
the manner of the Wamba in the opening 
chapter in Ivanhoe) how good Saxon 
beasts take Norman names when they 
come to the table, the professor asked 
Woodrow: “What is calves’ meat when 
served at table?” and received the hasty 
reply, “ Mutton!” Wilson was “ Monsieur 
Mouton” for the rest of the year. 

Indeed, he did not finish the year; for 
he fell ill just before the examinations 
came on, and was taken home, now at 
Wilmington, N. C., to the pastorate of 
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the Presbyterian Church to which city 
Dr. Wilson had just been called. 

Woodrow remained in his father’s house 
at Wilmington throughout the year 1874- 
75. It had been determined that he 
should not return to Davidson but should 
go to Princeton, and he spent the year 
tutoring in Greek and a few other studies 
which it was thought might be necessary 
for entrance at the Northern university. 

In truth, there was a good deal of play 
done that year, too. The boy had grown 
too fast, and was hardly fit for the rigid 
schedule of college life. So he “took it 
easy”’ that year, in a city, the first he had 
ever lived in that possessed any particular 
local charm. Wilmington was an old and 
historic place. It was a seaport; for the 
first time, Woodrow saw a ship and caught 
the smell of the sea. Foreign shipping 
floated in the noble river or lay at the 
docks. Wilmington was a great depot 
for naval stores; its lower streets were 
redolent of life on the deep. Talk was 
still full of the adventures of the blockade- 
runners of the war lately ended; Wil- 
mington having been a favorite port of 
the desperate men and swift ships that 
then made so many gallant chapters of 
sea history. What imaginative youth 
from the interior but would have haunted 
the docks and made an occasional trip 
down to the Cape, to return with the 
pilot of an outgoing ship. 

For the first time, here, too, the young 
man began to take part in the social 
life which is so important an element 
of existence in the South. He was really 
too young for the associations into which 
he was now thrown, Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilson immediately achieving devoted 
popularity, the parsonage swiftly becom- 
ing a social rendezvous of the city. It 
was a city of gentlemen of good company 
and women who would have been esteemed 
brilliant the world over. 

It was a chap very different from the 
raw youth of Davidson, who, one day in 
September, 1875, took the ‘“ Washington 
& Weldon” train for the North to enter 
Princeton College. 

[The second article will describe how 
Governor Wilson early found himself and 
planned bis life. THe Epirors.| 
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THE OPEN, ABOVEBOARD, “‘ONE—PRICE-TO-ALL” IDEA IN INDUSTRY — 
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I MES are changing and with the 

times business methods; secrecy 

is yielding to publicity; cor- 

portions are recognizing their 

obligations to the public; men 
are coming out into the open and dealing 
more fairly with one another; as an 
inevitable result competition is undergo- 
ing a change, true competition is taking 
the place of false. 

The country feels that things are 
happening, but they are happening so 
fast that it does not quite comprehend. 
The people do not understand the new 
competition that is trying hard to take 
the place of the old, courts do not under- 
stand it, legislatures do not understand 
it, therefore they oppose it and vainly 
try to preserve the old and vicious order 
of things — try to make men fight when 
they no longer wish to fight, to make them 
destroy one another industrially and 
commercially when they are striving to 
establish industrial and commercial peace. 

The old cry, “competition is the life 
of trade,” must give way to the new cry, 
“Cooperation is trade”; the old cry is 
the echo of primitive and barbaric con- 
ditions; it never did mean competition 
on terms of fairness and equality; it 
meant the relentless suppression of the 
weak, the merciless triumph of the strong; 
it meant methods so questionable that 
they are now condemned as criminal. 

The old competition with its unfair 
advantages, its secret prices and rebates, 
its conspiracies to ruin competitors, to 
help favored parties, localities, towns 
at the expense of others —is passing; 
the new competition is taking its place, 
it is winning its way in the face of public 
clamor, regardless of legislative enact- 
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ments, in spite of court decisions; it is 
winning its way because, fundamentally, 
it is right — it is progress. 

To get at what competition really is 
let us appeal to actual instances rather 
than to theoretical definitions. 

A carpenter in a small town is asked 
to make a bid on a piece of work. The 
owner says he intends to get several bids 
and will let the work on the lowest; as a 
matter of fact he has no intention of 
getting additional bids. To get the 
lowest possible figure the carpenter is led 
to believe he is competing with others. He 
needs the work, he labors over his esti- 
mate, he makes a figure so close to cost 
that there is barely a living wage in it. 
What happens? The “shrewd” owner 
looks at the bid, shakes his head sym- 
pathetically, “Too bad, you’re too high.”’ 

The poor man is crestfallen, “I — | 
figured it as low as I could and do it right,” 
he urges. 

After a few more discouraging remarks 
and references to other and lower offers 
the owner bursts out magnanimously, 
“I'd rather you’d have the work; if 
you'll throw off fifty dollars you may 
take the job.” 

There is no use protesting; the shadow of 
the unknown quantity, of the other fellow 
whose figure is a “little under,”’is over the 
whole affair; the man takes the job, does an 
honest bit of work and comes out a loser. 

Is there any real, any true competition 
in that transaction? None at all — only 
false, or pseudo competition. 

The one bidder thinks he is competing 
with others, the owner knows he is not. 

“But,” says the man in the street, “it 
was the possibility that other competitors 
might bid that made the price so low.”’ 
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No, the figure bid was based upon the 
man’s own necessities; if he had not been 
in desperate need of work he would not 
have made -that final reduction which 
occasioned the loss. 

The public is saturated with the notion 
that potential competition is true com- 
petition, that competition, like bogey 
men, should be present in the dark to 
frighten prices down, that anything like 
friendly intercourse between competitors 
is a step toward the suppression of com- 
petition and_ reprehensible. Potential 
competition is competition, but it is not 
true competition; it is pseudo competition 
of the most demoralizing nature. 

But suppose the owner does get estimates 
from other carpenters the situation re- 
mains unchanged; each carpenter pre- 
pares his estimate under precisely the same 
conditions of secrecy and jealous distrust, 
and the bid of each is based upon his own 
needs; if he has considerable work in hand 
he names an arbitrarily high figure on the 
long chance he may get it; if he is badly 
in need of work he names an absurdly 
low price to the detriment of himself and 
his creditors —in either case there is 
no true, healthful competition. 

One more illustration: take the letting 
of a larger contract, still keeping actual 
instances in mind. 

A railroad is in need of a crane. It 
requests bids of a number of crane builders, 
fixing a day and hour by which the bids 
must be delivered at the office of the 
purchasing agent. 

The several companies are located in 
different cities in different states; they 
have no connection and no communica- 
tion one with another; each is a jealous 
and independent unit. According to pop- 
ular notions the competition is ideal — 
it is the familiar “cut-throat” variety. 
At the hour named sealed bids are handed 
in but the work is seldom let in good faith 
to the lowest bidder. The filing of the bids 
is but the dealing of the cards in a game 
wherein the purchasing agent is given 
five. aces; he takes the bids, compares 
them and, three times out of five, begins 
more or less secret negotiations with one 
or more of the bidders to secure reductions. 
Favored bidders are told what others have 
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bid, or a bidder is sent for and told, “If 
you will knock off $1000, | will give you 
the contract right here and now.” 

It is the offer of the contract then and 
there that is so effective; few salesmen 
for companies in need of work can resist 
the “take it or leave it” threat. 

The result of this bidding in the dark 
is that the railroad gets a crane for less 
than it is really worth, often —in dull 
times — for less than its cost; the men 
who use the crane get a piece of machinery 
that has been cut and pared until the mar- 
gin of safety is reduced to the danger line — 
no one has profited by the transaction. 

In all respects the letting of the crane 
contract parallels the letting of the car- 
penter’s job — the same secrecy, the same 
distrust, the same ignorance, the same 
playing into the hands of unscrupulous 
purchasers, the same wide differences in 
prices — differences that alone prove 
absence of true competition. 

The point is made that a wide difference 
in bids on work of standard character 
demonstrates the lack of true competition. 
Given a piece of work that presents no 
unusual features and it goes without 
saying that ten intelligent contractors 
would come to substantial agreement 
about its cost if they conferred together 
and compared data; their bids would 
not vary greatly in true competition and 
such differences as there were would be 
normal, easily explained, and justified. 
But where two bidders vary so widely 
in their figures that each looks upon the 
other as ‘‘wild”’ in his estimates something 
is wrong, either the one is too high or the 
other too low, the intelligent bidder in 
between is the sufferer. 

In transactions such as those outlined 
the factors of true competition are present 
— (a) work to do; and (b) a number of 
parties able and anxious to doit; but some 
element is lacking, some element the 
presence of which would transform the 
false and vicious competition into true and 
healthful. That element is knowledge, 
such knowledge of conditions and con- 
siderations affecting the price of the work 
as would place all bidders on a footing of 
something like equality in the preparation 
of their estimates. 
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In proportion to the fullness and 
accuracy of such knowledge is the com- 
petition real, keen, intelligent, and bene- 
ficial to bidders, purchasers, and the 
community. To precisely the extent that 
ignorance, jealousy, deceit prevail is the 
competition apparent rather than real, 
disastrous rather than beneficial. 

As a further step toward ascertaining 
what true competition is, as distinguished 
from pseudo competition, carry the illus- 
trations to the other extreme. 

Suppose the bidders, instead of each 
making his estimate independently of the 
others, get together and agree upon the 
price all shall bid, or agree that one shall 
have the work, the others to either refrain 
from bidding or put in “protecting” 
bids. Competition is suppressed; the 
agreements are illegal and void. 

Between the two extremes of bidding 
in the dark as individuals, without co- 
operation — false competition, and bidding 
in combination an agreed price, suppressed 
competition — must be found the condi- 
tions favoring true competition. 

Under false competition the purchaser 
has every advantage over bidders in the 
dark; under suppressed competition the 
bidders in combination have every ad- 
vantage overthe purchaser who is in the 
dark; under true competition both deal 
frankly in the open on a footing of equality. 

To return to the illustration first used; 
everywhere it is the best informed black- 
smith, carpenter, or painter who gets the 
trade because he keeps in touch with what 
is going on, with what his competitors 
are doing and charging, so that by reason 
of his knowledge he is in a position to 
really compete with them, to take the work 
he wants at the price he wants. It is 
the man who stays within the four walls 
of his shop, who fails to keep his ears 
and his eyes open, who asks no questions 
and gives no information who bids in the 
dark and goes to the wall or, at best, 
makes a precarious living; every country 
town can show plenty of such men, silent 
and envious, melancholy relics of the 
old order of things. 

Suppose all the carpenters in the place 
instead of acting as jealous and _ in- 
dependent units meet weekly in an associ- 
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ation, the sole object of which is the 
frank interchange of information. 

Suppose they disclose and discuss freely: 

1. Every element that enters into the 
cost of their work; 

2. Work in hand, the terms and con- 
ditions upon which it is being done; 

3. Work in prospect — all requests for 
bids, with frank interchange of informa- 
tion regarding such proposed work, and 
the conditions under which it must be done. 

4. All bids actually made on work. 

Such an association implies a degree of 
frankness heretofore unknown in_ the 
industrial world, but a condition toward 
which the industrial world is progressing. 
So long as its members enter into no 
agreement, direct or indirect, to fix prices 
or control competition, such an asso- 
ciation is entirely legal. : 

The effect of competition under such 
open and straightforward conditions would 
be stability of prices at normal levels. 
Competing in the open with full knowledge 
of all the conditions influencing the others, 
no man would make a ruinously low price 
or an arbitrarily high one. The com- 
petition would be real, keen, and healthful. 
Prices would vary but they would not vary 
widely ; men needing work would bid to get 
it; others with plenty of work would not 
try; in dull times prices would approach 
cost but the educational value of the as- 
sociation would tend to deter ruinous bid- 
ding; open criticism of work inefficiently 
done would expose the tricky bidder. 

As there would be no secrecy about 
such an association, customers and the 
public generally would understand _ its 
workings; customers would reap the bene- 
fits of true competition and, at the same 
time, lose the unfair advantages enjoyed 
under false competition. 

It is almost needless to point out that 
the danger ahead of such frank and friendly 
cooperation is the illegal agreement that 
suppresses competition. 

Given an association in any trade or 
industry based upon the single agreement 
to exchange information there would be a 
strong tendency for groups of members 
to agree upon their bids, to apportion the 
work and so secure for the time being 
arbitrarily high profits by suppressing 
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competition — a policy that always “kills 
the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

But this tendency to go wrong is in- 
herent in every movement toward per- 
fection; it must be recognized and re- 
sisted —it is no argument against 
systematic effort toward the establishment 
of better conditions. 

At present men are possessed with the 
idea. that the moment they are brought 
together in any sort of association they 
must arbitrarily advance prices. If they 
will do precisely the reverse, namely, 
encourage true competition, leaving each 
man theoretically and practically free to 
quote such prices as he pleases and to 
change them as he pleases, prices and 
profits will take care of themselves; they 
will be normal and reasonably constant. 

In passing it should be noted that in the 
labor world the unions do many of the 
things suggested, they gather and spread 
information regarding conditions of em- 
ployment so that even the ignorant 
immigrant is quickly told the hours he 
should work and the wages he should get; 
but in attempting to arbitrarily fix hours 
and wages the unions check individual 
initiative and suppress competition. The 
strength of the labor movement lies in 
the element of cooperation; its weakness 
in the element of repression. If it is right 
and legal for an association of laborers 
to agree upon wages, it is equally right and 
legal for an association of employers, 
who are compelled to pay the fixed wages, 
to agree upon prices — the truth is that 
in both cases competition is suppressed. 

The retail trade in this country is on a 
vastly better basis than the manufacturing. 
America led the world in the custom of 
marking goods in plain figures. Even 
in country villages customers know that 
it would be useless to “dicker,” to “bar- 
gain,” in the retail stores. The prices are 
fixed; they may be changed any day, 
but if changed they are plainly marked 
and changed to all; no clerk has power to 
make the slightest reduction; if the 
proprietor should do so it would cost him 
his reputation and his trade. Shops with 
two prices are run by a class of more than 
doubtful standing. 

As the traveler approaches the Orient 
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he leaves behind the “one-price-plainly- 
marked” system; he enters cities where 
no shopkeeper expects to get what he 
first asks and every trade is a trial of wits. 

The manufacturing and large contract- 
ing enterprises of America are on the 
Oriental basis, the basis of false com- 
petition. Every producer and contractor 
is mortally afraid his competitor will 
find out what he is doing; most manufac- 
turers have as many prices as they have 
customers; they ask one figure, but, like 
the wily Oriental, are ready to take almost 
anything offered. Purchasers know this, 
so it is not surprising that ordinary trans- 
actions are attended by unscrupulous 
representations. 

In retail trade a merchant may go 
through the establishment of a competitor, 
examining goods and noting prices; often 
the prices of large classes of goods are 
published in advertisements each morning 
—-there is no secrecy, no attempts to 
deceive either trade or public. With 
full information people trade where they 
like, many going to stores where they 
know prices are higher rather than to 
others justly famous for their very 
real “bargains.”” The extravagantly high 
priced shop on Fifth Avenue holds its own 
against the seller of goods just as good on 
the side street. 

Is it not possible to establish the trade 
of manufacturing goods on the same 
sound basis as the trade of retailing them? 

There is no reason why the American 
manufacturer should not do business as 
the American merchant does, why he 
should not throw his shop open to custom- 
ers and competitors, why he should not 
mark everything he makes in_ plain 
figures and let everybody know what 
those figures are, changing them as he 
pleases but changing them to all alike, 
making such discounts as he pleases on 
large orders but making them openly. 

Manufacturers suffer the disadvantage 
that, for the most part, they are widely 
scattered, every one more or less influenced 
by his locality, and almost all look upon 
one another with ill-disguised hostility. 

The first step toward the development 
of the new competition in any given 
industry is to bring the hostile units 
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together, make them acquainted, allay 
their distrust, induce them to abandon 
the played-out policy of secrecy, and to 
agree to exchange information along the 
lines enumerated — in short, to do busi- 
ness on a frank and straightforward basis. 

To the small or the isolated manufac- 
turer this sort of cooperation is of far 
greater importance than to the large 
concern centrally located. In many in- 
dustries the time is at hand when the small 
producer will be able to exist only in 
cooperation with the large. 

The new competition preserves the small 
producer by giving him the benefit of 
information and valuable data possessed 
by the large; it shows him where he can 
rightfully and successfully compete, it 
marks out the field that is legitimately his. 

It is not easy to get rival manufacturers 
to agree to file for the benefit of all in- 
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terested the bids and prices they make, 
but it has been tried, and the new com- 
petition works better than the old. 

It is not easy to make men who have 
habitually referred to competitors as 
rascals and liars admit that they are not, — 
but it has been done, and herein is the new 
competition better than the old. 

It is not easy to persuade men that 
bidding below cost to beat a competitor 
is poor policy, but it has been demonstrated, 
and once more the new competition is 
better than the old._ 

It is not easy to convince courts and 
legislatures that rivals in the same trade 
or industry can get together without 
entering into illegal agreements, but they 
do, and that is one of the greatest of the 
advantages of the new competition. 

There can be no real competition with- 
out cooperation. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 


A TWENTY-YEARS’ FIGHT - 
ENACT THE LAW - 


THE LONG STRUGGLE AGAINST “ INFLUENCE’ TO 
THE HARDER STRUGGLE TO ENFORCE IT 


AN AMAZING STORY OF OBSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


HE onslaught upon Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 
Washington, has awakened a 
universal interest; for the fight against 
him is nothing but a fight of intrenched 
privilege seeking advantage at the ex- 
pense of the people. No question has 
been raised about his integrity or 
ability. He is the victim of his own 
earnest efforts to enforce the law and to 
protect the people against those who 
seek the special privilege of selling fraud- 
ulent foods and impure drugs. 
No department of the Government has 
done more for the welfare of the people 
than the Department of Agriculture. 





For fourteen years Secretary Wilson made 
a record of which any man might be proud. 
But, while he has accomplished wonders 
for the farmers, he has of late years fallen 
under the influence of men who are jealous 
of the fame of others and anxious to 
supplant them. If Dr. Wiley has erred, 
it has been in zeal for the public welfare. 
It is because he has been earnest, perhaps 
severe, in the enforcement of the law 
that he has been hampered and humiliated. 
Secretary Wilson has passed the age of 
vigor, else he would surely not have 
allowed two boards to be created in his 
Department, superior to Dr. Wiley, when 
he had in his own hands the supervision 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of which Dr. 
Wiley is the chief. 
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The fight for pure food and drugs, for 
honest weights and measures, for honest 
labels, for the elimination of poisons from 
patent medicines, and for the suppression 
of quack remedies began many years 
ago. But for a long time it made such 
slow progress that it seemed almost im- 
possible to secure an effective national 
law and its enforcement. Many different 
states enacted rigid pure food laws, but 
under interstate commerce regulations 
they were practically nullified. It was 
impossible to keep manufacturers in one 
state from shipping impure and mis- 
branded goods into another state, or to 
keep out foreign articles of a like nature 
without a national law. Against the 
enactment of such a law there was a 
combination of all the interests that were 
making money by the manufacture and 
sale of articles that found a market through 
fraud and deception. All these influences 
were concentrated on Congress. Appar- 
ently every man and company that had 
in any way profited by frauds was en- 
listed in the fight against national legisla- 
tion for pure food and drugs. Not only 
manufacturers and dealers fought against 
it, but advertisers brought pressure on 
newspapers and periodicals and some of 
them in turn used their influence upon 
Senators and Representatives. 

For years, beginning with the Paddock 
bill in the Fifty-first Congress (1889-91), 
pure food measures were introduced and 
treated as jokes. For example, Senator 
Zeb. Vance, of North Carolina, a noted 
wit, killed one such measure by saying: 

“Mr. President, the Conger Lard Bill 
is dead. 


“«?Tis Grease, but living Grease no more!’ ”’ 


A roar of laughter greeted this para- 
phrased quotation, and that was the last 
that was heard of it. 

Two years of the Harrison administra- 
tion, four years of Cleveland’s second term, 
four-and-a-half years of McKinley’s ad- 
ministration, and five years of Roosevelt’s 
passed before any real legislation was 
enacted. I should say, however, that the 
activity of men representing farming dis- 
tricts had procured the enactment of a 
law preventing the adulteration of flour 
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and another putting an end to the manu- 
facture and sale of “filled cheese.” The 


first was put into the war revenue act at 
the time of the Spanish War and the second 
passed as a separate bill. 

The story of the filled cheese bill is 
worth telling. The bill had passed the 
House largely on account of the backing 
of the. dairy interests. But it was held 
up in the Senate Finance Committee. 
Being a revenue measure (for it taxed 
filled cheese out of existence) it was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee in the 
Senate, upon which there was and always 
is a number of “interest’’ Senators. 
Congressman James A. Tawney, of Minne- 
sota, who was urging the bill, was informed 
that if he could secure the attendance and 
vote of Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, 
at a meeting of the Finance Committee 
the bill could be reported to the Senate. 
The Senator making the _ suggestion 
thought he had set an impossible task for 
the Minnesota member. Tawney found 
Jones at luncheon in the Senate restaurant 
and reaching for a piece of cheese, passed 
it to him and said: 

“Senator, do you see what they are 
feeding you herer”’ 

The sample admirably suited his pur- 
pose. It was green and white in streaks, 
grease oozing from it, and very repulsive. 

“That’s filled cheese,’’ continued Taw- 
ney. “Everybody in the country is 
eating that sort of stuff as cheese.” 

Senator Jones was not only interested; 
he was angry. He liked good living and 
he wanted the best of everything. He 
not only promised to go to the meeting 
of the Finance Committee the next day, 
but he said that he would make it his 
business to fight the bill through the 
Senate. There was great surprise when 
Jones appeared and still greater surprise 
when he became the champion of the anti- 
filled cheese bill. It -was reported and 
passed without opposition, for no one 
dared fight it in the open. They might 
have smothered it in the committee or 
defeated it indirectly, but when it was 
brought forward where the opponents 
would be uncovered it passed as if it had 
never encountered a single obstacle. 

I do not wish it to be understood that 
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pure food legislation was not attempted 
during the years between the Fifty-first 
Congress and the recent date when the 
law was finally passed. Far from it. 
The advocates of such measures were un- 
tiring in their efforts, but they were met 
always with that subtle opposition of the 
“interests,” which prevented a vote. The 
method of defeating legislation, which 
would pass if brought to a vote, is not 
always by a declared filibuster; and in 
the case of pure food legislation which 
had to be fought under cover, “buffer” 
and “dummy” bills were used. It is a 
long drawn out, sordid story. 

For a long time, for instance, the pure 
food bills were referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures in the Senate, a com- 
mittee which seldom had a meeting and 
whose chairman was expected to see that 
nothing was done with legislation which 
the “interest” Senators wanted smothered. 
But mistakes are often made in making 
up these seemingly unimportant com- 
mittees. One such mistake was made 
in placing Senator Mason, of Illinois, at 
the head of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures. He was a Chicago man and it 
was taken for granted that he was not in 
favor of pure food legislation. But “Billy” 
Mason was never “regular,”’ and had no 
mind to be controlled by the “elder 
statesmen.” The first thing the Senate 
knew he had reported a pure food bill 
and insisted upon having it considered. 
But the bill was skilfully set aside with 
“buffers’’ and “dummies” and_ finally 
crowded out by appropriation bills. 
When Mason went out of the Senate, 
another unknown quantity, Senator Mc- 
Cumber of North Dakota, became chair- 
man of the Committee on Manufactures. 
It is hard to keep track of all the new 
Senators. Former Senator Hale, of Maine, 
was wont to remark, “we traded and got 
cheated,”’ if some new Senator who had 
been given good committee assignments 
did not always vote with the coterie who 
managed the Senate. North Dakota, 
it so happened, had been a pioneer pure 
food state and had enacted a very strict 
pure food law. Senator McCumber was 
one of the most earnest pure food advo- 
cates in the Senate. He reported a bill 
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but, as before, it was side-tracked by the 
same old methods. This was not done, 
however, until after McCumber had “ read 
the riot act,’ and told the Senate that he 
knew and the country should know of the 
methods that had been adopted to defeat 
the much demanded legislation. 

In the following Congress, the Fifty- 
eighth, there was another change in the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Manu- 
factures, this time Senator Heyburn, of 
Idaho, taking the place of Senator Mc- 
Cumber. But McCumber remained a 
member of the committee, and both were 
persistent in pressing the bill to a vote. 
Although Senator McCumber has the 
persistence of a Scotchman it is not more 
pronounced than the dogged determina- 
tion of Senator Heyburn. These men 
forced the bill to a vote and it passed. 

Meanwhile the fight had been waged 
in the House, backed by William P. 
Hepburn, of lowa, and James R. Mann, of 
Illinois. The first was chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the latter was a member 
of the same committee. Mann had charge 
of the bill on the floor of the House and 
developed qualities at that time which 
have made him the leader of his party. 

It is not my purpose to give any man or 
set of men all the credit for the Pure Food 
Law, but it was pushed in Congress most 
vigorously by these four — Senators Hey- 
burn and McCumber and Representatives 
Hepburn and Mann. 

Standing at the elbow of every one of 
them was Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agri- 
cultural Department, who had devoted 
the best vears of his life to improving the 
agricultural conditions of the country 
and who had used his mind and time and 
scientific knowledge untiringly for the 
best interests of the Government. Every 
one of the four men so deeply concerned in 
the final enactment of the Pure Food Law 
acknowledges his debt to Dr. Wiley. 
More than that, a perusal of the hearings 
and debates on the bill shows that Dr. 
Wiley was the central figure of the pure 
food fight. It was he who _ prepared 
answers to the attacks upon the bill; 
it was he who had to meet all the ingenious 
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and subtle moves of the opposition. 
More than that, he had to be able to meet 
the assertions of the best chemists and 
lawyers that the opposition could employ. 
The Pure Food Law was beyond question 
a great triumph for Dr. Wiley. 

Previous to its enactment Congress had 
already passed a measure which prevented 
the admission of misbranded and impure 
food and drugs from foreign countries. 
It was slipped through in a bill making 
appropriations for the Agricultural De- 
partment. It was a short provision but 
it covered the ground effectively, as was 
shown by the protests from foreigners 
who had been dumping their misbranded 
and impure products upon the gullible 
public of this country. It is believed that 
one reason why the provision was allowed 
to pass was because it was in a measure 
“protection.” It reserved the “home 
market” for American manufacturers of 
fraudulent, impure, and misbranded food 
and drugs. 

The purpose of the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act was plain. It was to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of adulterated, 
misbranded, and impure foods and drugs 
and the use of articles that were injurious 
to health in preserving foods. Such a 
law was necessary to meet the changed 
conditions regarding foods. During the 
preceding quarter of a century the whole 
system of food supply had _ changed. 
Foods were manufactured and put up in 
packages and cans in large quantities at 
central points where immense plants had 
been erected. To preserve foods, all 
manner of ingredients were used, and to 
increase the profits every known device 
of adulteration and misrepresentation was 
adopted. Many states passed strict pure 
food laws, but they were powerless to 
reach foods and drugs of interstate com- 
merce. Besides, the state laws were not 
uniform and were easily evaded. The 
strong arm of the National Government 
with the power it possessed under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution was needed effectively to throttle 
the thoroughly organized and equipped 
manufacturers of impure drugs and adul- 
terated and misbranded foods. 

The national law was passed in 1906; 
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and since then every possible device has 
been used to prevent its successful opera- 
tion. No law, no matter how carefully 
drawn, can be effective unless properly en-. 
forced; and against arrogant and wealthy 
privilege its enforcement must be vigor- 
ous and honest. That the law would 
be so enforced by Dr. Wiley, if he were 
unhampered, there can be no _ doubt. 
That he has been hampered and thwarted 
is the present plain fact that has so 
aroused the American people who are 
interested in pure food and drugs. 

By the terms of the law the Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry in the Agricul- 
tural Department is the officer designated, 
“under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture,” 
to make examinations of foods and drugs 
and, if he finds the provisions of the law 
violated, the Secretary is directed to give 
a hearing to the interested parties. After 
such hearing, if he finds that there has 
been a violation of the law, the facts and 
the analysis are to be certified to a United 
States District Attorney who is directed 
to bring proceedings against the parties 
to enforce the fines and penalties of the 
law. Every person charged with violating 
the law has his day in court and neither 
Dr. Wiley nor the Secretary could convict 
any man without a fair and legal trial. 

But Dr. Wiley went “too fast,’ and 
he had to be “controlled.” He was in 
earnest. He interpreted the law to mean 
what it said. As soon as he began to 
reach the big concerns and to touch in- 
trenched privilege, powerful political in- 
fluence was brought to bear to curtail 
his activities and to thwart prosecutions. 
The first move in this direction was 
the creation of the Referee Board of 
Chemical Experts, known as the Remsen 
Board because President Remsen of Johns 
Hopkins University was selected as its 
president. There was no law for the 
creation of this board, but President 
Roosevelt appointed many boards and 
commissions without authority of law. 


’ The duty and purpose of the Remsen 


Board was to supervise Dr. Wiley and to 
pass upon his decisions and conclusions, 
reversing him when the Board deemed 
that he had not correctly decided a case 
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in regard to food or drugs. And this was 
in the face of the law that vested the de- 
termination of food and drug violations 
in the Bureau of Chemistry of which Dr. 
Wiley was chief. Moreover, there is a 
certain humor in the fact that this board, 
the legality of which has been seriously 
questioned, has been paid for years by 
the same method as Dr. Wiley was sup- 
posed to have adopted in the case of Dr. 
Rusby. It relates to the payment of 
experts for pure food service. Dr. Wiley’s 
expert cost $133 and a few cents. The 
Remsen Board has cost the government 
$175,000. 

The crime of paying a specialist a larger 
daily rate than the law prescribed and 
thereby avoiding the necessity of engaging 
him by the year — this crime which the 
Attorney-General declared, in the case of 
Dr. Wiley, merited “condign punishment”’ 
—is a more or less common practice 
in the Government service. 

Dr. Dunlap, Associate Chemist in Dr. 
Wiley’s bureau, who is responsible for the 
charge against Dr. Wiley, wrote out the 
memorandum to the Secretary which was 
meant to bring about Dr. Wiley’s dis- 
missal; he had it copied in Solicitor 
McCabe’s office and not in his own office 
in the Bureau of Chemistry, so that Dr. 
Wiley might not by any accident hear 
of it; he prepared it when Dr. Wiley was 
absent from Washington and he gave Dr. 
Wiley no information about it. A small 
and low method of procedure, surely. 

Solicitor McCabe, of the Agricultural De- 
partment, confessed that he had changed 
the reading of a decree of the court in the 
Eastern District of Missouri by eliminat- 
ing from the decree, when he promulgated 
it, the words “benzoic acid’ and sub- 
stituting the word “caffeine,” and by 
writing in the word “harmful.” This 
change made the court’s decree fall in line 
with the Department’s “ policy”’ regarding 
benzoic acid. 

These two men who instigated the 
charge against Dr. Wiley are members of 
the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, a 
board by which Dr. Wiley was subjected to 
still further humiliation and restraint. A 
Departmental order issued by Secretary 
Wilson in April; 1907 created in the 
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Department of Agriculture a Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection. Dr. Wiley 
was made chairman of the Board and Dr. 
Frederick L. Dunlap, under the title of 
Associate Chemist, and George P. McCabe, 
Solicitor of the Department, were named 
as the two other members. The order 
directed the Board thus created “to con- 
sider all questions arising in the enforce- 
ment of the food and drugs act upon which 
the decision of the Secretary is necessary ”’; 
also “all correspondence involving in- 
terpretations of the law and questions 
arising under the law, not heretofore 
passed upon by the Secretary, shall be 
considered by the Board.”’ 

A more effective way of tying Dr. Wilev 
hand and foot could not be adopted. 
This direct method of preventing him from 
exercising the duties which the law _pre- 
scribed he should perform has been all 
that his enemies could wish. The Board 
was instructed to hold frequent meetings 
at which Dr. Wiley has been voted down 
by the other two members with a regu- 
larity which indicates a purpose to allow 
him to accomplish very little. 

A most remarkable feature of the work 
of this Board is that in a number of cases 
where Dunlap and McCabe have voted 
with Wiley they have afterward reversed 
themselves. Another interesting fact 
about the failure to execute the law is 
that in many cases where Dr. Wiley has 
inaugurated proceedings no action has 
been taken, no certification to a district 
attorney has been made, and consequently 
the manufacturer or dealer in impure and 
adulterated foods has been allowed to 
continue his business unmolested. 

As showing the domination of Solicitor 
McCabe, it has been brought out in the 
hearings that where Dr. Dunlap first 
voted with Dr. Wiley and McCabe voted 
the other way, Dunlap would subsequently 
reverse his action and support McCabe. 

The method of voting was to send the 
papers from one member of the Board to 
the other in the order of their appoint- 
Thus the votes would be recorded 
Wiley, Dunlap, and McCabe. Since 
Dunlap found it necessary to reverse 
himself, a different order has been adopted 
and now it is Wiley, McCabe, and Dunlap. 
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It is an interesting fact that when the 
present Pure Food and Drugs Act was con- 
sidered in Congress, and there was an 
apparent possibility of its passage, efforts 
were made by its opponents to secure a 
board of review or some supervising 
body which would hold Dr. Wiley in check 
and prevent him from carrying out the 
purposes of the act. Every such propo- 
sition was voted down in both the House 
and the Senate, and, as the law passed, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry was 
Jeft in charge of the enforcement of the act. 

With two Boards, either of which can 
overturn and reverse Dr. Wiley, it is easily 
understood that his position is humilia- 
ting. Secretary Wilson seems to have 
been in thorough sympathy with Solicitor 
McCabe, who is the head of the 
opposition to Dr. Wiley. Dr. Dunlap, 
the other member on the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection, would naturally 
become Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
if Dr. Wiley should be forced out. The 
Referee (Remsen) Board has been honest 
in its conclusions. But, in at least one 
case in which the Referee Board overruled 
Dr. Wiley, its action has done much to 
destroy the effective work of the Bureau 
of Chemistry.in enforcing the Pure Food 
Law. The decision alluded to was in 
reversing the Bureau and the Secretary 
in regard to the use of benzoic acid and 
benzoate of soda in preserving foods and 
fruits. 

The Departmental idea in having these 
Boards created was that they might be 
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a check upon the Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry to prevent Dr. Wiley from 
running amuck among the food and drug 
manufacturers. It is held that Dr. Wiley 
ought to welcome the assistance of learned 
men in the conduct of the pure food work. 
It is claimed that in the very large bureau 
over which he presides he has, with half 
a dozen exceptions, himself selected his 
assistants and subordinates. It is pointed 
out that 3,000 cases under the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act have been carried into the 
courts and many others settled outside 
of court when manufacturers have agreed 
to conform to the law. It is also asserted 
that no law on the statute books has been 
as well enforced as the Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. Dr. Wiley is charged — 
unofficially — with _ insubordination — be- 
cause he has not submitted to the creation 
of the Remsen Board and the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection. He is said 
to be unduly sensitive and even jealous 
of his associates. However that may be, 
it is a fact that he is now controlled, in 
the enforcement of the law, by boards 
which the law did not create nor contem- 
plate when it was enacted. 
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While the legality of the Remsen Board 
has been upheld in an opinion by the 
Attorney-General, the manner in which 
that opinion was obtained constitutes 
an interesting chapter of all this agitation. 
When the subject was referred to the 
Department of Justice the Attorney- 
General turned it over to an assistant 
attorney-general, James A. Fowler. He 
prepared a memorandum declaring em- 
phatically that the law did not authorize 
the creation of the Referee Board, that 
it did not contemplate the employment 
of scientific experts in the manner in which 
the Remsen Board had been selected, and 
that discussions in Congress clearly showed 
there was no such intent; and further, 
that Congress contemplated thedetermina- 
tion of cases arising under the Pure Food 
Law by thecourts. The Attorney-General 
did not accept the Fowler opinion (of 
course, he had the right to reject it); but 
an opinion prepared by the Solicitor of 
the Department of Agriculture, sustain- 
ing the legality of the Remsen Board, 
was adopted as the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This fact becomes im- 
portant in the light of other facts brought 
out by the Congressional investigating 
committee which plainly show that the 
Bureau of Chemistry has been practically 
under the domination and direction of 
this solicitor, McCabe. 

It has been claimed that Dr. Wiley has 
been overruled only in two cases of any 
moment. One is in regard to whisky and 
the other in regard to benzoic acid and 
benzoate of soda. In the whisky de- 
cision the present administration over- 
ruled not only Dr. Wiley, but also former 
President Roosevelt, his Attorney-General, 
Mr. Bonaparte, and also the late Solicitor 
General Bowers of the Department of 
Justice. The benzoate of soda decision 
overruled Secretary Wilson who had 
approved Dr. Wiley’s finding. Whisky 
can now be made of spirits and colored 
sugar; and damaged vegetables and fruits, 
the so-called “stock” of canning establish- 
ments, can be preserved with benzoic acid 
and benzoate of soda. 

An astounding revelation was made by 
Dr. Wiley on the witness stand regarding 
a reversal of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
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the Board of Food and Drug Inspection 
and of Secretary Wilson, who reversed 
himself. Some powerful influence must 
have worked the change. A decision had 
been approved by all having authority 
in the Agricultural Department to the 
effect that glucose could not be labeled 
corn syrup. The decision was in galley 
proofs ready for printing and publication 
when it was recalled and an opinion 
directly contrary promulgated signed 
by Secretaries Cortelyou, Wilson, and 
Straus. This was done after a vigorous 
campaign by the corporation affected, in 
which scientific and expert opinions had 
been produced in favor of the use of 
glucose. Dr. Wiley testified that he 
knew of one instance where a chemist 
had been offered money to give an opin- 
ion favorable to glucose and against 
the first finding by the Agricultural 
Department. 

But there are many other cases where 
the findings of Dr. Wiley have been 
ignored; and, while great strides have 
been made in the direction of securing 
pure food and drugs, it will require vigil- 
ance on the part of the people to prevent 
the misbranding and the adulteration of 
foods and medicines by the evasion and 
non-enforcement of the law. 

The reversals and contradictions in the 
rulings and overrulings touching this law 
have been simply amazing. For instance, 
Dr. Wiley, as Chief of the Bureau, issued 
“Circular No. 39,”’ on July 20, 1908, in 
which both benzoic acid and benzoate of 
soda were declared injurious to health 
and “should be excluded from food prod- 
ucts.” The circular bore this approval: 
“Approved: James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., May 
14, 1908. 

On March 3, 1909, the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection issued “ Decision 
104,” in which the Remsen Board’s find- 
ings were set down. This- circular con- 
cludes as follows: 


It having been determined that benzoate 
of soda mixed with food is not deleterious or 
poisonous and is not injurious to health, no 
objection will be raised under the Food and 
Drugs Act to the use in food of benzoate of 
soda, provided that each container or package 
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of such food is plainly labeled to show the 
presence and amount of benzoate of soda. 


This circular is signed: George B. Cor- 
telyou, Secretary of the Treasury; James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; and Oscar 
S. Straus, Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. Secretary Wilson’s signature is 
on both circulars. 

Again “Food Inspection Decision 92” 
issued May 7, 1908, contained these 
sentences: 


The Secretary of Agriculture has considered 
the question of foods greened with copper salts. 
Jt has been decided that foods so treated are not 
entitled to entry into the United States under 
the provisions of section 11 of the Food and 
Drugs Act. On and after January 
1, 1909, no foods greened with copper salts will 
be allowed entry into the United States. 


Eight months later — December 26, 
1908, “Decision 102”’ appeared, which 
reads as follows: 

Until further notice, vegetables greened 
with copper salts, but which do not contain an 
excessive amount of copper and which are 
otherwise suitable for food, will be allowed entry 
into the United States, if the label bears the 
statement that sulphate of copper or other 
copper salts have been used to color the vege- 
tables. 

Food Inspection Decision No. 92 is amended 
accordingly. 

President Roosevelt’s whisky order sus- 
taining Dr. Wiley was as follows: 





Tue Wuite Hovse, 
Washington, April 10, 1907. 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

In accordance with your suggestion, I have submitted the 
matter concerning the proper Jabeling of whisky under the 
pure-food law to the Department of Justice. I inclose 
the Attorney-General’s opinion. I agree with this opinion 
and direct that action be taken in accordance with it 

Straight whisky will be labeled as such. 

A mixture of two or more straight whiskies will be 
labeled ‘‘ Blended whisky” or ‘‘ whiskies.” 

A mixture of straight whisky and ethyl alcohol, provided 
that there is a sufficient amount of straight whisky to make 
it genuinely a ‘‘ mixture,” will be labeled as compound of, 
or compounded with, pure grain distillate. 

Imitation whisky will be labeled as such. 
Sincerely yours, 
TneoporE Roosevett. 
Hon. James Wiison, 





Secretary of Agriculture. 
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THE FAMOUS ‘‘ WHAT IS WHISKY ’ ORDER 


IN WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SUSTAINED 
DR. WILEY’S POSITION 





Later it was thus overruled: 
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Ismed February 17, 391+ 
United States Department of Agriculture, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
FOOD INSPECTION DECISION NO. 113. 


THE LABELING OF WHISKY, MIXTURES, AND IMITATIONS THEREO? 
UNDER THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT OF JUNE 30, 1906. 

Onder the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, all unmixed dis 
tilled spirits from grain, colored and flavored with harmless color and 
flavor, in the customary ways, either by the charred barrel process, 
or by the addition of caramel and harmless flavor, if of potable 
strength and not less than 80° proof, are entitled to the name whisky 
without qualification. If the proof be less than 80°, i. e., if more 
water be added, the actual proof must be stated upon the label and 
this requirement applies as well to blends and comnpounds of whisky. 

Whiskies of the same or different. kinds, i. e., straight whisky, rec 
tified whisky, redistilled whisky and neutral spirits whisky are like 
substances and mixtures of such whiskies, with or without harmless 
color or flavor used for purposes of coloring and flavoring only, are 
blends under the Jaw and must be so labeled. In labeling blends the 


Food Inspection Decisions 45, 65, 95 and 98, and all rulings in cor 
flict herewith, are hereby revoked. 
Franxuws MacVeacn, 
Secretary of the Treasury 
James WILSON, : 
Seeretary of Agriculture, 
Crares NaGEt, 
Secretary of Commerce & Luthor. 








Wasninoton, D. C., February 16, 1910. 








HOW THE WHISKY ORDER WAS NULLIFIED 


Under the administration of the De- 
partment by Secretary Wilson as _ all 
the world now knows, Dr. Wiley has been 
hampered and humiliated by those who 
have been able to reach the Secretary’s ear 
and to influence him. The late Senator 
Dolliver, in a speech in the Senate, said of 
President Taft that he “was a good man 
surrounded by men who know just what 
they want.” That statement can be 
applied to Secretary Wilson. And _ the 
men now close to the Secretary “want 
Dr. Wiley’s scalp.” And the battle- 
ground now is the administration of the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act. The Solicitor 
of the Department has acknowledged 
before the House committee that he has 
control of the administration of that 
act, although the law expressly puts it in 
the charge of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry. 

Yet, though shorn of power, even his 
enemies are forced to admit that Dr. Wiley 
has done a great work. The Bureau of 
Chemistry is his monument. 


[The story of Dr. Wiley’s life will be the 


subject of the next article —THE Epttrors.] 
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A LABOR LEADER’S OWN STORY 


SECOND ARTICLE 


THE OLIGARCHY THAT RULES THE UNIONS WITH PATRONAGE OR FORCE — THE 
IMPORTANCE OF RECOGNITION FOR THE UNION — “ ONE LICKED SCAB WORTH 
A BUSHEL OF PUBLIC SYMPATHY ” — THE BOYCOTT AND THE UNION LABEL 


HENRY WHITE 


(FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR) 


A full and frank account of the way in which the unions fight their battles, of their 
aims and of the means used to gain them has never before been told by one whose 
opportunities for knowing these facts were as good as Mr. White's; for he organized, 


built up and led the National Garment Workers’ Union. 


His articles are a distinct 


and authoritative addition to the literature of unionism, told in a most interesting way 
from a wealth of personal experience.—THE Epirors. 


HE strength of the Knights of 

Labor, part trade union, part 

fraternity, and part political 

machine, was failing when | 

became secretary of the Gar- 
ment Workers Union of the American 
Federation of Labor. Upon the young 
body devolved the task of fighting the 
sweating system which was at the time 
assuming the proportions of a national 
evil. This demanded the organization 
of great numbers of immigrant workers 
in the large clothing centres. At the 
start of a busy season it was not 
difficult, for purposes of a strike, to rally 
these workers, but when work became 
scarce they fell away as quickly as they 
had gathered. The savage competition 
that ensued soon stripped them of the 
fruits of their struggles. The feverishly 
industrious Jewish workers, when uncom- 
bined, would, to outreach each other, 
assume back-breaking tasks. When or- 
ganized, however, and feeling strong 
enough to dictate, their demands would 
know no limits. This the contractors 
would endure until the pressure of work 
was over and then they would start a 
counter combination that seldom failed 
to wreck the unions. How to maintain 


an equilibrium between utter submission 
to the boss on one hand and ruthless 





tyranny on the other was the problem. 
During the early years of the union 
the uncongenial and trying nature of the 
organizing and directing work attracted 
only men of earnest and self-sacrificing 
purpose. Later, as the body gained means 
and influence, strange men with eyes in- 
tent upon the offices began to appear. 
The labor unions offered opportunities 
for quick advancement to people. that 
otherwise might have remained bound to 
their trades. In that respect the unions 
were not unlike the political ward clubs, 
excepting that a somewhat different order 
of ability was needed. A little fluency of 
tongue, a capacity to express the wants 
of their shop mates, some knowledge of 
men combined with personal aggressive- 
ness were the requisites for promotion 
to local places of influence. Once there, 
the need of earning their bread in the shops 
by the sweat of their brows had passed; 
for the demands of the cause required 
their presence here and there at so much 
per diem, traveling and incidental ex- 
penses added. From the local positions 
these aspirants found their way as dele- 
gates to the National Union conventions, 
and the foundations for careers in the 
larger field were laid. 

The government of the National Union, 
as planned, was lodged in the hands of 

















the rank and file. The conventions that 
met yearly were merely committees to 
formulate propositions for the members’ 
acceptance. The democratic idea was 
everywhere dominant — in the local meet- 
ings and national councils and union 
labor generally. Every safeguard existed 
for keeping the seat of control where in- 
tended. There is something in the spirit 
of labor organization that brings out the 
democratic instinct. Whether this _in- 
stinct be given practical expression or not, 
it is at least seriously attempted. This 
democracy is perhaps identical with the 
striving for industrial equality and the 
revolt against authority from above, which 
is the mainspring of unionism. 

The term “leader” is tabooed in union 
circles. However such a person may be 
recognized on the outside he has no ex- 
istence inside. The officials are just 
“servants” and the will of the mass pre- 
sumably alone leads. This latter concept 
is encouraged by the union heads who at 
all times wish the members to feel that they 
merely execute their wishes, especially so 
when the results are not fortunate. The 
one ambition of the delegates at the 
National Union conventions, as | observed, 
was to circumvent the democratic desires 
of the mass, to have their own way while 
seemingly consulting their constituents. 
1 observed, too, that the delegates and 
officers encouraged the democratic sen- 
timent in order to make things surer for 
themselves. By securing the apparent 
approval of the body of the members, they 
could dodge blame for any ill conceived 
move. 

When, on one occasion, a motion was 
made for an extensive advertising cam- 
paign to strengthen the union label, a 
question arose as to the financing of the 
project. This was solved by a motion 
to impose a substantial levy on the mem- 
bers. Now the “self-governing masses” 
were as averse to assessments as the 
leaders were in favor of them. How to 
get around this unfounded prejudice 
became the topic of a long discussion. 
An executive session, that is a session in 
which all transactions are secret and 
unrecorded, was called. There each dele- 
gate was pledged to a plan to carry a 
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referendum vote in favor of the question 
by causing a small attendance at the 
meetings at which the proposition was to 
be voted on, and by counting the absentees 
as voting in the affirmative. The national 
executive board being the court of last 
resort on all points of law, the success of 
the plan was never in doubt. Before the 
motion was carried, every aspiring dele- 
gate had to be assured privately where he 
“came in”’ on the jobs. In the discussion 
of the proposition of imposing a tax this 
way, the argument was made and generally 
assented to that the “benighted masses” 
had to be helped against their will, even 
by strategy and force. Since the members 
were unwilling to pay for the self-sacrificing 
work done for them, a way had to be found. 

The selection of officers was simplified 
by the pre-digestive process. Before this 
order of business was reached, it was 
known pretty well who the nominees would 
be and what votes they were to get. The 
canvass, started far in advance of the 
meetings by the traveling agents of the 
head office, had been so thorough as to 
leave nothing to do but to go through the 


routine of the elections. At all the con- , 
ventions, excepting the earlier ones, the ' 


sameness of the representations from year 
to year was a marked feature. The faces 
at one convention could be counted on to 
appear at the next. In the personnel of 
the national officers there was also this 
peculiarity. It seemed as if a settled 
class of place-holders had grown up, a 
condition best adapted for the develop- 
ment of a governing trust. 

In the administration of the National 
Garment Makers’ Union there never was 
a time when | could not control things as 
| wished. With all the patronage in my 
hands, a staff of traveling agents at my 
direction, the means of communication 
with and between the affiliated unions in 
my keeping, and, in addition, the official 
journal by which to control opinion, | felt 
secure. In dealings with employers | 
was as undisputed as I was in the control 
of the union. At my discretion firms were 
selected for a strike or boycott. The 
privilege of the union label was mine to 
grant. In the power to make trouble for 
employers I found my strongest influence. 
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This power | found was infinitely more 
respected than the ability to confer favors. 
The latter was limited, whereas to be able 
to pick out any employer for trouble was 
the same as having the power over all 
employers. To propitiate this evil force 
was seemingly the private object of every 
manufacturer. Though my office was 
hated, my favor was courted. This was 
not infrequently attempted by “dona- 
tions” of a somewhat personal nature. 

In the calling and terminating of strikes, 
] hadafree hand. The form of consulting 
the members was as usual gone through 
with. This was necessary in order that 
the members might feel responsible for 
the strikes and be moved by the needed 
spirit. When I or my associates wanted 
a strike there was no difficulty about it. 
By sending agents into the meetings, by 
raising an alarm as to the bosses’ inten- 
tions, by stirring up discontent, we could 
always carry our point. The same was 
true with the issues of a strike. Appar- 
ently the demands made on the employers 
voiced the members’ wishes but they 
were always what we desired. And this 
power meant more to the leaders than 
would seem probable at first. 

The members, if left to themselves, 
would be satisfied simply with better pay 
and treatment. These granted, they were 
ready to make peace with the boss. It 
was my experience that employers were 
usually willing to make concessions of 
this kind to avoid trouble. The leaders, 
however, regarded concessions made direct 
to the employees as a blow at the union’s 
authority and at their own prestige, and 
any such arrangement was strenuously 
resisted. It meant to the leaders buying 
off the workers for a “mess of pottage”’ 
to forestall the union. Rather would 
the leaders prefer defeat than suffer so 
dangerous a precedent. 

Recognition of its authority by both 
workers and employers is thus the first 
object sought in every dispute by the 
union leaders. Wage conditions are a 
secondary matter and are even of trifling 
consequence. That authority recognized, 
the desired pay, it is held, will follow. 
This is the reason for the importance 
attached to the closed shop. This is not 
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From the union’s stand- 
point there can be no doubt about the 


usually known. 


wisdom of this course. The union cannot 
afford to permit any betterment in wages 
to be brought about except under its own 
auspices. This matter of union control 
as an issue is always pressed, and is, as | 
have maintained, the vital element in the 
union situation. 

In one of the big clothing cities the un- 
organized operatives quit work in response 
to individual grievances regarding pay 
and discipline. The employees of each 


of the establishments hastily organized. 


The employers offered to adjust all ques- 
tions of pay and treatment through an 
arbitration board to be mutually selected. 
A settlement in this way seemed assured. 
The agents of the National Union then 
came upon the scene and started to or- 
ganize the strikers, which under the cir- 
cumstances, offered no difficulty. These 
agents prevailed upon the workers to 
reject the arbitration proposal and to 
demand the closed shop. This demand, 
as was expected, was refused. Prominent 
citizens interceded for peace; but the 
union leaders stood implacably for the 
closed shop and convinced the strikers, 
mostly girls, that without it their struggles 
would be fruitless. For many months 
the strike continued until extreme want 
forced the workers to return uncon- 
ditionally. 

The leaders’ policy was governed by 
their distrust of the workers. The volun- 
tary element in the union being small, 
many strange expedients were resorted 
to to keep the mass of members in control. 
The employers had to be coerced into 
coercing the employees. The occasions 
when the employees could be aroused were 
used to compel the employers to agree 
to discharge the delinquent members. 
Upon this precarious foundation the union 
stood. The closed shop had its root in 
this distrust of the rank and file. Other- 
wise the same ends could have been at- 
tained by the workers’ natural unity. 
But it was easier to drive than to per- 
suade; easier to govern by the club than 
by force of leadership. This condition 
was the cause of keen misgiving on my 
part as to the real strength of union labor. 
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It was a grave question with me whether 
it would not be wiser, even at the risk 
of large desertions, to throw the responsi- 

® bility of organization directly upon the 
workers and make the union stand en- 
tirely upon their free will. As it was, the 
members assumed that the union was 
something that they were to be forced 
into, and this feeling tended to weaken 
their self reliance. Again it made neces- 
sary insistence upon so distasteful a de- 
mand as the closed shop and so absurd a 
condition as to make of the employer a 
union conscript — the union’s organizer. 
My associates would not for a moment 
entertain my idea. ‘A mere dream,” 
they argued; “your army would scatter 
and for good.” 

This policy of coercion was extended to 
the non-unionist. The problem of union 
labor is how to get rid of the outside 
worker. Two ways are open. To invite 
or force him into the fold, or to frighten 
him out of the way. The first presents 
the difficulty that the outside worker 
may not be wanted in the union to divide 
the jobs. The second is the readiest, 
though it often encounters the difficulty 
of thelaw. Respecting the second method 
| found that there were few scruples against 
it. The instinct to beat people taking 
strikers’ places was general. It was as 
strong in the women as in the men. The 
girls when on strike enlisted the active 
sympathy of well-to-do women, and even 
these were soon infected with the same 
spirit. These women sympathizers vol- 
unteered as pickets and became as riotous 
as the rudest of the girl strikers. When 
the girls were arrested for hair-pullings 
and the like, their fashionable sisters 
would appear in court in their defence. 

In a strike in a small town, the leader, 
in reporting to me, remarked that things 
were getting too “tame” and that a little 
“ginger”? was needed; that the boss was 
getting scabs, and the strikers were losing 
heart. Asked as to how he intended to 

‘e inject this ginger, he unfolded a plan to 
hire outside men to “ persuade” the scabs 
that their health would be better served 
by keeping away. | told the local official 
that | would not tolerate slugging and 
that it would be better to lose if the strike 
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could not be won otherwise. He left with 
a significant look, the meaning of which | 
did not then divine. Presently the news- 
papers of the place began to report assaults 
on non-union workers in the strike, and the 
arrests made for these crimes were of other 
men than members. “Strike sympa- 
thizers” they were called. The strike 
was won, and shortly thereafter the local 
leader called again, this time with an 
exuberant expression. He presented an 
unitemized bill for a large amount of 
money for “committee work.’”’ “Cheaper 
than paying benefits,’ he explained. | 
comprehended. I drove the visitor out, 
but he left unruffled. At the suc- 
ceeding National Executive Board meet- 
ing this bill came up for payment, and 
was endorsed by all my colleagues. A 
stormy time ensued, during which | was 
told that | had done my duty and played 
my part, but that | ought not to kick at 
the cost of a “good job.” 

Unitemized bills for strike “committee 
work”? were not uncommon either in the 
National Board or the local unions, and 
they were usually paid without dissent. 
At the National Board meetings, after the 
incident related, they came up in different 
guises. Such expenditures were esteemed 
good investments and treated as one of 
the costs of war. The unmeditated vio- 
lence that accompanied the clashing of 
rival workers over so serious a matter 
as their livelihood, the public was dis- 
posed to treat with the limit of indulgence. 
This violence, however, where unchecked, 
soon became habitual and was easily 
resolved by the leaders into organized 
terrorism. 

In the case of one local union of trouser 
makers in New York a few years ago, 
the violence which had served it well in a 
strike was in turn used by the leaders to 
subdue the members. By means of the 
paid toughs commonly known as “ guer- 
rillas,”’ at their command, the leaders were 
enabled to overawe members disposed to 
criticize their acts. Appeals were secretly 
made to me by men who were beaten 
openly in the meeting place. An investi- 
gation disclosed that these appeals were 
not only well founded but that an almost 
incredible condition existed. A_ strike 
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had been started in the face of the strong 
opposition of the members, though the 
vote technically was in its favor, and by 
means of attacks upon the workers of 
different shops that meditated returning 
to work, the men were kept on strike. 
The funds gathered for strike benefits 
were paid instead to the “strong armed”’ 
retainers of the officials and such payments 
were simply entered in the books as “strike 
expenses.” The object of the strike was 
to force the contractors into a combination 
with the union against the manufacturers, 
and the cause of the members’ opposition 
was a threatened loss of a season’s work. 
The leaders were thwarted in their purpose 
and the members really lost employment 
for the season, which reduced them to 
extreme destitution. 

Responsibility for disorder | put on the 
leaders. It was my observation that 
violence could be stopped when the officials 
really wanted it stopped; but such in- 
stances were exceedingly rare, so rare as 
to be worthy of public notice. Yet it 
was the leader’s habit loudly to disclaim 
sympathy with disorder and especially 
at respectable gatherings. | never knew 
such disclaimers to be accompanied by 
the disciplining of followers for beating 
scabs. On the contrary, when arrested, 
these members were always defended 
by the union’s counsel and, when con- 
victed, the fines were paid and every effort, 
political and otherwise was made to save 
them from punishment. It was highly 
important that “martyred” brothers be 
protected. Expenditures for such pur- 
poses were a heavy drain upon local 
treasuries, and not infrequently the Nat- 
ional Union office was asked to contribute. 
A class of lawyers grew up that specialized 
in defending assault cases for the unions, 
and it was well known that one duty of 
these practitioners was to advise clients 
how “entertainment committees” could 
operate with the least risk. 

Public opinion is commonly spoken of 
as a force in strikes and a check upon the 
course of unionism. How this opinion 
operated was never clear to me. In 
strikes an appeal by one side to the opinion 
of the public was interpreted as a sign 
of weakness by the other. When the 
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union could gain its point, outside opinion 
didn’t matter and the same with the 
employer. I cannot recall an instance in 
which that opinion helped the weaker 
side or deterred the stronger from improv- 
ing its advantage. That it has an in- 
fluence in an indirect way there is no 
question, but the high hopes entertained 
as to the value of public sentiment as a 
regulator of the relations of employers 
and unions seem unfounded. 

Most of our strikes were carried on 
without attracting public notice and where 
they did the interest was not sustained. 
“One licked scab” was the saying in union 
circles, “is worth a bushel of public 
sympathy.”” Union labor treated the 
sentiment of the outside public anyway 
as adverse to its purpose and the only 
sentiment which it valued was that of 
affiliated workers. In flagrant cases of 
underpaid labor, the public, it was con- 
ceded, would sympathize and endeavor 
to bring moral pressure upon the employer, 
but in respect to the general aims of union 
labor public sentiment was assumed to 
be capitalistic. The union’s objection 
to incorporation and the public meddling 
generally with its affairs is on this ground. 

My opposition to violence was not for 
reasons of immediate policy; experience 
would have inclined me the other way. 
Unquestionably violence was instrumental 
in winning many strikes. My objection 
was on the ground of the consequences 
to the character of the union cause. Moral 
suasion became less potent and _ brute 
force more. That force was moreover 
applied in the most despicable way — the 
blackjack. It aroused the brutish in- 
stincts, and a class of leaders was bred in 
harmony with it. 

In the building up of the National Cloth- 
ing Union, the boycott was important. 
The methods of the Knights were followed 
excepting the collection of cash tributes. 
In lieu of such collections the union shop 
was exacted. Firms that were non-union 
were quickly made union. The employees 
in all departments were simply told to 
report for initiation and the unionizing 
process was complete. This done, the 
houses under boycott were pronounced 
“fair.” The expense of the boycott and i 
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the time to bring a boss to terms could 
almost’ be calculated. The boycott in- 
volved but one difficulty — the clamor of 
local unions to have every firm against 
which they were at odds put on the boy- 
cott list. Now the essence of the boycott 
is to concentrate on the fewest possible 
employers. But here a name and there 
another was added until the list took on 
the appearance of a trade directory. This 
tended to confusion, as cooperating unions 
were unable to keep track of the boycotts; 
and the retail merchants, however willing, 
could not be expected to be confined to the 
small market of the ‘“fair’’ bosses and be 
kept canceling orders against the others as 
rapidly as they became “unfair.” As a 
remedy for this awkward situation the 
National Executive Board instead of the 
general conventions was empowered to 
impose boycotts. As even here more rigid 
discrimination was demanded to keep the 
firms under boycott down to practical 
limits, the selection virtually fell to me. 
Another reason for putting this authority 
in my hands was the tendency of the courts, 
about ten years ago, to outlaw the boy- 
cott; and increased caution had to be 
exercised. It was held to be a conspiracy 
in numerous decisions to cause a merchant 
by implied threats to cease dealings with 
another. This was met by so wording the 
notices as to contain a mere statement 
that so and so were “not friends of union 
labor.” The committees that waited on 
the storekeepers also modified their form 
of request or demand, so as merely to say 
that “having been officially advised that 
so and so are not friends of labor, our 
members and sympathizers will not buy 
at a store where its goods are kept on 
sale.” Later this form of notice by letter 
and in person was construed to be in 
violation of the spirit of the court decisions, 
and more circumspection was required. 
Written notices were dispensed with, and 
instead union agents would call on the 
dealers and announce, “John Smith’s 
clothing is non-union and our people can’t 
be forced to buy it.” But there was not 
much need for even these precautions, 
as the mere attempt of a manufacturer 
to seek the benefit of the court decisions 
wou'd give wide circulation to a bovcott 
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The most prominent boycott waged by 
union labor was against The Bucks Stove 
and Range Company, a great stove mak- 
ing company whose president was also the 
head of a well known manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. The energetic effort of this 
company to fight the boycott legally, and, 
indeed, to seek the protection of a high 
court decision prohibiting the publication 
and circulation of the boycott, gave tre- 
mendous strength to it, and finally, after 
the death of the company’s head, forced 
its surrender. The president’s end, it 
was believed, was hastened by this hopeless 
struggle. The outcome was celebrated 
by union labor as its greatest victory. 

As my boycotting experience increased, 
the unfairness of the boycott, its possi- 
bilities for mischief impressed me more 
and turned me against it. I felt that | 
had no right to wield such a power, that 
no one was qualified to be trusted with 
it. I deplored the forced and specious 
membership it had created. True, the 
boycott had served the union well; it 
was a scourge to the sweater; it was the 
weapon that the employers dreaded most. 
No boss felt safe. With it we could reach 
out everywhere, no matter how well 
fortified theemployer. Morally, too, in a 
way, the boycott could be justified. It 
was in theory an appeal to fellow workers 
to abstain from patronizing unfair or 
unfriendly employers. Surely no right 
could be better founded. It had as a 
precedent the illustrious example of the 
American colonists in the boycotting of 
British goods. There was, however, this 
dangerous thing about the boycott as 
used by union labor; it could be made to 
serve evil as well as good ends, and its 
use for one or the other was at the dis- 
cretion of one person or set of persons. 
Public opinion had no part in it. The 
“moral appeal” of the boycott was more 
of an abstraction than a fact. In practice 
it worked out differently. It was sup- 
ported not because of any question of right 
or wrong, but for the sake of the advantage 
it would give the union. Its force lay in 
the intimidation of the timid retailer and 
when left to the ethical sense of the con- 
sumer the boycott had little effect. 

The union label was also important to 
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the clothing union’s growth. The label 
was the reverse of the boycott in that its 
function was to secure to employers using 
it the custom of union labor instead of 
driving it away. It was free from the 
coercion of the boycott as the handling 
of union label goods was optional with the 
dealer. He was induced to handle them 
to the extent of the support that was 
accorded. The label was not as effective 
as the boycott because trade could be 
more easily driven away from, than be 
won for, anemployer. Despite the tempt- 
ing promise of the unionists’ patronage, 
however, I found employers usually 
strongly disposed against the label. 

One queer result of the union label was 
the organization of thousands of young 
country girls employed in the overall 
factories. These workers were blissfully 
innocent of unionism. Their dues, in most 
cases, were paid by the employer in order to 
get the use of the union label. The union 
label was conspicuously advertised by these 
manufacturers in connection with their 
brands, and agents were sent into the 
unions to appeal for the support of their 
“sister workers.’’ The overall concerns 
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did not stop there in their enthusiasm for 
the union cause; for they formed a league 
to carry on the propaganda better and 
incidentally to stop “ruinous competi- 
tion” among themselves. The conditions 
in the overall business were, in the press 
and on the platform, commonly held up 
as a happy solution of the labor question. 

The union label further differed from the 
boycott in the vital respect that its possible 
abuse was limited — was an affair almost 
wholly of union labor. For that reason 
it did not figure seriously in the labor 
question as a public problem. It was 
instrumental in the reform of working 
conditions to some degree, but what | 
deplored was that, as in the case of the 
boycott, it was an additional means of 
creating an unnatural unionism — one 
that rested upon the employer's favor 
or on compulsion through him. 


[Mr. White, in bis third and last article, 
will tell of the ideals, aims, and characters 
of the union leaders, and their responsi- 
bility for violence; of the boss system of 
union politics; and of the industrial peace 
movement.— THE Epitors.]} 
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FIRST ARTICLE 
HARTSVILLE AND ITS LESSON 


A NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY AND OPPORTUNITY, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS TO FARMING, TO 
MANUFACTURES, TO EDUCATION 


BY 


EDWIN MIMS 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


HAVE made a journey of inquiry and 
of observation through the “old” 
Southern States for the Wor.p’s 
Work. There are, in various stages 


in various places, new methods in 
agriculture, new efficiency in manufactures, 
nothing less than a revolution in education 
and a new sort of education, a new era in 





health and sanitation—-a new spirit in 
work, a new outlook on life, and oppor- 
tunities for success such as was not before 
dreamed of. It can now surely be said 
that the South is realizing itself and solv- 
ing problems that the whole country will 
profit by. 

| shall tell what I have to report chiefly 
























in terms of personal experiences; and the 
main clue to the changes that are taking 
place is this ——the application of science 
and of scientific methods to work of all 
sorts, whether it be agriculture or educa- 
tion, or whatever it be. The old methods 
are giving way to new. 

I know of no story that so well sug- 
gests and presents in concrete form the 
forces that are re-shaping the commun- 
ities and commonwealths of the South 
as that of Hartsville, S. C. Originally 
a plantation, it was in 1890 a country 
hamlet of 300 inhabitants and in 1910 a 
progressive modern town of 2,500. There 
is nothing sensational about its growth — 
no sudden boom of real estate values, no 
discovery of hidden treasure that has made 
many a more famous city prosperous — but 
a normal, steady growth, due at first to the 
practical sagacity and initiative of a few 
individuals, and more recently quickened 
by the application of scientific methods 
to agriculture and industry. The old farm, 
still in the hands of its original owner 
and always managed with good sense, has 
become in recent years an experiment 
farm, on which important discoveries have 
been made with regard to cotton, corn, 
and other farm products. At the same 
time a number of diversified industries 
have been established, coordinated with 
oneanother, and vitally related to the prod- 
ucts of the surrounding country. The 
marked success of a few and the high 
general average of prosperity among all 
the citizens have been accompanied by 
a public spirit that has made possible 
almost ideal conditions of living — strictly 
enforced laws of sanitation, superior edu- 
cational advantages, and high moral and 
religious ideals. Other towns have grown 
up at the expense of the country around 
them, but Hartsville is the centre ofa 
prosperous farming community, to whose 
prosperity and welfare her citizens have 
made important contributions. 

The human interest in this development 
centres largely about the personalities 
and achievements of a gallant Confederate 
officer and his four sons. Major James 
Lyde Coker was a native of Society Hill, 
an old and highly cultivated community, 
from which have gone some of the most 
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distinguished citizens of South Carolina. 
His father, who was before the war a 
prosperous merchant and a director of 
the Cheraw and Darlington Railroad, 
gave to his eldest son the plantation of 
Hartsville some twenty miles away. In 
1857 this. son, with a desire to make 
agriculture his profession, and believing 
that farming might be handled in a more 
scientific way than was customary in his 
section of the country, went to Harvard 
University to study agricultural chemis- 
try. Although he did not find exactly what 
he wished for — no institution had as yet 
developed this field of study in an adequate 
way — he devoted a year of hard work ta 
the study of chemistry and botany, 
fortunate that, among his teachers, were 
Agassiz and Asa Gray. He and a fellow 
student from Maine, anxious to get in a 
full day’s work, formed the habit of going 
to the laboratory at sunrise, making their 
coffee and eating their light breakfast in 
the laboratory, and spending the entire 
day in the interesting work of soil analy- 
sis and plant development. Such train- 
ing and such teachers bred in him a 
knowledge of and a reverence for scientific 
methods. When he returned to Harts- 
ville he carried with him the outfit for a 
chemical laboratory which he fitted up on 
his plantation. 

The war soon came, however, breaking 
into his plans for a more scientific culti- 
vation of hisestate. The military training 
he had received at the Citadel in Charles- 
ton was of more immediate service. He 
organized and became captain of the Harts- 
ville Light Infantry, volunteered promptly 
at the outbreak of the war, and distin- 
guished himself in the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee campaigns, as an officer of rare 
technical skill and undaunted courage. 
Almost mortally wounded on Lookout 
Mountain soon after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, he returned home after five months 
of imprisonment and tragic suffering. Un- 
able to engage in active service, he was 
sent by his county to the Legislature of 
1864-5. Here he introduced the first bill 
ever presented in South Carolina for the 
establishment of a free public school 
system under the supervision of a Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction —a bill 
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ardently advocated by the late Dr. 
James H. Carlisle, afterward President of 
Wofford College and one of the South’s 
greatest teachers. The bill was carried 
in the Lower House but was defeated in 
the Senate: the only objection was that it 
was a New England idea, the insinuation 
being made that its author had been too 
much influenced by his year at Harvard. 

After the war the young Major, shat- 
tered in health and fortune, went to 
work upon his plantation, which had been 
swept of all its live stock and provisions 
by Sherman’s army. In 1865 he made his 
crop with a sore-backed army mule left 
to die by the raiders, and with a pair of oxen 
which he obtained from one of his uncles. 
Though on crutches he himself did much 
of the hoeing of this crop, while a few faith- 
ful negroes did the heavier work. Such 
pluck and determination, combined with 
business sagacity and the high prices of 
cotton, soon led to success. In 1878, he 
went to Charleston to engage in the gen- 
eral commission business, but after three 
years he returned to his old home. In the 
early eighties he organized a bank and a 
cotton factory in Darlington, a few miles 
away from Hartsville; but he soon con- 
ceived the idea of devoting his attention 
and money to the development of his own 
home community. In 1889, he built a 
railroad ten miles long to connect with 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and thereby 
prepared the way for the later develop- 
ment of large mercantile establishments 
and other industries. The railroad has 
since been sold to the Coast Line, while the 
Seaboard Air Line induced by the growth 
of Hartsville and nearby towns, has built 
a branch line from McBee, thus affording 
adequate railroad facilities for the future. 

Meanwhile Major Coker’s sons were 
growingup. Theeldest, James L. Coker, 
Jr., graduated in 1889 from Stevens In- 
stitute, Hoboken, having given evidence 
of decided ability in mechanical engineer- 
ing. It occurred to him, while he was 
writing his thesis on the manufacture of 
wood pulp, that pulp might be made from 
the old-field pine of his native county. 
His father willingly supported him in his 
plans by furnishing the money for the 
organization of the Carolina Fiber Co. 


in 1890. The difficulties to be encountered, 
however, were greater than either had 
supposed. Only after several years of 
patient experiment and after Mr. Coker 
had invented a number of machines and 
processes could the new product be satis- 
factorily handled; for the rosin in the pine 
proved an almost insurmountable obstacle. 
Pulp once made, the manufacture of 
paper naturally followed. 

With this factory in successful opera- 
tion, Mr. Coker wondered if some of 
the paper might not be used to make 
products of greater value. Fortunately, 
just at that time, Mr. W. F. Smith, of 
New Bedford, Mass., who had displayed 
marked mechanical ability in a factory 
making paper tubes and cones for 
spinning mills, was considering the South 
as a field for his activities. Why should 
he always work for someone else, and why 
should Southern cotton mills send so far 
for necessary material in the manufacture 
of their products? Correspondence be- 
tween him and Mr. Ccker led to a visit 
to Hartsville. On his arrival, after an 
all day trip through the somewhat deso- 
late looking country traversed on the 
last part of his journey, he was sadly dis- 
appointed with the undeveloped ham- 
let of Hartsville as contrasted with his 
native town. So he announced that he 
would return home by the next train. 
After an interview with the Cokers, 
however, he decided to stay; the Southern 
Novelty Company was organized for the 
manufacture of tubes and cones from 
some of the paper produced by the 
Carolina Fiber Company. Mr. Smith 
soon invented a machine for the making 
of the cones which, even in New Bedford, 
had been made by hand, and thus led to the 
reduction of costs as well as to industrial 
efficiency. The day | was in the factory 
he had just finished a new machine 
destined to be of great service in the per- 
fection of the cones. All the machines 
are made by Mr. Smith and three mechanics 
whom he has trained. While much of 
the success of this company, which now 
manufactures a large per cent. of the 
materials used in Southern spinning mills, 
has been due to the Cokers — notably to 
Mr. Charles W. Coker, manager of the 
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sales department — they gladly attribute 
a great part to the mechanical ingenuity 
of Mr. Smith, who has made a comfortable 
fortune; lives in a typical New England 
house; spends his summers on the Massachu- 
setts coast; blesses his stars that led him to 
Hartsville, which now has many of the 
advantages of New England towns; and 
rejoices in the fellowship of the Coker 
family, whose spirit of initiative gave him 
an opportunity to reap the benefits of his 
own remarkable mechanical ability. 

Thus were developed two of Harts- 
ville’s most successful industries — both of 
them based on old-field pine that was all 
but valueless. Meanwhile other indus- 
tries were being projected. The Cokers 
and their associates in business have 
been quick to seize upon the advantages 
of their proximity to raw materials. In 
1890 a cotton-seed oil mill was organized; 
under the supervision of Mr. J. J. Lawton, 
son-in-law of Major Coker and a near 
relative of Major Lawton, of Savannah. 
Thismill, alongwith others in nearby towns, 
has been eminently successful. It was 
more natural that a cotton factory should 
take advantage of a constantly increasing 
cotton market, and that Major Coker 
from his previous experience in Darling- 
ton should be its principal stockholder. 
It is more remarkable that, even in the 
present critical period through which the 
cotton mills are passing, its stock is quoted 
as second in value in the list of mill stocks 
of the state — a result due to the manu- 
facture of a finer class of cotton goods, the 
introduction of improved machinery, the 
provision for better living conditions of the 
employees, and the efficient management 
of Mr. C. C. Twitty, the president. More 
recently a fertilizer factory has been 
established by the Cokers, who, by reason 
of their knowledge of the farming con- 
ditions of the surrounding country, are 
in a position to be of great service to the 
farmers of their section. For the power 
to run some of these factories a dam has 
been built across Black Creek. From the 
surrounding forests,- wood has been ob- 
tained for the furniture factory owned by 
Mr. A. M. McNair, a prosperous merchant 
of Hartsville. Thus, without outside capi- 
cal or external impulse, diversified in- 
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dustries have been developed, closely 
correlated and coordinated. Hartsville 
citizens have worked out a normal indus- 
trial growth. 

Even more far-reaching in its effects, I be- 
lieve, has been the application of scientific 
methods of agriculture, with which two 
other sons of Major Coker have been 
concerned. -Mr. W. C. Coker, at present 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
North Carolina, after graduating at the 
University of South Carolina in 1894, 
went into the banking business at Wilming- 
ton. Butfromhis childhood and through- 
out his university days he had been pas- 
sionately interested in natural: history 
and especially in plants; so, abandoning 
bright prospects in banking, he went to 
Johns Hopkins University to take graduate 
work in botany and the allied sciences. 

While pursuing some of his investi- 
gations he became acquainted with Doctor 
H. L. Webber, who was then head of the 
Bureau of Plant Breeding of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and is 
now head of the Department of Plant 
Breeding at Cornell. Professor Webber, 
after several years of study of the citrus 
plants of Florida, had selected cotton 
breeding as affording the best opportunity 
for research work that would lead to more 
important economic results. At the invi- 
tation of Professor Coker, he spent some 
time in Hartsville, after having investi- 
gated the experiments in long staple cotton 
in the Sea Islands and in Columbia. 

Professor Coker’s brother, Mr. D. R. 
Coker, became intensely interested in the 


- conversations and experiments of the two 


scientists. He, too, had graduated at the 
University of South Carolina (1891) and 
had returned to Hartsville to help in the 
mercantile business of his father. Though 
he had given evidence of business sagacity 
and enterprise, he had not as yet discovered 
his full powers. There came to him a 
new vision. What was to his brother, and 
Professor Weller, of scientific interest be- 
came to him at once of great practical 
interest as well. After mastering the prin- 
ciples and methods of work, he immediately 
set about the application of scientific plant 
breeding. For nine years now he has 


had near his residence a small experiment 
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farm which has been kept with as much 
care and accuracy as any experiment 
farm of an agricultural college. 

Doctor Webber, having observed his 
work through several seasons, considers 
him an expert plant breeder — careful, 
conservative, and painstaking. Mr. Cok- 
ers special efforts have been directed 
to the breeding of a long staple cotton 
that would be adapted to upland regions, 
(where the ordinary staple ranged from § 
to 1} inches). By the selection of a num- 
ber of productive plants which possess in 
some measure the characteristics he wished 
and by intensifying and fixing these 
characteristics by several years of selec- 
tion, he has succeeded in his determination 
“to breed an upland cotton of maximum 
production that would command a staple 
premium.” In doing so he has improved 
the strength, the percentage, length, 
evenness, and gross yield of lint. In 
1909 he planted 230 acres in seed which 
was descended from one stalk of cotton 
selected in 1906 —a stalk bred to pedi- 
gree since 1902. This variéty of cotton, 
with a staple of from 1} to 14, he has 
named the “ Hartsville,” of which he sold 
last year four hundred bales raised on the 
Coker plantation at an average price of 
17 cents a pound —an increase of about $15 
a bale over the ordinary short staple 
cotton. Besides this he handled for the 
farmers over 1,500 bales, from seed he had 
distributed in the community. From an 
improved variety of this same seed, he has 
supplied the United States Department of 
Agriculture with 775 bushels, to be dis- 
tributed throughout the South; while from 
the same seed he has this year sold 5,000 
bushels to be planted in and around Dar- 
lington County. Not satisfied with his suc- 
cess with the “ Hartsville” variety, he has 
developed from the “Columbia” another 
type, which he has named for Doctor 
Webber, with a length of staple ranging 
from 145 to 14 inches, and with a yield 
that goes beyond all other varieties which 
he has tested. Twenty bales of this cotton 
were sold last year at an average of 24} 
cents a pound. Although he has not 
put this seed upon the market, preferring 
to have it tested first in the various exper- 
iment stations of the Southern States, he 
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has this year planted almost his entire 
plantation in this variety of cotton. The 
economic value of the development of 
such long staple cotton may readily be 
estimated. 

In all this work Mr. Coker has had no 
secrets. With enthusiasm he has taken 
every opportunity to impress the public 
with the importance of giving attention to 
the selection of seed. In an address before 
the National Plant Breeders’ Association, 
in 1908, he contended that there was no 
fairer or broader field in American agri- 
culture than that of plant breeding in 
the staple crops of the South. As presi- 
dent of the recently organized Darlington 
County Plant Breeders’ Association he has 
urged other farmers to prepare their own 
seed-beds; for, in his opinion, pedigreed 
seed are as important as pedigreed stock. 
The method by which this is done is so 
simple that it can be pursued by any 
intelligent farmer, and the work is so 
interesting and attractive that he marvels 
that many others besides the Government 
and the experiment station experts have 
not taken it up. As a merchant, he has 
distributed his seed in all parts of that sec- 
tion of the state, usually accompanying the 
sale with specific instructions as to proper 
cultivation, and following up these in- 
structions from time to time with letters. 

He has been interested in this devel- 
opment of a long staple cotton, not merely 
from the farmer’s standpoint, but from 
that of the manufacturer as well, he him- 
self owning stock in the cotton mill at 
Hartsville. In an address in 1908 to the 
South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, he deplored the fact that the 
manufacturers of the state had to depend 
upon the Mississippi Delta for their long 
staple cotton, and at the same time an- 
nounced the results of his own experi- 
ments in developing the same staple 
cotton. He showed them that the mills 
were losing the advantages of their situa- 
tion, and urged them for selfish and patri- 
otic reasons, to stimulate the growth of 
long staple cotton in South Carolina by dis- 
criminating against inferior varieties. So 
impressed were the members of the As- 
sociation with his remarks that they, the 
following year, appropriated $1,000 for 
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the promotion and encouragement of such 
farming. Mr. Lewis W. Parker, president 
of several of the largest mills of the state, 
made a substantial contribution for the 
same purpose. Accordingly, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, in connection 
with the Farm Demonstration work, has 
distributed good seed of the “ Hartsville,” 
“Columbia” and “Keenan” varieties of 
cotton throughout South Carolina. In 
an address before the same Association, at 
Asheville, on June 9, 1911, Mr. Coker 
estimated that during the present year 
fifty thousand bales of good, strong, even- 
running cotton of 13-13 staple would be 
raised in South Carolina from new and 
prolific varieties, bred by citizens of the 
state. Some of the mills are already put- 
ting a premium upon the long staple 
cotton, because they have proved by actual 
experiment that the “Hartsville’’ and 
other varieties equal or exceed the same 
length of Mississippi cotton in spinning 
qualities. As plant breeders have already 
added millions to the value of the grain 
crop of the North and West, so in Mr. 
Coker’s opinion they will add millions to 
that of the cotton crop in the South, and 
at the same time will contribute to the 
more expert manufacture of cotton goods. 
Furthermore, Mr. Coker has established 
the fact that the manufacturers have not 
paid sufficient attention to the unevenness 
of the cotton fibres and the effect of this 
on the quality of their goods. In order 
that the better varieties of cotton may not 
be mixed with others, he has provided a 
special warehouse and special gins. 

While Mr. Coker has been primarily 
concerned with the breeding of cotton 
plants, he has also worked in the same 
patient way with other farm products. 
In his garden he experiments with vege- 
tables. On the larger plantation, plots 
of various kinds may be seen here and there 
enclosed by larger crops. In his ex- 
periment farm one may see patches of 
sorghum, soy and velvet beans, oats, peas, 
and cantaloupes. A scientific record is 
kept of all these plants, with a view to 
developing certain characteristics that are 
adapted to local farming conditions. He 
has developed, for instance, a variety of 
Italian rye of enormous yield both of 
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grain and forage; he has given special 
attention to a wilt-resistant type of pea 
that he believes will develop even the 
sandy land to the north of Hartsville. 
He counts nothing impossible; for he has 
already done things that were said to be 
beyond human power. All the superstitions 
and conventional ideas of farming vanish 
before his penetrating eyes and construc- 
tive mind. So important has the work of 
plant breeding become and so diversified, 
that he has recently secured the services of 
Mr. S. P. Coker, who has spent the past 
two years doing graduate work in the 
plant breeding department of Cornell — 
Mr. Coker, a descendant of another branch 
of the family that has furnished, besides 
himself, two of the most promising young 
scholars of the country. 

As Mr. Coker is eager to make his own 
ideas and methods prevail, so he is eager 
to learn from others. In 1905, for in- 
stance, when Mr. Mclver Williamson, of 
his own county, made an enormous yield 
of corn by new methods of planting and 
cultivation, Mr. Coker was one of the first 
to find out the secret thereof. Satisfied 
as to the practical results, he yet subjected 
the new methods to the scientific test upon 
his experiment farm. He proved by a 
series of uniform plots that the William- 
son plan was the one best adapted to this 
section of the country, showing a difference 
of twelve bushels to the acre under exactly 
similar conditions and giving to the old 
method the advantage of intensive culti- 
vation. This method has been adopted 
in that entire section of South Carolina; 
as a result land, which formerly produced 
fifteen and at best thirty bushels of corn, 
now produces over large areas from fifty to 
seventy bushéls. The section is now all but 
free from the dominion of the Western 
Cornbelt which formerly sent to it hun- 
dreds of cars of grain. One may admit 
that the Williamson method is not adapted 
to all lands, and that its virtues have 
therefore been exaggerated; and yet it 
must be said that the results in Darlington 
and surrounding counties have justified 
its adoption, and that, even where the 
method is not followed in all its details, 
some of its essential features are now the 
recognized principles of all scientific cul- 
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tivation of corn in the South. In the 
popularization of this method, Mr. Coker 
has played an important part; for it was 
through his publication of Mr. William- 
son’s account of his work that South Caro- 
lina and the rest of the world first heard 
the story, while as a farmer and as a mer- 
chant he has given impetus to the fol- 
lowing commandments .of agriculture: 
“Prepare the soil, plant deep and thick, 
stunt or retard the growth of the stalk, 
then fertilize heavily and work rapidly, 
plant peas liberally in the middle.” 
Reference has already been made to the 
Coker store. For a long time Major 
Coker has conducted a merchandise busi- 
ness along with his farming and his other 
enterprises; and each year has seen an in- 
crease of his business. Two years ago, the 
firm, consisting of Major Coker, J]. J. Law- 
ton, and D. R. Coker, erected a large nine- 
department store, covering an_ entire 
block. It is generally considered to be 
the most complete store in South Carolina; 
certainly it would be difficult to find in any 
town many times the size of Hartsville 
any store which is handled in a more 
progressive way than any one depart- 
ment of this store. The large plate glass 
show windows, the furnishings, the rest 
room for women, and above all the offices 
of the company suggest urban rather than 
rural standards of enterprise and taste. 
There are two or three features of the 
business that deserve special commenda- 
tion. Such an excellent stock of goods has 
at once met and stimulated the demands 
of Hartsville and the prosperous sur- 
rounding country; it has, therefore, raised 
the standard of living of the people. 
Recently a thoroughly adequate cold 
storage department has béen added — 
another illustration of the thoughtful 
consideration of a community’s needs. 
Every article in the store, from improved 
farm machinery to the most stylish cloth- 
ing, is sold at a cash price, the proprie- 
tors having done away with the time 
price system, which has so often made 
the farming class subject to the merchant. 
Instead they run their business upon a 
strictly interest plan, farmers paying in- 
terest upon the cash price for whatever 
length of time the bill may run. If a 
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negro is entitled to a hundred dollars 
credit, the amount is discounted, and 
he buys at the cash price paid by the 
richest citizen of Hartsville. Last year 
the business amounted to more than half 
a million dollars — an increase of fifty per 
cent. over the previous year. 

It will be seen from what has been said 
of this business and of the other interests 
of the Cokers that they have been all along 
actively interested in the welfare of their 
community. They have not been in any 
sense selfish, or aristocratic, or exclusive. 
The store of McKinnon & McNair is 
almost as large as theirs. There are 
besides some twenty-five or thirty other 
stores, three banks, two building and 
loan associations, and other evidences of 
general prosperity. 

The Commercial Club, of one hundred 
young men, is typical of the spirit of the 
town, while its handsomely furnished 
rooms are typical of its taste. Other 
citizens of the town have shared with the 
Cokers their public spirit; as members of 
the town council and the board of health; 
as commissioners of public works, they have 
cooperated with others in making Harts- 
ville a good place to live in. The streets 
are clean and beautiful. Many of the 
trees of the old forest still stand to lend 
distinction to lawns and avenues. The 
Civic League, composed of the women of 
the town, has done important work in 


beautifying the yards and in making at- - 


tractive places. Professor Coker, who 
has recently planted an arboretum on 
a part of the campus of the University 
of North Carolina, has introduced many 
new plants and trees into his native town. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of community initiative is seen in the 
sanitary measures taken for the good 
health of the community. Professor Coker, 
at the time when the relation between 
mosquitoes and malaria was first dis- 
covered, devoted one of his vacations to 
the study of the mosquito in and around 
Hartsville. Incidentally, he discovered 
a new species of mosquito, but primarily, 
in cooperation with the town authorities, 
he drove the mosquito out of the com- 
munity by the use of oil on nearby ponds 
and by removing from the town all possible 
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MAJOR J. L. COKER, MASTER BUILDER 
ONE OF THE PIONEERS OF THE NEW SOUTH OF APPLIED SCIENCE UNDER WHOSE 


INSPIRA- 
TION THE LITTLE TOWN OF HARTSVILLE WITH 2,500 PEOPLE HAS BECOME FAMOUS AS A 


CENTRE OF SCIENTIFIC COTTON FARMING, HAS REVIVED THE BEST ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
ANTE-BELLUM PERIOD IN ITS NEW CHURCH, HAS ESTABLISHED A UNIQUE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY, A MODERN DEPARTMENT STORE, AND A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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breeding places. As a result of this work, 
Hartsville has been for nine years practi- 
cally free from this troublesome and disease- 
breeding insect, and has led the way in 
South Carolina to the promotion of ideas 
of sanitation and good health. The Sun- 
day that | was in Hartsville, Doctor Eggles- 
ton, a leading physician of the town, and 
Mr. D. R. Coker drove forty miles away 
to Sumter to speak.at a mass meeting 
of the advantages accruing from proper 
sanitation measures. Doctor Eggleston 
is a member of the State Board of Health, 
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struction and moral guidance have been 
provided for the people. The cotton 
mill, in line with the welfare work of the 
most progressive mills of the state, has 
erected a $10,000 Y.M.C.A._ building 
which provides for night schools, gym- 
nasium work, illustrated lectures, and 


other forms of entertainment and _ in- 
struction. As might be expecte:', the 


town has made adequate provisions for 
the education of all classes of people. 
Several years ago bonds were voted for 
a $30,000 building, and the school itself 





“RUSSEL BIG BOLL” 


“HARTSVILLE” 


“WEBBER” 


ADDING A QUARTER OF AN INCH TO THE STAPLE AND TEN CENTS TO THE PRICE 


IN EIGHT YEARS’ SELECTION MR. D. R. COKER PRODUCED TWO NEW VARIETIES OF COTTON, “‘HARTS- 
VILLE” WHICH HAS A STAPLE FROM I I-8 TO I I-4 INCHES LONG, AND THE “WEBBER” IN WHICH 
THE STAPLE RUNS FROM I 5-16 TO I 1-2 INCHES AND WHICH SOLD LAST 

YEAR FOR 24 I-2 CENTS A POUND 


and has by his addresses and publications 
done much to spread the good work in- 
augurated by Hartsville. By the _ per- 
manent recording of vital statistics, the 
regulation of the water supply, the dis- 
position of the night soil, the scientific 
handling of typhoid and other infectious 
diseases, the inspection and regulation of 
milk, meat and fish supplies, and more 
recently by war upon the fly, Hartsville 
has established itself as a model town for 
good health and community welfare. Even 
in the factory communities and in the 
homes of the Negroes these regulations 
are strictly enforced — and unceasingly. 
In addition to these measures for the 
health of the community, means of in- 


— its management, its teachers, and its 
courses of instruction —is worthy of the 
place. 

When the establishment of this public 
school with its high school department, 
made unnecessary a special high school 
under the control of the Baptist Associa- 
tion, it was felt that the best use that 
could be made of the buildings was to 
establish in them a college for girls; es- 
pecially as there was no such institution 
east of Columbia. It would probably 
have become a typical “female college,’ 
struggling for life, if Major Coker had 
not given $85,000 in lands and buildings 
and an endowment of $150,000. Such 
a large proportion of his fortune, given 
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during his lifetime and followed up with 
his fatherly care and intelligent interest, 
entitles him to a place among the South’s 
most noteworthy philanthropists. While 
Coker College—for so it was named 
despite his emphatic protest —is too young 
to have marked out clearly its mission, 
it may be confidently expected that it 
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shown in the Tillman and Bryan cam- 
paigns. He was not elected, but few 
well-informed citizens of the state would 
deny that his work has been of far more 
enduring value than that of many noisy 
politicians and demagogues who have 
risen to power. 

After all, one likes to think of him as 

















THE COTTON AND CORN OF A _ SCIENTIFIC MAN 
MR. D. R. COKER IN THE MIDST OF HIS 500 ACRES 


will take its rank among the useful insti- 
tutions of the State. 

In other ways too, Major Coker is 
recognized as one of the state’s foremost 
men. | know of few more striking 
tributes than a statement drawn up by 
leading citizens of the state several years 
ago in advocacy of his claims to a seat 
in the United States Senate, and this in 
spite of his well known independence as 


a citizen of Hartsville, to whose upbuilding 
he has given his long and useful life. 
In his seventy-fifth year he is robust and 
active, despite his severe wound, which 
still causes him to use crutches. He drives 
every morning to his office and does a 
full day’s work, and he is still, as ever, 
open minded and aggressive. He is 
active also as a member of the church. 
It is not without significance that the 
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A PART OF THE AWAKENED TOWN OF HARTSVILLE 
SHOWING FARMING ITS FUNDAMENTAL INDUSTRY AND CAMPUS OF THE COLLEGE BEYOND 


A TOWN 


WHERE FARMING, MANUFACTURING, AND EDUCATION WORK TOGETHER AND FROM WHICH 


THE COUNTRY ROUND ABOUT 


GETS GOOD HELP 


EVEN IN SANITATION AND 


MUSIC — IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CULTURE OF COTTON AND OF MEN 


most beautiful building in Hartsville is 
the Baptist Church with its classic exter- 
ior and its uncommonly distinguished 
interior —a fit shrine for the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty. 

Major Coker is thus a link between the 
past and the present. He has seen the 
introduction of modern ideas and methods, 
but not at the expense of the old-fashioned 


virtues that were the strength of his an- 
cestors. Material prosperity has come, 
but not without the chastening of ad- 
versity nor without due attention to the 
higher values of life. In his own home, 
and in the homes of his sons and daugh- 
ters there is an atmosphere of culture 
arising from education, travel, and con- 
verse with great books. Here, then, we 








e FIFTY-ONE BUSHELS OF CORN 


VILLE USED TO PAY THE WEST. 
SHIPPED IN. 








TO THE ACRE ON THE COKER FARM 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN CORN RAISING HAS ENDED THE TRIBUTE THAT THE SECTION AROUND HARTS- 


HUNDREDS OF CARLOADS WERE FORMERLY 
NOW THIS COUNTRY RAISES ITS OWN CORN 
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THE MODEL STORE OF J. L. COKER AND COMPANY AT HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


WHICH IS SO EFFICIENTLY CONDUCTED THAT IT HAS CREATED A BUSINESS OF $500,000 A YEAR IN A 
COUNTRY TOWN OF 2500 INHABITANTS WHICH HAS MORE THAN THE CUSTOMARY 
SHOPPING FACILITIES BESIDES THIS INSTITUTION 


have that genuine aristocracy which is the 
flowering of democracy. His modesty, 
his dignity, his poise have impressed the 
imagination of the people. 


The story of Hartsville is not a separate 
and distinct fact in the Southern life of 
to-day. All over the South there are 
men and women who, like the Cokers, 
realize fully and vividly the opportunities 
now presented to them. One meets them 
everywhere, in all professions, among all 
classes. There is a sort of apostolic zeal 
among the workers who best understand 
the present situation. They believe that 











A CORNER IN THE LADIES’ REST ROOM 





PART OF THE INTERIOR OF THE MODEL STORE 


ITS NINE DEPARTMENTS ARE MUCH MORE THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED THAN IS USUAL IN THE STORES 
IN TOWNS TEN TIMES THE SIZE OF HARTSVILLE 














THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
OF COKER COLLEGE 
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Dr. John E. White, the pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church of Atlanta, has 
recently declined repeated calls to the 
largest churches of his denomination in 
this country, because he felt that his 
identification of himself with a growing 
and important city made possible a 
career of greater usefulness. There are 
numerous cases of this kind that show 
the devotion of Southerners to their section 
at this particular era. 

At the same time Southerners who have 





LOOKING WESTWARD DOWN HOME AVENUE 


ONE OF THE MANY PLEASANT STREETS OF HARTSVILLE WHICH, OWING TO THE EFFORTS OF THE YOUNG 
MEN OF THE COMMERCIAL CLUB AND OF THE WOMEN IN THE CIVIC LEAGUE, ARE SHADED 
BY OLD FOREST TREES AND BORDERED BY WELL KEPT GARDENS 


there is no section of the world to-day 
which affords so many opportunities of 
constructive leadership. For this reason 
they are refusing opportunities to go 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of the 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., several 
years ago declined offers made to him by 
leading publishers of New York, because 
he felt that he was particularly fitted for 
work in the South. Results have justified 
his decision, for he has now the most influ- 
ential farmers’ paper south of the Potomac. 








THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
AT HARTSVILLE 
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in former days gone to the West and the 
East are taking an increasing interest in 
the development of this section; and some 
of them are returning to their homes. 
While the movement may have some 
commercial aspect, “the back-home move- 
ment” recently inaugurated by Mr. W. D. 
Roberts, of Johnson City, Tenn., is yield- 
ing some rather astonishing results. There 
is something appealing in the very name 
which has been adopted as the slogan. 
In other times the appeal might have 
seemed sentimental, but to-day it may be 
associated with the most substantial and 
permanent material prosperity. Some- 
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true work in the South — farmers who 
have bought land at five dollars and made 
it worth a hundred; scholars, who are 
happy in the opportunities now afforded 
by the growing educational institutions 
of the South; public spirited citizens, who 
have lost all sense of sectionalism in the 
constructive work of town and city build- 
ing. Mr. Paxon, the alert and untiring 
president of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, was born in Philadelphia, 
but few people in Atlanta know it, and he 
himself has long ago felt at home in the 
city of his adoption. 

It is my purpose in succeeding articles to 





LIEUT. E. W. CANNON 
A REUNION OF COMPANY E, OF THE SIXTH S. C. REGIMENT 
MAJOR COKER WITH VETERANS WHOM HE COMMANDED IN THE CIVIL WAR 


times, if the men do not themselves come, 
their sons hear the call of the land. One 
of the most striking incidents that has 
come under my observation is the decision 
of the son of a former North Carolinian, 
now living in New York City, to go back 
to the state of his fathers and devote 
himself to scientific agriculture. For this 
purpose he and two college classmates 
have bought nearly 4000 acres of land 
in what was formerly considered one of 
the most unpromising sections of the 
state. With the aid of Demonstration 
Farm experts he has this year begun his 
work, and he is the happiest man I know. 

There are Northerners like Mr. Smith. 
who have found themselves and their 


MAJOR COKER 


LIEUT. H, E. C. FOUNTAIN 


write of such men and their achievements. 
I shall endeavor to suggest the forces in 
the present era of Southern development 
by concrete stories of men, who are apply- 
ing to agriculture, industry, education, 
and social welfare, expert, scientific knowl- 
edge combined with a disinterested en- 
deavor to learn and propagate the best 
that is known and done in the world to- 
day. They have no illusions; for they 
know that patience — long, long, patience 
—is needed in the working out of perma- 
nent results. They are not sentimental; 
for they are too close to substantial facts. 
They work with ardent expectation, 
because they have the keys that unlock 
the portals of the future. 





















THE FRENCH CONQUEST 
OF MOROCCO 


1HE REAL MEANING OF THE INTERNATIONAL TROU 
BLE—WHY “THE LAND OF THE EVENING” 
IS A NECESSARY DISTURBANCE IN EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS —A LONG AND FASCI- 
NATING CHAPTER IN HISTORY 























BY 
CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F. R. G. S. 


OOR old Morocco is the last people, her inhabitants living the lives 
state of the Moorish Empire, their fathers lived centuries ago. So Al 
fierce, bigoted, and independ- Mogreb—the Land of the West, the Land 
ent; a people to whose culture, of the Evening, has again flared up. 
learning, and libraries the schol- What really is the situation? From 

ars of Europe once did homage; a land of _ pre-Roman times European peoples sought 
strange myths and ways and stranger to tear the veil from this great mysterious 














A BIT OF COUNTRYSIDE IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


IF ITS POLICY SUCCEEDS, FRANCE WILL SHOW THE SAME SPIRIT IN MOROCCO AS IT HAS IN TUNIS: IT WILL 
BEGIN THE AFFORESTATION OF THE DENUDED WOOLLANDS, MAKE DAMS AND DITCHES 
FOR FURTHER CONSERVATION, DRAIN AND IRRIGATE AND MAKE MOROCCO 
ONE OF THE FERTILE PLACES CF THE WORLD 
















THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 





WAZZAN, AN INLAND CITY 


OF CROOKED ARAB STREETS, AWAITING CIVILIZATION 
TO THE TUNE OF THE MARSEILLAISE 


continent and invaded its states and 
wildernesses. To-day we find Africa par- 
titioned — sold out, as it were — among 
the nations of Europe. The body of the 
house is occupied by Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, with Portugal, 
Italy, Spain, and Holland trying to 
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TANGIER, THE PORT OF MOROCCO 


NEAR WHICH WILL UNDOUBTEDLY GROW UP AN 
AFRICAN RIVIERA 


squeeze into the aisles, while Turkey, the 
“sick man of Europe” is about to be 
carried out, and the unoccupied seats are 
marked “reserved.” 

France has amassed under her control, 
or within her sphere of influence, over a 
third of the entire continent and admit- 


MOROCCAN GARDENS GROWN UP IN THE SHADE OF PALM GROVES 
AND IRRIGATED FROM WELLS FROM WHICH THE WATER FLOWS TO LITTLE GROUND CHANNELS 
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IN THE HEART OF MOROCCO 
A FRENCH OFFICER LOOKING AT FEZ 


tedly she needs Morocco, wants Morocco, 
and will spare no pains, even war with a 
European power, | believe, to acquire this 
great territory of 300,000 square miles 
and eight to ten millions of people. 

Why is Morocco desirable to France? 
and how is she obtaining it? This in- 
volves an understanding of the country, 
a consideration in particular of French 
policy and of her colonial troops as well as 
an understanding of the present embroglio 
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and of what France will do with Morocco 
provided she gets it, as get it she un- 
doubtedly will. 

Morocco is a white man’s country once 
and a half the size of France, four and 
a half times the size of New England, and 
the most productive state of North Africa, 
perhaps the most productive area of the 
entire African continent. A key to the 
Mediterranean, almost touching Europe, 
and a veritable market garden for that 
continent, contiguous to the French terri- 
tory of Algeria and but seven hundred 
miles from Marseilles, with double the 
population of Algeria and Tunisia com- 
bined, good climate, variety of mountains 
and plains including the snow-crowned, 
classic Atlas range which shuts off or cools 
the heated winds that blow up from the 
desert, a rich fertile soil, abundant rain- 
fall, well distributed rivers and a coast 
line of 1300 miles — 300 on the Mediter- 
ranean, 1000 on the Atlantic — Morocco is 
indeed the golden orange of Barbary and 
cannot escape the international grab- 
bag of Europe. 

The French invasion of Algeria saw the 
real beginning of the weaving of the 
cordon of French influence over and about 
North Africa, the Sahara, and the Sudan 
and as much more of Africa as she could 
get. The Algerian country “pacified” 
at a tremendous cost of blood, men, and 
money, Tunis usurped under false pre- 
tenses, France then began nibbling at 











TROOPS IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF MOROCCO 
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FRENCH ZOUAVES MARCHING TOWARD THE MOROCCAN FRONTIER 


THEY ARE HARDY, SEASONED SOLDIERS WHO THINK NOTHING OF MARCHING 25 MILES IN A DAY 
CARRYING 75 POUNDS OF EQUIPMENT 


the Moroccan frontier whose hinterland 
boundary has been defined by the loca- 
tion of the French picket line, which is 
by no means a fixed quantity. 

France, with the utmost science, tact- 
fully wove a web of influence and control 
over the Sultan, Abd-del-Aziz, and _ his 
land, involving him and it in enormous 
loans which France knew he could not 


pay; but the greatest diplomatic victory 
of the whole affair was the culmination 
in 1904 of the Anglo-French treaty which 
gave France (with certain restrictions re- 
garding fortifying the Moroccan seaboard 
across from Gibraltar) not only a free 
hand in Morocco, but unqualified diplo- 
matic support from Britain in the aggrand- 
izement of Morocco. 
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A FRENCH POLICE PATROL IN A MOROCCAN TOWN 


SINCE THE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY OF 1904 FRANCE HAS PRACTICALLY HAD A LICENSE 


FROM EUROPE TO “CARRY ARMS” IN MOROCCO 
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A TIRAILLEUR DRUMMER-— NATIVE INFANTRY 


A LARGE PART OF THE FRENCH NORTH AFRICAN 
FORCES ARE TRAINED AND SEASONED NATIVE 
TROOPS WITH A SPRINKLING OF FRENCHMEN AND 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


Failure of French promises in regard 
to Tunis and the desecration of Kairwan 
the Holy, coupled with the unjust and 
harsh methods employed in the conquest 
of Algeria, the taking of big slices of 
Morocco in the east and south are all too 
fresh in Moroccan minds. For France 
to institute an expensive campaign in 
the hinterland unbeknown to the Powers 
and suddenly to appear over the hills 
behind Fez from the south, would have 
raised a hue and cry-from Europe. Be- 
sides the French policy toward Morocco 
ostensibly is the “ pénétration pacifique.” 
But internecine strife, pretenders’ claims 
and occasional embroglios or pure inven- 
tions, involving the hated foreigners, 
gave France ample excuse to promulgate 
her propaganda of the occupancy of Fez 
and invasion from the coast. This course 
would cause less commotion in Europe 
and would be less expensive to France, 
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but the peaceful invasion of Morocco was 
naturally one to which the proud Moors 
of the towns and the plains and the rugged 
Kabyles of the Atlas and the wild Rif- 
fians jof the coast range could not sub- 
scribe. 

The French guns at Casablanca four 
years ago blazed the way to Fez. Then 
William of Germany jumped into the 
arena, operations were suspended, the 
Powers conferred across the Strait at 
Algeciras, France and Spain were to 
police the Moroccan ports. Since then, 
during the last four years, there has been 
a tremendous influx of French colonists, 
and France has at last culminated a 
master stroke of her “pénétration”’ and 
General Moinier actually took possession of 
Fez with French troops. All was going 
well when suddenly the German scout 
cruiser Panther crept stealthily into Aga- 
dir far down the Atlantic seaboard, and 
again Germany, that thorn in France’s 
side, demands explanations. The Powers 
now agree to hold “conversations”’ which 








ONE OF THE SPAHIS, NATIVE CAVALRY 
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A» di collide: Pie i 2 
THE TYPE OF DESERT ARAB 
FROM WHICH THE SPAHIS ARE RECRUITED 

















A MOOR OF TANGIER 
IN SPITE OF AN INFUSION OF NEGRO BLOOD 
THE MOROCCANS ARE CAUCASIANS 








A NATIVE SOLDIER 
OF THE FRENCH NORTII AFRICAN FORCES 

















A MOROCCAN GIRL 
WITH NEGRO BLOOD 


are still being held behind closed doors. 
Meantime we may rest assured that France 
is as steadily pursuing her Moroccan policy 
as is consistent with international peace 
during the “conversations.” 

Now the Moroccan sees the shadows of 
the French spectre’s two long antennae 
cast clear across his land; shadows of the 
two great feelers of French Moroccan 
policy—“ pénétration pacifique”’ and “ péné- 
tration militaire.” 

Government loans, influence over the 
Sultan as well as over the pretenders 
through French agents, the introduction 
of French schools, French press, French 














A MOROCCAN MINSTREL 
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ON THE PICTURESQUE ROAD TO FEZ 
MOROCCO, NEGLECTED AND UNDEVELOPED, IS THE MOST PRODUCTIVE COUNTRY OF NORTH AFRICA 
properties, imposing French missions sent 
to Fez with a big retinue at psychological 
moments; French naming and placarding 
of most of the important streets of Tangier 


trade, French colonists, and French goods, 
partial control of the customs, French 


resentment of other foreign influences, 
acquisition by Frenchmen of valuable town 
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ALONG AN ALGERIAN HIGHWAY BUILT BY THE FRENCH 


WHO WILL EXTEND THEIR RAILROADS AND MILITARY ROADS INTO MOROCCO IF THEIR LONG STRUGGLE 
TO POSSESS THAT COUNTRY IS SUCCESSFUL 
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and other coast towns with Bon Marche, 
Grand Paris, and other similar appella- 
tions in pretentious signs over entrances 
of unpretentious shops, are but a few of 
the numerous devices whereby France 
has sought to impress the Moroccan and 
to establish a foundation upon which to 
rear a Moroccan colony. Such is its 
“peaceful entrance.’ 

This penetration pacifique is France’s right 
antenne as she faces Morocco from Algeria, 
the one she extends north along the Mediter- 
ranean and which she waves before the eyes 
of Europe; the penetration militaire she 
extends south and westward and flaunts 
before the Moroccan. With the army she 
has for fifty years persistently gnawed 
away Morocco’s eastern and southern 
edges, occasionally lashing out and badly 
stinging her at Tangier, Mogador, and 
Casablanca and at last given the first 
vicious peck at her vitals — Fez. 

Seven years ago | ventured to predict 
the futility of the French “pacific en- 
trance” and the eventual march of the 
French on Fez. Four years ago, in this 
same magazine, | reiterated this prediction 
and affirmed that “not until much more 
blood is shed and the sacred Mosque of 
Djidid in Fez falls, like that of Sidi Okba 
at Kairwan, under the French civil 
governor, will the country begin in earnest 
its march to civilization — to the tune of 
the Marsellaise.” 

It may be well worth while to inspect 
more closely France’s great North African 
military machine, to note its men, its 
efficiency, and its significance. 

The French, like the ancient Romans and 
the British in India, support their power in 
the conquered territory by means of native 
troops. In extending her Algerian mili- 
tary system, trained native troops were 
gradually substituted for French regi- 
ments, then into these native regiments 
there has constantly entered a sprinkling 
of French and other Europeans so that 
they have developed a Franco-hybrid 
force. This mixed conglomerate has a 
remarkable homogeneity of esprit de corps. 
Acclimated to the rugged mountain re- 
gions of the coast, and able to withstand 
the heat of the fierce, sun-scorched hills 
and plains and deserts of the south, it 


is an effective, hardened, unscrupulous 
fighting machine composed of seasoned 
veterans — soldiers of fortune, whose regi- 
ment is their country. They are particu- 
larly adapted to protecting this territory. 

Four years ago France had 60,000 men 
in Algeria and Tunisia known as the 
rome Corps d’Armee de France, under 
a commander-in-chief with headquarters 
at Algiers. Since then by wav of Oran, 
France has poured company after company 













‘YG French Territory or 
—<# Sphere of Influence 


France has a strong influence 
also at certain points—particularly 
jat mission stations~- throughout 
Central Africa and the great lakes 
resions, 











THE PREY OF EUROPE 


FROM WHICH GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
PORTUGAL, ITALY, SPAIN, HOLLAND, AND 
EVEN TURKEY ARE ENDEAVORING 
TO ANNEX TERRITORY 


of troops from Marseilles, to be sent south 
to take part in border skirmishes and to 
prepare for the continued invasion of 
Morocco; and it is safe to say that, at the 
present time, her military force in Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco probably amounts 
to over 100,000 men. Besides the regular 
French troops, artillery, etc., there are 
the two regiments of the notorious Foreign 
Legion, at least fifteen regiments of the 
native troops, and a reserve force including 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 
Perhaps none of the world’s modern 
troops have more of a glamor, romance, 
and reputation for fierce fighting than 
France’s Foreign Legion. Established in 
Algeria in 1831 and ten years later com- 
manded byaGerman officer named Meyer, 
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it then consisted of six battalions — one 
Polish, one Italian, and four German, and 
a great many Belgians were scattered 
through its ranks. Later it became one 
of the most heterogeneous body of troops 
in the world and contained specimens of 
almost every country, race, and breed — 
men in whose breasts stirred the atavistic 
germ of the nomad, men who had slipped 
a cog in the wheel of life, men who had 
committed crimes and were “wanted” at 
home. So these men, some adventurers, 
some wild dogs of humanity, some repro- 
bates, having come together from all parts 
of Europe, and having saved from the 
wages of their past lives at least one 
asset—courage, seek, under feigned names, 
either excitement or protection beneath 
the Tricolor. It is said that “Chinese 
is the only language that is not spoken 
in this modern Babel.”’ 


LD’S WORK 


Many an aristocratic European family, 
having with the aid of the world’s police 
searched the earth over in vain for a miss- 
ing member, has been offered the one hope 
of writing to the Colonel of the Foreign 
Legion and in many cases with satis- 
factory result. One English traveler men- 
tions seeing the son of a counsellor, the 
nephew of a cardinal, and the son of a 
Frankfort banker reclaimed almost simul- 
taneously. Discipline in such a corps is 
carried out with an iron hand. Obedience 
must be absolute or — well, court martials 
are pitiless and punishment rapid. 

The French North African colonial 
army is a specially enlisted force, the first 
enlistment being for five years. Mainly 
composed of natives, descendants of 
generations of nomads whose fathers but 
recently became a tamed, martial race, 
they are soldiers by choice. The cavalry, 
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MOROCCO 
A COUNTRY ONE AND A HALF TIMES THE SIZE OF FRANCE AND FOUR AND A HALF TIMES THE SIZE OF 
NEW ENGLAND, POSSESSED OF 1300 MILES OF COAST ON THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 
ATLANTIC AND SEPARATED FROM MARSEILLES BY ONLY 700 MILES 
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THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 


remarkable horsemen, are mounted on 
wiry, well-bred tiorses of the country, 
able to endure the heat and fatigue, able to 
work and thrive on a feed which would, 
under the conditions, cause the European 
horse quickly to succumb. The tactful 
training of French officers who have 
taught to the French North African colo- 
nial trooper the military arts of organized 
action without eliminating his individual 
assets has made him an ideal fighting 
man. 

But what of those Arabs and Berbers of 
the hill country about Casablanca, Tan- 
gier, Tetuan, and Melilla, who, lacking 
in modern weapons have withstood and 
sometimes with success, the modern 
equipped French and Spanish invaders? 
These Moroccans are also a picturesque 
and fearless people. Many of them have 
modern rifles, but more have only the 
old-time flintlock, which is neither a power- 
ful nor an accurate weapon. The Moroc- 
can cavalry is unorganized in a military 
sense, and at the best can fight only in a 
primitive way. The Moroccans as a 
whole would play a better game along 
the lines of a defensive guerrilla warfare in 
their rugged mountain fastnesses, where 
infantry alone could work to any advan- 
tage, and where skirmish formations would 
be the order of the day. But there is 
one factor more than anything else which 
militates against the success of Moorish 
arms and that is their own feudal political 
organization. 

France’s play for Morocco has been a 
long one—more than eighty years. No 
piece of territory in Africa has been guarded 
with such jealous, mutual forbearance by 
the powers, mainly by reason of its strategic 
position, particularly to Great Britain. 
France in the eventual acquisition of 
Morocco will share with Britain the con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, if she does not 
already do so by reason of her naval 
stations at Oran, Algiers, and the splendid 
port of Bizerta, large enough to hold the 
navies of the world. 

France, | believe, in her development of 
the North African empire has in mind not 
only the development of her resources 
commercially, but martially as well. Al- 
ready she has developed a force of half a 
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million picked men in Algeria and Tunis, 
not to mention the large numbers of troops 
she is recruiting in the hinterland of those 
colonies. 

But it is her North African colonies 
which give her her greatest military asset. 
Separated from Marseilles only by 700 
miles of the Mediterranean — less dis- 
tance than New York is from Chicago — 
these colonies almost touch Europe. By 
the acquisition of Morocco, France would 
absorb another ten million people—almost 
twice the population of Algeria and Tunisia 
combined —the hardiest people of Africa — 
from whom she might possibly recruit an 
army of more than a million men; and, 
while there is an infusion of Negro blood 
throughout North Africa, against which 
there is no prejudice on the part of French- 
men, it must be borne in mind that the 
Arab and Berber peoples of those countries, 
as well as the Tuaregs of the Sahara, are 
Caucasians. 

| believe that in thus augmenting her 
military strength France has in mind not 
only the protection of her North African 
colonies, but the building of an auxiliary 
army for defensive or offensive use at home 
in the event of war with a European 
power, appreciating the fact that that 
power is most likely to be Germany — 
for Frenchmen still lay wreaths of mourn- 
ing at the feet of the symbolical statue of 
Strasburg in the Place de la Concorde 
and Alsace and Lorraine are not forgotten. 

In my opinion, while Germany is 
seeking expansion in Africa, if is not 
only the acquisition of Morocco as a 
country which has caused apprehension to 
the farsighted Emperor William but the 
acquisition of the Moroccans as additional 
corps to the French military machine. 
Consequently, both for future German 
protection at home and prestige abroad, 
Germany has vainly sought to block the 
French acquisition of Morocco. In addi- 
tion to this she must protect her ‘mer- 
chant marine, much of which converges 
at the entrances of the Mediterranean and 
passes through that great waterway of 
the nations on its way east and west. 

Once in control of Morocco, despite 
the Anglo-French treaty, France would 
unquestionably construct her fortified 
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ports which—with her other naval rendez- 
vous principally at Oran, Algiers and 
Bizerta— would give her, without Eng- 
land’s interference, not only naval protec- 
tion for her transports to France in time of 
war, but the control of the Mediterranean, 
and thus help to bring toward realization 
France’s dream of the Mediterranean as 
a French lake. 

Hence, if Germany could also encroach 
on Morocco, acquire a slice of the rich 
Sus country to the south and its port 
of Agadir, she would territorily cleave 
in two at a vital point the French African 
empire with the possibility of pushing 
farther eastward into the recently appro- 
priated French Sahara. Agadir, as a 
naval rendezvous, would offer her oppor- 
tunity to protect her own commerce of 
the Western European and African sea- 
boards and harass France or England, 
particularly, with Spain as an ally. Fur- 
thermore, in view of her immense South 
American interests, Germany may _ be 
also anticipating the necessity of territory 
which shall be on the route of, or which 
will enable her to compete with, the newly 
anticipated railroad to be constructed 
from the Mediterranean to a point on this 
west coast of Africa which will bring 
South America within six days of Paris. 

Although Germany may recognize the 
French occupancy of Morocco as inevi- 
table and now be playing for certain 
reciprocal concessions by France in other 
parts of Africa—in Bagdad or elsewhere— 
yet the chances are that Germany will 
spare no effort to acquire territory in the 
south of Morocco or to bring about the 
restoration of a powerful Moroccan Sul- 
tanate, supervised and regulated by all 
the countries vitally interested commer- 
cially in Morocco, with no special privi- 
leges to any single power. 

The Moroccan clause of the Anglo- 
French treaty in 1904 by no means found 
universal approval in Britain. The fact 
that Morocco is a rich grain and cattle 
producing country within three days’ steam 
of Southampton, from which . England 
could draw ample supplies and have a 
large export trade besides is very signifi- 
cant. Add to that the fact that not only 
does Gibraltar depend upon Morocco for 
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supplies, but Morocco guards one side 
of the western entrance to the Medi- 
terranean, in which there is more treasure 
concentrated than in any other sea in the 
world; and that, of the shipping via Gib- 
raltar, Britain’s more than doubles that 
of all the rest of the world; while British 
goods shipped to Morocco have often been 
more than half of Morocco’s total im- 
port, reaching an amount of more than 
$5,000,000 annually. 

All these facts have raised the ques- 
tion: why then did Great Britain donate 
to France a country which would have 
undoubtedly been to Britain of relatively 
greater commercial and productive value 
than any similar area of her possessions? 

Many think that the loss of Morocco 
is a lost opportunity, but I do not be- 
lieve that Britain made a mistake. By 
the 1904 treaty with France, Britain 
prevented the possibility of Germany’s 
acquiring a naval base near Gibraltar, 
strengthened her alliance with France and 
her position in Egypt, and added to her 
ally’s strength and thus to her own in case 
of need. 

France will be wise and fortunate to 
maintain England’s friendship and sup- 
port which she now has solidly established 
through the Anglo-French treaty. What- 
ever outcome might result from a war with 
England, whether victory or defeat, France 
would be a wrecked and defeated nation, 
left an easy prey to Germany. With 
England as ally and friend, every month 
enables her to push operations in Morocco 
and thus strengthen her position at 
home. 

Spain with its Moroccan claims, may 
be an annoying though not necessarily a 
dangerous factor, and through the kinship 
of her queen to the British Royal House, 
will undoubtedly regard Britain’s wishes. 
As long as the entente cordiale is main- 
tained — and it undoubtedly will be 
maintained — France will progress with 
her Moroccan policy. Should a Holy 
War by any possibility arise, some hard- 
fought victories might be accredited to 
the occupants of Al-Mogreb, the Land 
of the Evening. However, this is not the 
day of the Crusades nor of the Saracen 
conquest, or there might be a different 
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THE FRENCH CONQUEST OF MOROCCO 


story to tell of this invasion of the Frank 
into the land of the Moor. 

It is estimated that Algeria has cost 
France $750,000,000 and Morocco in the 
long run may cost France more. The 
chances are, however, that with her plans 
so well laid, her previous experience, and 
her efficient native Algerian troops, she 
will effect a comparatively swift and effec- 
tive campaign. In Morocco the ‘“Mar- 
sellaise’’ will echo from its widest plains 
and its innermost mountain recesses, 
and the Moroccans will be added to the 
twenty to thirty million of warlike peoples 
already incorporated in the French-African 
empire. 

Thus France will “Tunisize’”? Morocco 
and the wild country-side and primitive 
patriarchal life of this crumbling remnant 
of that great Mohammedan empire will 
give way to the applied science of the 
French: railways will be constructed, like- 
wise military roads, and the country will 
be minutely surveyed and plotted. Im- 
mense areas of country will be system- 
atically laid out under cultivation, large 
buildings, civil, military, and commercial, 
will spring up in every Moroccan town. 
The narrow Arab streets of the cities will 
give way to broad boulevards which will 
resound with the squawk of electric trams; 
the architecture will be in replica of the 
style used in the French capital — little 
Parises brought to the Orient, over which 
and in whose streets will wave the Tri- 
color of the Frank among a people whose 
minarets are the symbol of their religion 
and the Green Flag the pennant of their 
prophet. 

France will begin at once the re- 
afforestation of the denuded woodlands, 
and will erect dams and dig ditches for 
the further conservation, distribution, 
or draining of the waters. Particularly 
will she conserve the water supply on the 
western slopes of the Atlas, irrigate the 
unwatered parts and divert mountain 
streams toward the northern slopes to run 
mills, factories, and sugar refineries. 
Possibly with her supreme engineering 
skill she will make navigable the Sebu 
River to the very gates of Fez and thus 
connect Fez with the Atlantic Ocean; 
and along the northern seaboard about 
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Tangier there will undoubtedly grow up 
a Moroccan Riviera. 

France may make Morocco one of the 
great meat, wool, and hide producing 
countries of the world. She may pick 
from its trees the world’s best oranges 
and dates (Tafilat Oases variety), besides 
many common fruits, such as peaches, figs, 
nectarines, apricots, almonds, mulberries, 
pomegranates, walnuts, quinces; from its 
vines gather luscious grapes and many 
varieties of melons, and from its fertile soil 
she may garner peas, beans, linseed, maize, 
millet, fenugreek, cumin, canary, cori- 
ander, gingelly and carroway seeds; she 
may reap in abundance wheat and barley 
and grow successfully hemp, indigo, gum 
sandarac and many other gums; the silk- 
worm industry will flourish, while eggs 
and butter will rank among her chief 
exports. She will produce beeswax, im- 
prove the breed and increase the number 
of her horses, camels, mules and asses, 
cattle and sheep. She will cut from the 
foothills of the mountains, the wild es- 
parto grass for paper pulp, and draw from 
the mountains untold quantities of mineral 
wealth —all this from a country in which 
there are no disastrous phenomena to be 
expected such as floods or storms. For all 
this development she will have abundant 
labor and will provide ample transporta- 
tion facilities to the coast, from whose ports 
she may develop, within the time of the 
present generation, an export trade 
amounting possibly to $170,000,000. 

And all this for the benefit of France 
and Frenchmen! For there is no reason to 
believe that the French will not pursue the 
same discriminating policy toward both 
natives and foreigners that they have 
pursued in Algeria and in their other 
colonies, and strangle foreign trade, often 
to their own disadvantage. Such will be 
the coming of the Frank into the land of 
the Moor. 

The Moors say that “if the map of ‘the 
world were a peacock Morocco would be 
the tail.” We have seen that the tail 
on many occasions has been able to wag 
at least the part of the bird which sym- 
bolizes Europe, and so in the future as in 
the past from time to time Morocco is likely 
to be a menace to the peace of Europe. 














THE AWAKENING OF THE CITIES 


FIFTH ARTICLE 


HAVE noted in. previous articles 
the great movement for the beau- 
tification of cities, the enormous 
activities for their commercial de- 
velopment,. the successful work for 
good government. Now one important 
question remains — what about our cities 
as the living places of great masses of 
people? This is a question that cannot be 
dodged or slurred over. What is being done 
for the home-making of the poorer classes? 

A little over a year ago a wealthy citizen 
of Buffalo, Mr. A. C. Goodyear, a graduate 
of Yale, prompted by that new spirit which 
is moving some of our younger rich men to 
give some thought to social service, became 
imbued with the desire to know just how his 
home city was “making good”’ as a living 
and working place for all classes. To 
find out he brought about a survey, by 
experts, of conditions in the poorer por- 
tions of the city. 

Outsiders often had pointed the finger 
of condemnation at Buffalo for its indif- 
ference to its notorious “Pole problem.” 
Buffalo, true to that spirit of civic pride 
which is almost as admirable as it is 
blind, professed to believe that no such 
problem existed in any exceptional degree. 
The survey which was made in 19g1!0 
cleared up any honest doubt that may have 
existed about the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, jand, coupled with a little of Buffalo's 
history, it furnishes perhaps the most 
remarkable illustration to be found in 
the country of what happens to the city 
that consistently neglects the all-important 
question: Where and how are the people 
going to live? 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 


BY 
HENRY OYEN 


(The result of a painstaking trip of investigation, which included a study of cities, from 
Boston, Mass., to Des Moines, la., and from Grand Rapids, Mich., to Memphis, Tenn.) 


Buffalo was founded as a model city. 
It was planned deliberately to be a town 
where every citizen would have plenty 
of room, where great, wide: streets and 
plenty of parks and free spaces would 
prevent congestion, and where the lake 
front, unpolluted and beautified, would 
stretch in a great, inspiring chain of parks 
all along the city’s front. The Holland 
Land Company, a syndicate of far-seeing 
Dutchmen, selected the site in the first 
part of the last century, and no site could 
have been beiter for the realization of 
the plan that was in their minds, Nature 
had done everything for Buffalo. Tt-was 
a site that required only the intelligent 
effort of man to make it one of the notable 
cities of the country. 

Joseph Ellicott, a Washington engineer, 
was the man who laid out the plans for 
the model city that was to be, and Ellicott 
Was a genius with the genius’s instinct. for 
appraising the future. He saw in his 
mind’s eye the great city that inevitably 
would rise at this spot after he was gone, 
and he put his soul into the work of making 
its future a credit to the country. He 
laid down his first street and his civic 
centre — the base of the city — a quarter 
of a mile from the lake shore. The city 
was to front upon a series of parks, with 
the free lake beyond. Along his broad, 
radiating avenues he plotted a series of 
squares at frequent intervals, that even 
the business district might not become 
congested ; and retreating from the business 
district, he planned a belt of parks tc 
girdle the city. Beyond these parks was 
to be the residence district. This was 





























the district that was to be Buffalo’s pride. 
No houses were to be built wall to wall. 
All building was to be carefully regulated. 


e he building line on all streets was set 
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far back from the curb, and each house 
was to have a piece of ground and some 
breathing space around it. 

It may be noticed that these are just 
the requirements that our city planners 
are incorporating in the plans that they 
are drawing to-day for the salvation of 
our crowded and misplanned cities. Buf- 
falo had its opportunity several decades 
ago, but failed to take advantage of it. 

For something like thirty years the 
town held true to the Ellicott model. 
It was clean and beautiful, and grew in 
spite of it. But Big Business began to 
be the god at whose shrine Buffalo was 
worshipping, and Business cast envious 
eyes at the plots of land that Ellicott had 


- wasted to give Buffalo a chance to breathe. 


The magnificent lake front was the great 
object of its desire. Business raved about 
the chimerical plan for a city that should 
not be shut in from the lake with rows 
of buildings. It wanted the lake front 
for docks and mills and railroad tracks. 
It sneered at the squares, and the free 
spaces, and the regulations governing the 
districts where the people lived. What 
was the use of all this fol-de-rolP It 
didn’t help business any! 

Unfortunately for the Buffalo of to-day 
and of the future, Business and Business 
alone had Buffalo’s ear at this time. 
When Business spoke, the city hastened 
to obey without counting the cost to 
humanity. Business got the lake front 
for its docks. and mills and railroad tracks. 
It got the lake front parks for streets 
and warehouses at first, and for business 
blocks afterward. The men who then 
controlled the city’s destiny had other 
ideas than those of the men who had 
planned to make good homes; they wanted 
to make money. The park idea, the 
model city idea, the idea of a city of clean, 
decent, and healthful homes had become 
discredited. Finally they drove a street 
through Ellicott’s pet civic centre, shut 
out forever from Buffalo the lake front, 
and Ellicott went away with a broken 
heart and later committed suicide. 
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The opportunity had gone; Buffalo 
swiftly proceeded to become one of the 
ugliest cities on the map. It was — 
Business. 

Cities seem to resemble human beings 
in that, once they have contracted the 
habit of sinning against their better 
selves, there is no limit to their errors. 
Business, having fairly well satisfied its 
greed for land in the feast on Buffalo's 
open spaces, ruthlessly proceeded to intro- 
duce another factor for the city’s damna- 
tion. The steel plants and the stockyards 
wanted cheaper labor than this country 
would supply. In 1871 the first immigra- 
tion of Polish laborers came to Buffalo, 
and from that year dated the Pole prob- 
lem. There were only a few hundred 
in the first crowd. The hundreds soon 
became thousands. They settled together 
in shacks and hovels. Nobody had thought 
of where and how they were going to live. 
And in 1881, only ten years after the 
coming of the first crowd of laborers, 
conditions were so miserable among these 
people that, in a spell of slack employment 
during the winter, the city was forced to 
erect temporary barracks and care for 
thousands at the public expense! Busi- 
ness was bringing its brood home to roost. 

In spite of this, Buffalo failed to take 
warning. No attempt was made to raise 
the impossibly low standard of living 
among the Poles, and we may turn to 
the findings of the Goodyear survey of 
1910 for the inevitable results. 

Out of a total population of 423,000 
Buffalo has close to 85,000 Poles. The 
majority of these live in what is known 
as the Fillmore Avenue District, a vast 
jungle of miserable buildings that covers 
a large section of the residential district. 
It was found that there were only half 
as many rooms as there were people in 
this district. Each room represented the 
home of two people. The average annual 
earnings of the adult man was $45@. 
The least that the average family here, a 
man his wife, and three children, could 
exist on without actually suffering, for 
want of food, was $560. The average 
income, $1.50 a day, $450 a year, meant an 
underfed family. 

What does this mean to the city? 
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Twenty-two per cent. of all the school 
children in Buffalo come from the Fill- 
more Avenue District, or from the other 
smaller Polish quarters. And thirty-eight 
per cent. of all the juvenile offenders 
against the law come from there! And of 
all the charity and relief cases that come 
to notice, one third are from these districts, 
which contain a little more than one sixth 
of the city’s population. This is the sort 
of burden that homelessness — for two 
to the room scarcely can be called a home 
— imposes upon a city. 

“We let that problem get away from 
us,” said a Buffalo citizen of prominence 
to me recently. ‘Now it is so big that 
God knows where it is going to end.” 

Forty years of negligence, and now 
Buffalo is paying the price. The children 
who were born in this district of homeless- 
ness from sheer necessity followed in 
the miserable steps of their fathers. No 
effort was made to train them, none 
even to give them a chance to learn a 
trade. A few years in the lower grades of 
school, then to work at whatever could be 
found. The sons of the first Polish labor- 


ers to come to the city are laborers them- 
selves, working exactly as their fathers 
did and living on the same _ hopeless 


plane. Huddled together in the Fillmore 
Avenue jungle they have had no more 
chance to become American citizens than 
they had on the other side of the water. 
To Buffalo’s credit, however, it must be 
written that the sinister significance of 
its early mistakes at last has been appre- 
ciated; and there are being founded in 
the Polish district two large vocational 
schools where the young Poles will be 
trained to become skilled workers. How 
much this will ameliorate conditions in 
the Polish quarters is problematical. It 
is in the home, not in the school, that the 
character of the children is determined. 
_ Nobody with ordinary intelligence can 
fail to appreciate the value of the practical, 
vocational school; nobody who knows what 
the schoolboy or schoolgirl, after school, 
goes home to, in the Fillmore Avenue 
District, can fail to appreciate how much 
the depressing influences of a miserable 
home nullify the most intelligent efforts 
. of educators. It is an encouraging sign 
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that Buffalo has waked up to the necessity 
of training its poor Poles to become some- 
thing a little better than day laborers; 
but the burden which it carries becauseg 
of its early blindness, a burden that de- 
presses the whole life of the community, 
is a warning for all the cities that are 
booming themselves without giving thought 
to the problem of living conditions among 
all classes. 

| have selected Buffalo as the most 
conspicuous example of what this negli- 
gence leads to, because its problem pro- 
portionately is the most serious to be 
found in the country. But this does not 
mean that it stands alone in the category 
of negligent cities. In fact it merely 
represents the results of the ultimate 
development of a trait which is charac- 
teristic of practically all our larger cities 
even in this day when the cities are 
awake to their opportunities for develop- ° 
ment and betterment as they never were 
before. After visiting a score of the cities 
that are representative of the new civic 
activity, one impression remains with 
me before all others — and will remain 
when the others have grown dim: 

The American city of the next decade 
will have a magnificient — even a beauti- 
ful—front, but the backyard will be 
almost as huddled and dirty as ever. 

And this is not well. For this is the 
year 1911, and progress now is not meas- 
ured by the piling up of brick and stone, 


‘but by the march toward the achievement 


of justice toward all the classes that make 
up society. Besides, it doesn’t pay — 
in the end. A city’s material wealth is 
measured by its population. The more 
people the more money. Manhattan Is- 
land is the most valuable piece of land in 
the country because it is crowded beyond 
all human reason. The city that grows 
most rapidly in the number of its inhabi- 
tants is the one that gains the most 
wealth. 

The lowest increase in population gained 
during the past decade by cities in the 
300,000 to 400,000 class was that of 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati's increase dur- 
ing this period was only 11.8 per cent. 
The average increase of all cities in this 
class was over 30 per cent. In the whirl- 
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wind of city increase Cincinnati compara- 
tively stood still. What was the reason? 

If one could make a census of men 
engaged in the metal working trades 
throughout the country, it would probably 
be found that twice as many of them came 
originally from Cincinnati and there got 
their first training in machine-shop work 
as came from any other centre. For 
years, the city has been, as it were, a train- 
ing school for the skilled metal workers 
of the country. In Cincinnati the average 
boy of the working class, when his school 
days are over, turns naturally to a metal 
trade as the occupation by which he will 
earn his living. It is likely that his 
father was a metal worker before him, 
and there is a spirit of German conser- 
vatism in Cincinnati that is inclined to 
send the boy in his father’s steps. A great 
percentage of boys leave school to go to 
work in the shops and factories at an early 
age, often as early as fourteen. 

This does not mean that the youth of 
Cincinnati is deprived of the opportunities 
for sound, practical training and education. 
The opposite is the truth. No American 
city has gone farther in the work of indus- 
trial training. While in most cities the boy, 
who at fourteen is forced to leave school 
and go into shop or factory, has lost his 
chance of developing into something be- 
sides a mere cog in the industrial machine 
— in Cincinnati an excellent continuation 
school system takes care of his training 
until he is sixteen; and a system of coépera- 
tive education in the city’s excellent univer- 
sity offers him further training of the most 
excellent sort. A boy leaving the public 
schools to begin work at fourteen is given 
a working certificate which obliges him 
to attend the continuation school for 
eight hours each week until he is sixteen. 
His training is mainly practical instruction 
in the theory of shop work, but his arith- 
metic and spelling are not neglected. 
Under Dr. F. B. Dyer, superintendent of 
education, this continuation school work 
has been developed into a vital part of 
the work of training future citizens in 
Cincinnati. It is a step in ameliorating 
the crime of putting children of fourteen 
to work in factories. 

Of Cincinnati's practical university, 
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so much has been written that only a 
reminder of its character is necessary 
here. It is a university which aims to 
serve the needs of the city in which it is 
located, and, as this city is an industrial 
centre, the work becomes largely one of 
industrial training. The students are 
taught to work and to think, to know the 
practice as well as the theory of their 
occupation. In giving its young people 
an opportunity for a profitable training, 
Cincinnati may be said to have done all 
that a city could be expected to do. 
Still hundreds of its younger workers 
each year go elsewhere to live. 

Cincinnati never has had a building code, 
nor has it regulated in any way the build- 
ing of tenements. As a consequence it 
is the only city of its size in the country 
in which one can point to at least three 
congested tenement districts almost in 
the business centre of the city. The lack 
of adequate transportation facilities has 
kept the bulk of workingmen’s families 
within a short distance of the manufac- 
turing centre, and overcrowded tenements 
are inevitable under such conditions. But 
the young Cincinnatian, growing up, 
being trained into a skilled workman in 
the shop and in school, does not care to 
live in these crowded quarters. He goes 
to some other city, finds work there, and 
settles down where living conditions are 
better. He does this to such an extent 
that the employers of Cincinnati are seek- 
ing to establish an employment bureau in 
connection with the public schools, in 
an attempt to get the boy who is leaving 
school to live and work in Cincinnati. 

Perhaps it can all be traced back to the 
blighting hand of Boss George B. Cox, 
or rather to the spirit which has endured 
him as the controller of the city’s destinies. 
The greatest cause of congestion is the 
lack of transportation facilities enabling 
the worker to go from the city’s industrial 
centre to the suburbs in a_ reasonable 
length of time. Given such transpor- 
tation, a city expands; the establishment 
of home districts on the outskirts follows 
as a matter of course, and the congestion 
is relieved. But, also, when this happens 
the renting value of tenement properties 
goes down. Unfortunately for Cincinnati, 
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a great number of its wealthy realty owners 
—even many of its “first families” — are 
hopelessly entangled in the skein of politics 
and business which holds Cincinnati in its 
web and which is personified by George 
B. Cox, who still reigns supreme in spite 
of recent efforts to break his sway. Cox 
controls tenements, and so do some of the 
“best people.” Cox’s power has been 
made possible only by holding the city 
under his thumb; the lower the standard 
of living the greater the security of the 
boss. The intelligent, independent arti- 
zan does not vote with Cox in Cincinnati. 
The power that has made it possible 
for him to humble the proudest blood in 
the city has come from the depressing 
tenement districts and the vice section 
which shames Cincinnati before the world. 
And Cox, as controller of traction progress, 
as well as of other things, has kept the 
city as crowded and huddled as he could. 
Cincinnati probably will have to free 
itself of “Coxism,” and of the spirit that 
has tolerated it, before it can hope to 
keep step with its sister cities. The boss- 
ridden city has no hope for the future. 
The American city-dweller of to-morrow 
is going to demand more of his city than 
he demands to-day; and one of the things 
that he will demand will be a city govern- 
ment that realizes its duties according 
to the new light. Once Cincinnati has 
developed a spirit of progress and the 
problem of living quarters has _ been 
solved, it will inevitably begin to make up 
lost ground; for the place is one of the 
natural industrial centres of the country. 
Detroit is an example of the city which 
just now is in peril because a sudden 
enormous increase in population has in- 
flated it and because no especial attention 
had been paid to the problem of where and 
how this increase should be housed. 
Detroit, up to ten years ago, possibly 
knew less of the evils of poor housing than 
any similar city. It was laid out well; 
it was governed well; and it did well. 
About ten years ago, seeing the automobile 
manufacturers looking about for some 
city to honor as the centre of their indus- 
try, Detroit decided that it might be that 
centre as well as not. Now they claim 
to make a motor car every fifteen minutes 
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in Detroit, and its population increased 
in the last ten years by sixty-three per 
cent. This tremendous influx would have 
overcrowded and swamped most of our 
other older cities, and it is due only to the 
foresightedness of the men who laid out 
Detroit that the threatening nature of its 
present situation is no worse. Ten years 
ago Detroit had first right to the title of 
“a beautiful city of homes.” But with 
the number of people demanding homes 
suddenly increased by sixty-three per 
cent., and no especial effort made to care 
for them, a change for the worse was 
inevitable. 

“We are gasolene drunk,” confessed 
one Detroiter. “We have got the auto- 
mobile business, but we are getting with 
it more people than we can care for 
properly. We have got to slow up and 
begin to find room for these people to live 
as they ought to live in Detroit.” 

The housing problem has not developed 
into a great evil here, but a beginning 
has been made. Given ten years more of 
eager hunting for new industries, with 
no thought of how to care for new inhabi- 
tants, and what has been — and should 
be — one of our most creditable cities 
might be pointed out as another Buffalo — 
a city that spoiled itself for business. 
And it would not “pay” here any more 


than it did in Buffalo. Inflated land 
values, due to increased rents, would 
show a profit for a while. After that, 


Detroit would pay bitterly, as Buffalo 
is paying to-day. 

If ever a city was founded in a spot 
where congestion never was necessary, 
no matter how great the city’s growth, 
that place is Chicago. There is no more 
need for overcrowded quarters in Chicago 
than there is for steamship collisions in 
the open sea. The land is there, more 
than the city ever can use. No natural 
obstacles prevent building operations from 
spreading in any direction and as far as 
they please. Yet, except for some of the 
worst parts of the East Side of New York, 
there is nothing on the continent to 
approach the evils of housing conditions 
that exist in Chicago’s lower West Side. 
Ten minutes’ car ride from the shopping 
centre takes one into the slums; twenty 
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minutes more and one beholds the open 
prairie. New York’s slums may be as- 
cribed to the confinement of Manhattan 
Island; Chicago’s are not to be excused 
at all. The lower West Side is a great, 
dirty monument to short-sightedness and 
civic neglect, and each year adds to its 
colossal evils. 

Chicago is planning to polish up its 
front. Its scheme of downtown regenera- 
tion is a genius’s dream — a dream which 
undoubtedly will come true. But what 
doth it profit a city to have the finest 
civic centre in the world if the people who 
make up the city live in a way that 
cannot produce good citizens? For crime 
and disorder, twin products of bad living 
conditions, Chicago leads the world. Since 
October, 1909, it has produced 225 murders 
and: 325 homicides, a record that is not 
approached. by any other city in civiliza- 
tion: Its death rate in the past year 
jumped from fourteen to sixteen per thou- 
sand. A Chicago with its programme of 
beautification completed, and with housing 
conditions remaining as they are to-day, 
would produce the same sort of unenviable 
record. And this is not progress. 

The four cities mentioned are in no 
way to be considered exceptions. What 
has been written of them might be written 
in some degree of practically all cities of 
their class. The indifference to living 
conditions is not local but national, and 
nearly all those cities with ambitious pro- 
grammes of re-planning present the same 
spectacle: they are polishing up the front 
and leaving the backyard to take care of 
itself. Public buildings and centres are 
magnificently planned for; the housing 
problem; although each year growing 
more complicated, has been neglected. 

The cities must alter this or all their 
self-improvement will be sham. It is 
the health and welfare of its people that 
a city must care for first of all, not for 
the opinion of the country. The creation 
of a fine civic centre is good advertising, 
but the first duty of a city does not lie 
in the advertising field. The hypocrisy 
of the city that blares of itself as the finest 
in the land, and shuts its eyes to condi- 
tions among the working class, invariably 
proves an expensive failure in the end. 
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Better, ten thousand times better, to 
acknowledge sore spots to-day and begin 
to remedy them than to deny their exis- 
tence and reap the bitter harvest that 
they will pile up in the future. 

Now as never before have the cities 
the opportunity to remedy this ugly 
defect in their various make-ups. Ten 
years ago the misgovernment that held 
the average city helpless made any intel- 
ligent progress along this line next to 
impossible. - To-day the cities are ‘free, 
or about to become so. The demand for 
efficiency in the city hall has effected a 
revolution; and the progressive element 
at last has the opportunity to exert itself 
without the hindrance of bosses and vicious 
politics. 

Honesty is the first virtue that the cities 
must cultivate in the campaign for better 
living conditions. They must be honest 
with themselves — which they have not 
been — and cease to pretend that all 
things are well with them. Then must 
come the inevitable creation of city de- 
partments of public welfare, in which 
Kansas City has made an excellent begin- 
ning, and then, most important of all, 
the campaign for quick, cheap transpor- 
tation from the business centres to the 
outlying districts. 

This is the most necessary part of 
the programme, and’ upon it rests the 
solution of the problem. In Belgium, 
where the proper sort of workers’ trans- 
portation obtains, the greatest distance at 
which the city worker conveniently may 
live from his work is forty miles. In this 
country ten miles is close to the limit. 
The radius must be increased to twenty 
or thirty miles before the cities can be 
said to have tried to create better living 
conditions, and after this, constant regu- 
lation and control must be the price of 
success. 

The opportunity to do all this now lies 
before our municipalities. Their duty is 
obvious. They are on test with all 
eyes upon them. 

Where and how are the people going to 
live? 

The manner in which this question is 
answered will determine the real value 
of the present awakening of the cities. 
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HOW I CAME TO SEE THE ESSENTIAL WRONG UNDERLYING COMMERCIAL 
LIFE THE WAY OUT 


BY 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


HE greatest difficulty encoun- 

tered by me in my endeavors 

to carry through my plans was 

the habitual inertia of the hu- 

man mind. There is no lack of 
good-will, no lack of strength, no lack 
of ability. But people do not see that 
the present system, in which they are 
working, is wrong. They do not see that 
it is in contradiction with their own in- 
most feelings of justice and fairness. They 
do not see that the defects of this system 
are the cause of most human misery, and 
that they —in continuing to work in 
it and to profit by it — actually bear, 
and load upon their wives and children 
who are dependent upon their work, the 
heavy burden of responsibility for those 
social sores and wrongs which they nearly 
all hate and wish to mend. 

The first thing that is needed is an 
insight into the fact that social evils are 
corrigible, and that they are still existent 
only because we all tolerate and refuse 
to change a corrupt system of production. 
The lack of such insight accounts for the 
curious inefficiency of so many philan- 
thropic efforts and for the futility of so 
many eloquent words. For understanding 
can not be acquired simply by communi- 
cation. You may shout the truth in 
people’s ears, yet they will not believe 
you. The great weight of custom and 
convention biased by individual interests 
and well furnished with all sorts of soph- 
isms and subterfuges, is continually op- 
posed to it. And only very slowly and 
by repeated efforts can you succeed in 
clearing up individual minds and in 
overcoming their inertia. 

Few things in my life have caused me 


greater astonishment than the obstinate 
unwillingness or incapacity of honest, 
clear-minded men to see what seemed to 
me so perfectly obvious, and to do what 
would appear so very natural, simple, 
and necessary. 

Yet their condition of mind has been 
mine also. I know by my own experience 
how we can live on in that sort of fool’s 
paradise, accepting a comfortable life 
as our due and as a matter of course — 
never once dreaming that our comfort 
means the discomfort of others, never 
giving a deeper thought to the actual 
methods by which our comforts are se- 
cured. We take the existence of pau- 
perism and crime and degeneration as 
unavoidable evils, like earthquakes or 
cyclones, and the division into rich and 
poor as a result of natural causes, be- 
yond the influence of human power —a 
thing that we may alleviate by philan- 
thropy; but never by any chance as a 
thing that can be abolished by wisdom 
and justice. 

It may be interesting therefore to my 
readers to know how my eyes were opened, 
how it came to me that the division of 
mankind into rich and poor, with all its 
subsequent evils, is not a divine and 
inevitable institution, but the result of 
human wickedness and foolishness, of 
bad customs and bad organization, and 
that not only the poor, but especially 
the rich are in want of a better system. 

I first came into conflict with existing 
customs, because of my original personal 
sentiment about money. [| wanted to 
have the good things of life, as any other 
healthy person does, but I did not want 
them without deserving them, unless they 
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were given to me out of love and good- 
will, as by my parents, for instance. 

But then | learned that the good things 
of the earth can be gotten only by money, 
and the natural conclusion is that money 
must be in some way or other an equivalent 
of service done. The world does not 
give out of love and good-will; so any 
money I got ought to represent some ser- 
vice of mine rendered to the world. This 
was my natural feeling —as it will be 
the feeling of any unspoiled, unsophisti- 
cated, morally healthy human being. 

This was my feeling, and | believe 
Americans will understand it as a true, 
democratic feeling. 

I went on investigating. And soon it 
became clear to me that money got by 
investment was surely not the sort of 
remuneration that my conscience as a 
doctor or an artist, as a servant of the 
community, would willingly accept. It 
was not at all a just tribute paid for 
my services by an appreciative com- 
munity. It was got by practices 
which | could not define otherwise than 
as low and deceitful, from people who 


were, for the most part, poorer than |, . 


and who were surely not appreciative 
of my value as a public servant, as an 
artist, or as a man of science. 

I tried, then, to contribute my personal 
share to the production of material wealth. 
| reduced my expenses to a minimum and 
took part in all sorts of productive labor. 
| plowed. and dug, planted cabbages and 
potatoes, tried to be useful as a market- 
gardener, a bee-keeper, a baker, a merchant, 
and a store-keeper. My former clients 
and the readers of my writings shook 
their heads and deplored what they not 
unjustly considered as a sad waste of 
my time and talents. It was a waste 
surely, but I got something in return: | 
got insight and experience. | learned 
the complication of modern production, 
the need of high efficiency, the immense 
importance of good management, the 
value of the organizing mind. 

1 had to give in at the end, forced by 
misfortune. I had failed in my attempt 
to form a_ self-supporting community, 
prosperous enough to give to the artist 
or the man of science living in its midst 
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a life free from material care. But my 
conviction that such a community of 
honest and fair-minded workers was pos- 
sible, and that it was the only real solu- 
tion of the problem — this conviction was 
strengthened to the utmost certitude. 

And so I once more accepted the“humili- 
ation of selling my writings, but resolved at 
the same time to devote all the energy 
and strength I could spare to the further- 
ance of that community which is sure to 
come and which will enable us ail to live 
in material comfort without shame, 
without taking alms from the powerful, 
and without taking part in obscure devices 
of problematic honesty. 

| know what remarks will-be made, and 
1 will meet them in advance. Some will 
say: “This is a socialism!” But | have 
nothing to do with that remark. Call it 
what you like, is it therefore less true, 
less real, less obvious? | am no doc- 
trinarian, | hold no special creed or dogma. 
| know that this pride of mine which 
forbids me, as an able healthy man, to 
live by the grace of others, to live on alms, 
on gambling, on investments or on the fruit 
of other more or less dishonorable prac- 
tices — this pride is the normal feeling 
of every morally healthy man. 

Let us consider now whether this plan 
of mine, this cooperative or rather co- 
productive company, which is being started 
in North Carolina, is really a better form 
of organization and whether, if well 
managed and if favored by happy cir- 
cumstances, it will not contain a germ 
of a better social system. May it not 
either become a tiny model of other 
similar and greater structures, or develop 
itself into a full-grown and powerful body, 
a state within a state, or rather a true 
commonwealth within a state? 

Suppose we succeed in attracting to 
the initial group, to the nucleus of the 
company, a fine set of first-rate producers, 
experts in intensive agriculture, and in 
making these people see the advantage of 
buying together and selling together and 
becoming joint owners of all the stock, 
including the real estate — instead of 
serving as tenants to a landlord. Accord- 
ing to our experience so far, this seems 
not at all too optimistic a supposition. 
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Then, after the first few difficult years, 
the preferred stock will be paid back to 
the original investors, or used for further 
extension. The dividends will enrich all 
the producers, increase their wants, and 
at the same time increase their output 
and their profits. Small industries, dairy 
factories, canning factories, will be es- 
tablished to work the products and sell 
them more profitably. Every producer 
will then be interested in the prosperity 
of his neighbors, and instead of keeping 
his methods a secret, he will communi- 
cate them freely to the others. Enter- 
prises of common interests —a_ bank, 
bakeries, and shops will be established. 
Every newcomer will also be a consumer, 
and will enlarge the market. 

No money will be wasted in rent, in 
interest, in undue profits to middlemen. 
No slackening of effort or efficiency will 
be tolerated by the others. Every de- 
partment will have to be under the 
direction of a manager, responsible to 
the general board, which in turn will be 
under the control of the members. The 
waste in advertisement will be gradually 
reduced, and the producers, being also 
consumers, and the quality of the products 
under their control, unemployment will 
be done away with as the production will 
be directed to articles of general use, 
which have a fixed market, and the un- 
skilled labor will be kept busy shifting 
from one thing to another, according to 
the season-work. The invalids within 
the community will be provided for, and 
no able man will be allowed to starve in 
enforced idleness. 

Then, when the system begins to work 
to its full extent, we shall see the leaks 
stopped, and such an annual increase of 
profit as has never been possible in any 
other concern. There will be an annual 
surplus growing so fast as to become 
alarming. Why? For this simple reason, 
that, in a group of men producing in com- 
mon, from a common source of wealth, 
their productive power increases at a 
faster rate than their number. This is 
a fact that no economist denies. But the 
tremendous significance of the fact is 
realized by few. It will be understood only 
when the theory has been put into practice. 
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Man, under proper conditions, produces 
more than he consumes, and this surplus 
increases with the increase in the number 
of those with whom he cooperates. 


Whenever, with intelligence and sagac- 


ity, and firmness of moral principle, this 
great truth is put into practice, men will 
attain to a condition in which it shall be 
more blessed for every one to give than 
to receive, because every one will have 
enough. We shall then be as guiltless 
of greedy grasping in social life as we now 
are when we sit at the table of a pros- 
perous well-bred family. The steadily 
increasing affluence and the moral pres- 
sure of the members will compel the au- 
thorities of such a company to perform 
acts that would seem to us to-day mag- 
nanimous to an unheard-of and incon- 
ceivable degree. Even now instances may 
be seen in which great prosperity and an 
elevation of the general ethical tone have 
led to the performance of such acts. 
How much more imposing they will be 
when the property is really collective 
common wealth in the full sense, and when 
the general morality is purified of the 
fearful corruption and unreality with 
which it is now infected. 

What could happen to a group of co- 
producers, living on their own lands, 
having their own mines, producing their 
own food and clothes, and building their 
own houses? What could crush them? 
Who could attack them? They would be 
invincible, inviolable, in the midst of a 
hundred hostile trusts. 

Well organized production of the first 
necessities of life from common sources— 
this is to be the basis of the company, 
and it is the only basis of a true common- 
wealth. This and this alone will give 
it unconquerable strength, however small 
its origin. This is the only untarnishable 
source of real power. He who controls 
the production of the necessities of life, 
controls the world. The lack of this 
principle is the weakness of all other 
schemes for social reform. Social legis- 
lation, single tax, agricultural education, 
credit banks, distributive cooperation, con- 
sumers’ leagues, back-to-the-land-move- 
ments—they may all help, but they are all 
palliative, beginning somewhere in the 
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middle or at the top. But the real basis 
of the social structure is the production of 
life’s necessities. We are all dependent 
on these — artist and scientist and banker 
alike — and until their production is well 
organized, all social reform will only 
alleviate and never cure the social diseases. 

The accumulation of capital in an anti- 
parasitic co-productive federation must, 
other conditions being equal, proceed 
far more rapidly than such accumulation 
in a parasitic system. Where all elements 
work together and nothing is wasted, 
where no idlers and drones are tolerated 
to weaken the course of industry, where 
producer is at the same time consumer 
in one and the same federative body, 
the surplus of production must increase 
at an incomparably more rapid rate. 

Though the parasitic groups have now 
apparently a tremendous advantage, once 
the pure anti-parasitic federation arises 
they will be overtaken in an astonishingly 
short time. They will be outrun just 
as in a plantation the trees of slower 
growth, however big, give place to those 
that grow more quickly. As soon as 
there grows up in America, where the 
conditions are most favorable, an organi- 
zation of workers who will produce for 
each other; shut out inefficiency, idleness, 
and parasitism; -restrain the surplus in- 
terest and profits; as well as the land and 
mines and factories, as collective property, 
— this organization, if well managed, will 
attain in a few decades to a power and 
wealth that will far exceed anything that 
we have hitherto seen, even in America. 
It will eclipse Standard Oil which thrives 
on one, not even indispensable, article 
and which any moment can be killed by 
a new invention; it will eclipse financial 
coalitions which live by clever plotting, 
and waste. far more than they even in- 
directly produce; its wealth will be incred- 
ibly great. 

The benevolent acts of millionaires 
that are now reputed princely will be 
child’s play in comparison with the gigan- 
tic and fabulous acts of general utility and 
ethical enlightenment that such a federa- 
tion will put into execution. Enterprises 
from which powerful states now shrink 
will be taken up by it as a matter of course. 
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There will not be a scientific enterprise 
for which it shall not furnish all the means, 
not a need in the world that it shall not 
alleviate of its own free motion. Libra- 
ries, schools, academies, it will establish 
and maintain, even far beyond the borders 
of its territory. Having no selfish aims 
in view, and having to dispose every year 
of a constantly growing surplus, it will 
cause valuable work to be executed by 
foreign people. No political king, and 
no money king shall be able to emulate 
its immense economical power. No war 
shall be carried on without its assistance 
or consent, no strike will be possible 
anywhere in the world without its powerful 
support. Simply by its unlimited wealth 
it will hold the balance of peace and war 
as well in the political as in the economical 
domain. The privilege of belonging to 
such a commonwealth will be greater than 
that of any citizenship in thé world. 

All this is irrefutable in theory. To 
prove its practical possibility by tena- 
ciously repeated experiments, | consider 
the foremost duty of those who have 
the necessary talents and opportunity. 

The first result of common prosperity 
in the small initial group will be that coun- 
try life will be made attractive. The co- 
producers will begin to make their farms 
and homes pleasant to look at and comfort- 
able. They will improve the means of 
communication and so take away the sense 
of loneliness, of backwardness! that now 
drives so many young people! from the 
farms to the cities. The garden city will 
grow up not as an artificial scheme planned 
by the philanthropic effort of rich people, 
but as a natural outcome of common 
wealth and common wants. 

The only way of bringing the producer 
“back to the land”’ is to make the land at- 
tractive and a centre of civilization. All 
other methods are artificial and will fail. 
The surplus of the farmer’s labor now flows 
to the cities, and draws the young farmer 
after it. Keep that surplus on the land 
and the farmer will stay there too. 

Another remark that | often heard 15 
that “mankind is not yet ripe” for this 
sort of co-production. Men are not yet 
good enough, they want moral education 
first. Im answer to this | may remark that 
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moral education is impossible so long as 
children grow up in a wrong system of pro- 
duction. It is not only by books and 
teachers that children are educated but by 
facts and deeds, which they daily see 
around them. All children in our present 
town life in surroundings of modern society 
are educated on false principles. They 
learn to respect the idle rich and to see 
in them models to emulate. They are 
brought up with the ideal to get rich, and 
as soon as possible, no matter how, and 
to be able to let other people do the work. 
They learn to accept charity from powerful 
individuals, and to admire their benev- 
olent acts as glorious deeds. They are 
educated to give up the best pride of the 
honorable man, the pride that makes 
him refuse any profit that he did not earn 
fairly by his service to society. What 
are class-books and Bibles against this 
enormously suggestive education in evil? 

According to my experience, men are 
sufficiently ripe — rather over ripe. They 
want education by practice, by a better 
method of production. Their defects are 
the defects of the uneducated, of children, 
namely, greed and short-sightedness. 

They would be better off —rich and poor 
alike — if they produced fairly together 
and did not try wildly to run down their 
rivals. Short-sightedness is the only great 
danger we have to guard against in our 
co-productive enterprise. The one criti- 
cism of our plan which | consider not un- 
founded is that some day the members 
of the group, out of short-sighted greed, will 
stop extension, buy up the preferred stock 
and become a closed company. This is a 
possibility against which we have to take 
careful measures. First of all, the moral 
trend of the company must be well laid 
down in the rules and openly discussed. 
The public, who can do much in the begin- 
ning for the support of the plan simply by 
becoming customers and consumers of our 
products, must know what we are aiming 
at, and be able to withhold their support 
when the rules are violated or changed in 
essential points. 

And then, no experiment is without dan- 
gers — Mo success was ever attained with- 
out a certain amount of optimistic belief. 
I], for one, believe in the possibility of 
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adding a few more drops of morality to 
business, and of not spoiling it but improv- 
ing it thereby. 

From the high and wide view-point of 
biological science the great change that | 
have indicated as taking place in the 
human race is obvious and unmistakable. 
The numerous small, quarreling, fighting, 
and robbing groups are gradually melting 
into one big, tightly interwoven mass, 
united by commerce and swift commu- 
nication. Atthe same time the standards 
of reciprocal violence, extortion and deceit, 
are slowly but surely changing into those 
of mutual understanding, fair dealing, and 
honest exchange. 

Science and knowledge are now binding 
all humankind together by invincible 
power, and the advantages of mutual aid 
and equity are becoming daily more mani- 
fest. The tremendous transition from 
political state to commonwealth goes on 
steadily and irresistibly like a great stream 
obeying the laws of nature. For this 
transition obeys the strongest impulse of 
the race — self preservation. 

Man is an animal that is bound to 
think and reflect, and he will act on con- 
scious reflection. He may be under all 
sorts of delusions, but he will never give 
up trying to get away from them. And so 
the great change that I mean will come 
about by conscious voluntary effort, by 
the intelligent direction of the great inborn 
impulses of the mass. 

This is what we have to trv. And we 
have to repeat our endeavors and our 
experiments incessantly, tenaciously, un- 
daunted by manifold failures. For the 
scientific mind finds as much instruction 
in failures as in success. And what 
amount of failure, of trouble and expense 
can be too high a price for this grandest of 
all human achievements, a great common- 
wealth, covering the whole planet, held 
together by laws of morality and justice 
and good-will, based on science, on wisdom, 
and on the right perception of the un- 
changeable, the true, the everlasting, the 
Divine. 

The full triumph may seem unattainable. 
Perhaps it actually is, but | think we can 
wish for no better aim in life than to have 
fought for it. 
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WHY MAN OF TO-DAY IS ONLY 50 PER 
| CENT.. EFFICIENT 





BY 
WALTER WALGROVE 


If one were to form an opinion from the 
number of helpful, inspiring and inform- 
ing articles one sees in the public press 
and magazines, the purpose of which is 
to increase our efficiency, he must believe 
that the entire American Nation is striv- 
ing.for such an end — 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the race 
is swifter every day: competition is keener 
and the stronger the man the greater his 
capacity to win. The stronger the man 
the stronger his will and brain, and the 
greater his ability to match wits and win. 
The greater his confidence in himself the 
greater the confidence of other people in 
him: the keener his wit and the clearer 
his brain. . 

The American Woman because she must 
be competent to rear and manage the 
family and home, and take all the thought 
and responsibility from the shoulders of 
the man whose present-day business bur- 
dens are all that he can carry. 

. Now what are we doing to secure that 
efficiency? Much mentally, some of us 
much physically, but what is the trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried — all the time nervous — some 
of the time really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this — a practical 
reason, one that has been known to phy- 
sicians for quite a period and will be known 
to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human system 
does not, and will not, rid itself of all the 
waste which it accumulates under our 
present mode of living. No matter how 
regular we are, the food we eat and the 
sedentary lives we live (even though we 
do get some exercise) make it impossible; 
just as impossible as it is for the grate of 
a stove to rid itself of clinkers. 
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And the waste aoes to us exactly what 
the clinkers do to the stove; make the 
fire burn low and inefficiently until enough 
clinkers have accumulated, and then 
prevent its burning at all. 

It has been our habit, after this waste 
has reduced our efficiency about 75 per 
cent., to drug ourselves; or after we have 
become 100 per cent. inefficient through 
illness, to still further attempt to rid our- 
selves of it in the same way — by drugging. 

If a clock-is not cleaned once in a while 
it clogs up and stops; the same way with 
an engine because of the residue which it, 
itself, accufnulates. ._To clean the clock, 
you would not put acid on the parts, 
though you could probably find one that 
would do the work, nor to clean the engine 
would you force a cleaner through it that 
would injure its parts; yet that is the 
process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and engine 
with a harmless cleanser that Nature has 
provided, and you can do exactly the same 
for yourself as I will demonstrate before 
I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first step 
in illness is to purge the system is that no 
medicine can take effect nor can the system 
work properly while the colon (large 
intestine) is clogged up. If the colon 
were not clogged up the chances are 10 to | 
that you would not have been ill at all. 

It may take some time for the clogging 
process to reach the stage where it pro- 
duces real illness but, no matter how long 
it takes, while it is going on the functions 
are not working so as to keep us up to 
“concert pitch.”” Our livers are sluggish 
we are dull and heavy — slight or severe 
headaches come on — our sleep does not 
rest us —in short, we are about 50 per 
cent. efficient. 
















































And if this condition progresses to 

where real illness develops, it is impossible 
to tell what form that illness will take, 
_ because — 
- -The blood is constantly circulating 
through the colon and, taking up by ab- 
sorption the poisons in the waste which 
it contains, it distributes them through- 
out the system and weakens it so that 
we are subject to whatever disease is 
most prevalent. 

The nature’ of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically correct 
in every particular, and it has often sur- 
prised me that they are not more generally 
known and appreciated. All we have to 
do is to consider the treatment that we 
have received in illness to realize fully 
how it developed, and the methods used 
to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumulated 
waste directly and constantly pulling 
down our efficiency by making our blood 
poor and our intellect dull — our spirits 
low and our ambitions weak, but it is 
responsible through its weakening and 
infecting processes for a list of illnesses 
that if catalogued here would seem almost 
unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint — appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord —there are no poisons 
being taken up by the blood, so it is pure 
and imparts strength to every part of 
the body instead of weakness — there 
is nothing to clog up the system and make 
us bilious, dull and nervously fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our brains 
are clear, our entire physical being is 
competent to respond quickly to every 
requirement, and we are 100 per cent. 
efficient. 

Now this waste that | speak of cannot 
be thoroughly removed by drugs, but 
even if it could, the effect of these drugs 
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on the functions is very unnatural, and 
if continued becomes a periodical necessity. 

Note the opinions on drugging of two 
most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
says: “All of our curative agents are 
poisons, and as a consequence, every 
dose diminishes the patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the 
same school, says: “All medicines which 
enter the circulation, poison the blood 
in the same manner as do the poisons that 
produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as the 
external and by the same natural, sane 
method — bathing. By the proper sys- 
tem warm water can be introduced so that 
the colon is perfectly cleansed and kept 
pure. 

There is no violence in this process — 
it seems to be just as normal and natural 
as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more widely 
and generally every day, and it seems 
as though everyone should be informed 
thoroughly on a practice which, though 
so rational and simple, is revolutionary 
in its accomplishments. 

This is rather a delicate subject to write 
of exhaustively in the public press, but 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, M. D., has prepared an 
interesting treatise on “Why Man of 
To-day Is Only 50 Per Cent. Efficient,” 
which treats the subject very exhaustively 
and which he will send without cost to 
any one addressing him at 134 West 65th 
Street, New York, and mentioning that 
they have read this article in the WorLp’s 
Work. 

Personally, I am enthusiastic on In- 
ternal Bathing because | have seen what 
it has done in illness as well as in health, 
and I believe that every person who wishes 
to keep in as near a perfect condition as 
is humanly possible should at least be 
informed on this subject; he will also 
probably learn something about himself 
which he has never known through reading 
the little book to which | refer. 

















